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Art. I. — Srdwuti . By Vimcemt A. Smiih, I.C.S., M.R.AJ3, 

In a noaat paper Dr. Bloch has made a raluable 
eoatrihation to knowledge by publishing an edition and 
translation of the inscription on the colossal statue found 
at SEh^t-Mahet by Sir Alexander Cunningham in 1862-48. 
When Dr. Bloch published this paper ho had not read my 
4Mway> entitled **EautambI and SrivastL” I have since 
sent him a copy of my paper, but he still adheres to the 
niew expressed in his. I may therefore deal with Dr. Bloch's 
statement of opinion as if he had expressly considered my 
tieini and had rejected them. I propose in the following 
pages to defend my position. , 

Hie inscription, which is imperfect at the beginning is 
translated as loUows by Dr. Bloch — 

** (^During the rrign gf — , in the year — — , eeaeoa "— »■> ! 

hhf t mmth OH the) 19th (day), on this date (ipte^ 

H$) ahotH, (th$e statue qf) a Bodhisattra, (together with) til 
miibfblk a^ a stiok, (being) the gilt of the monk Bala, 
« teaahtr <4 Tripitaka, (ami) fellow-wandanr of the 
atwh: SlItfH-imitraX haa been set np in QtMruO, at the 
the Bkaasd One (la Boddha) naid te walk, 
Ifjl/Mk ttM. 1 



I 

ihl liui EdMolMrlMtl. <bir t1i« aoee|rtMioe of ibe tMohoni 
iNAng^g to the Sarvi^vid* SebooL” > 

Tho iwoription mqnMtioiuibly statea that thia etatao «aa 
••I up in SrSvaatT. For my preaent pnrpose, namely, the 
dSlMarioB pf the position of SrSvastl, I am not concerned 
nitb Mjr other information to be deduced from the record. 
The image having been aet up in SrSvastl, and having been 
fainid in Sahet, a ecotion of the ruins of Sabet-Mahetp the 
eonolotion necessatily follows that, if the image when found 
wee in its original position, Suhet must bo ^ravastl. 

JDr. Bloch fully recognizes the necessity of establishing the 
{iroppsition that the statue when found was in its original 
positions He also recognizes, though by no means fully or 
adtsiuately, the fact that the apparent testimony of the 
inioription as to the position of Snlvastl is contradicted by 
ihe unequivocal testimony of Fa-hian early id the fifth 
oentury and of Iliuen Tsiaug in the seventh century. 

In continuation of the arguments adduced in my essay 
entitled ** Kadsiimbl and ^riivastl ^ I now undertake to 
show that (1) there is strong reason to believe that the 
statue had been moved from its original position before its 
discovery, and (2) that the testimony of the Chinese pilgrims 
es to the geographical position of l^ruvastl is far more 
esaphatio than Dr. Bloch will allow, and is absolutely 
frreoonqilable with the supposed evidence given by the 
iieeriplton. Of course, if the statue was not found in its 
origix^ position the inscription is irrelevant to the question 
m to the position of Sruvastl, and the Chinese pilgruim^ 
eeeooirent testimony remains unshaken and must he 
daeepied. 1 shall take the opportunity of recmrdhig iotte 
ehitrvalioiis baaed on two recent visits to S5het^llibe|p* and 
ef abowing the abaolnte futility of the reasons^ s^Nurt ftom 
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I 


th« thM», fbr MMUnt U litfMtl^ 4K 

tnw wwii, in oonolu4oa^ m 41 vndtMiStj of 

0I4«M Ipdgitiins, and the ixlent to uliieh wo ioo »t lUw^ 
to n^oot their teotiiaony, will not bo out of ploee. 

Ounninghom sncoeeded ia satisfyiog himsolf tiwt 
IC5he{ mast be SrSvasti by a oerieo of fallaoiooB arguBieutii» 
and atbitrary alterations of the Chinese pilgrims’ texts. 

Fa-hian proceeded from Eanauj to A-le, arhieh I huvo 
proved to be Jogikot in the Unao District. Thence he wont 
south-east to Sha-che. According to the Chinese text tho 
distance ftom A-Ie to Sha-che is ton ynjantu. According to 
the Corean text it is three yofanas, which seems to bo tiw 
more probable. Both texts agree in making Sha-cbe to bf 
south-east from A-le. Its site must, therefore, be either 
in the Dnao District or in the Bai Bareli District. 

But Cunningham insisted on identifying ShS-che with 
SSketa, which is said to be used in the Ramayaoa as a 
synonym for Ajodhya.^ Theie is no warrant for the 
identifiOation of Sba-che with Saketa. Ajodhya (close to 
which city I am now writing) is about 80 miles from the 
possible southern position of Sha-che, and about 116 milM 
ftom the possible northern position of that place. 

Cunningham saw the difficulty, and, as usual, in order 
to remove it, altered the pilgrims’ text. He next identified 
the Visikhi of Hiuen Tsiang with the Sha-che of Fa-hian, 
and having persuaded himself that Sha-che, Sakets, H^'isSIch^ 
and Ajodhya were all one and the same place, he proceeded 
to aeoertain the position of l^iuvasti. Again the distaaoes 
Would not fit, and Cunningham had no hesitation in 
nridtanrily altering Hiuen Tsiang’a "600 A'” to "the 
namhat reund number of 360 />, or 58 milea, to bring it 
into swoordanoe with the other [statement]. How,” hw 
pTnoseds, "as this is the exact distance from Ajodhyn'nl 
4i gNni ruined oi^ on the south bank of the Bapti, eaUed 



’d IMItaMI. 

ilMf) jr^ te iriiiflk 1 ivmwmA • txHmA Mm «l 
HMHShi^ «riillK an inaonplaoa ooatuntnf tlw saiiM «f Srimitf 
'MIA 1 1mv« no liMitaiioa ia oomotiag Stimi l^uaag's 
{torn flOO U to 350 It as propoasd above ” 

Jk>m>n perfeot example of argument in a circle it vroaU 
b# Afionlt to find. 

Chioiiiogfaam'e diaeussioa as to the position of ^vastl 
^taMidna mumy other ttosoand observations, but the above 
. ilfnatatiall is sufficient to show that the real reason for 
haMiag the identity of Sahet-Mahe( and l^rSvaatl ia the 
tnaeribsd statue, and nothing else. 

Vha case is parallel to that of Easia. The discovery there 
af the statue of the Dying Buddha caused Cunningham to 
jump to the conclusion that Easia must be Kusinogara*, 
and tiiat oonolusion having been once arrived at, atl 
topographical foots had to be forced to suit it.* / 
Whonever Sir Alexander Cunningham had formed an 
• pHb ri t^nion as to the identity of any modorn site with 
an ancient site, he found no difficulty in making mace 
•r Uos plausible identifications of particular jmnands with 
bnOdings mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims, and his 
draughtsmen end surveyors were not slow to support his 
opinions by fancy plans and sketches. 

result of this discussion is that Cunningham's argit* 
Hmts as to the position of Siivastl, which rest on the 
foiodaBadhtal error identifying Bha-ohe with Ajodbya^ 
Offi onor bolstered up by arbitrary alterations of teKt|H» 
so to speak, more than worthless When orit i c j t m i 
ffiNy naUy render it extremely improbable that 
•pfdA be in the position assigned to it; that is to say, ili il 
h^lldy impioba^' that argumente manifestly fsMwiiiili 
ffijMcU Me ahaaoed to lead to a right result. 

iQppaaii to tbass dgmeats of Cunningham'a iagawiijy 
m Uva tha pomtiva statements of two sobac mitlMV 


4m» 




Siiffiiiffih Banffi Bidaifi fiiiliu** Bf 



itai fty^fnA iM^f 

vIm ^UL^^jLiS^S^ Att AAi 

pMm> VImn» is, utt fa t hi iMi H ii l y^ m udarittad mffor fti «U 
m tiBte of Fmohioa ooneeming tbo peiMou « di^l|MhiS 
liMlf^y to Shi^ohe, but oonooruing it« pooitmi f^I»tiiU||r 
to Kopilavasta both the pilgrims oabstantiaUy mgree. Motr 
ilio poiittoQ of EapilavMttt is, for geographiool purpobMi 
4iee4^ It is not easy to decide whioh particular mooudf of 
ruitti belong to Eapilai^astu, and which to the towne 
of KonSganuina and Erakucanda. But we know tihel 
Eapilavastu forms part of the group of mins soine te|^ 
or twelve miles in a westerly direction from Rumiuin Oi)^ 
or the Lumbini Garden/ of which the position is 
«Mrteia. 

TIm Ohineae travellers define tlie position of ^rSvastl in 
relation to the fixed point of Eapilavastu as follows 

Fa-hiaii reckons 12 yc^mtu south-east from l^ravastl to the 
town of Erakucanda Buddha» thence less than a yty^nm 
north to the town of Eanakamuni Buddha, and thenee 
lees than a yofana east to Eapilavastu. The nett result is 
that Eapilavastu is located about 12 or 13 yojnim kk 
a eouth*easterly direction from drivastl. 

Qiuen Tsiang mentions the at&pa containing the relies 
of the ontire body of EaiSyapa Buddha near Srivasti, and 
eays that ^'frorn this point going south-east 500 U or so, we 
oome to the country of EapilavastUe’’ 

500 U divided by 6 (the commonly assumed value of the 
ti bring one-rinth of a mile) gives 83^ miles. 12 y^anm^ 
<nl^ 7 miles to the ytyam, give 84 miles. 12 yq^na$ of 
FwbbMI are, therefore, equivalent to about 500 /» of HiaiW 
^{rilttg. The equivalent of either expr^ion is in EuglUh 
mflsa siAer nearer to 90 than 84 miles. The yqfat§a i s e iW i i 
In bb gtnerally rather more than seven miles, and mlluri 
lomrium ihr X go to a mile* 


IMWIi |ld|gild>i, theNfotv, piMe 6<f v«itt from 84 to 
tilti itt • ttorth-weoterly frxm SafrilatMto. 

frUIlM el tlto laomi^ouw rigidly Umito tiie direotum in trliidh 
I# golf '41 oompMsm mu bo i^lied to the map. At 
It ^vo olieady shown, tbs required position for EapUavasta 
It i^uno the i^ptl issues from the mountains to the north* 
OWi^of NepBlgunj. Br. Yost and I went there, and saw 
Omy extensive^ and very ancient ruins of a large city, 
hwlfdiog two Bi&pat, and wo heard of many more ruins 
whioh wo were unable to visit. Having found the remains 
of on ntremely ancient city of great size exactly in the 
ploeo where, according to the concurrent testimony of both 
ffilgfims drivasti stood, we logically inferred that the ruins 
which we discovered must Ik those of l^ravasti. How can 
the inferonou bo disputed ? I have shown that Cunningham’s 
geographical arguments arc invalid. The conourient testi- 
mOi^ of the Chiuoso travellers, confirmed by observation, 
shotM not be rejected except for good leason, ''^ere is 
anOh reason? There is none but the statue. 

Dr. Bloch, though living in Calcutta, with every map 
in India at bis disposal, oddly loinarks that be is unable 
to make out with'certuinty the distance of Kapilavastu from 
Bet fSahe()*Mahct. There is no (bfiiculty or mystery about it. 

fiShef'Mihet is distant in a uorth-w esterly direction about 
eleyen miles from the town of Kalriimpur (now a railwi^ 
station), and nine miles from the Balrampur camping-ground. 
Xt atands on the banks of the BiiptT on the boundary of the 
OandS and Bahraich Districts, part of the ruins being in 
Oith district. From 8uhct<Mahet to the site of SApilavastn 
il nhont fifty>five miles. Sahet-Mahet u about W.S.W, 
from Kapilavastu. *The distance is certainly between frfty 
and ainty miles. I cannot be more precise, owing to the 
dittonlty of distinguishing the ruins of Eapilavnatn from 
t^se of the towns of Erakuoands and Koaagamana and 
thw ten unnamsd {deserted towns in the region |Whuih am 
IMmtioned by Hiuen Ihtang. How a d ilta no n of abMIl 
miles eannot pomibly be made to 
d Hiwme ol about ninety milm stated liy boBi 



XddiMMudi' ii ft Utllttaftiiibtttk 

illjflBkvMtv, inganniif «•» nwoMioft tM wpt irtth l|ii 
4|||MiiiMn^ iNMtiiiioiiy of InxJi jilgpiiiik fbai fttivoMt w^ 
Ill^il^WfWt finom Xin^vlNtu. $ KM'VilMt ^ i de nt iiift 

otiiTMitl. 

All tbit wat to obTioos to me that 1 did iwt taktt tb* 
dtooble to develop the etatement in *‘ Kantambl "and 
IkAvattl,'' and wat oontent to aay briefly that Set (Sll|b^* 
Ifibe^ oould not poteibly be the roal site of j^ravaeti, beotatt 
it is too near Eapilavastu and in tho wrong direction,” 

As people seem slow to accept the plainest facts wbiob 
conflict with a traditional belief I mast rub in the faotSe* 
I repeat that both Chinese pilgrims, writing at an interv^ji 
from each other of more than two centuries, reckoning from 
digbtly different points, one counting in It and the Other 
ia yqjanaH^ agree in saying that Sravasti was nearly ninety 
miles north-west from Kapilavastu Owing to the trend 
of the mountains, the only possible position for drSvastl 
that accords with the pilgrims* evidence is that discovered 
by Dr. Yost and me. Unless both the pilgrims purpose- 
lessly lied about the position of a place which they both 
yisited, Sahet-Miihet, which is south instead of north of 
west from Kapilavastu, and is only about fifty-five miles 
distant, instead of about ninety miles, cannot possibly be 
diSvasti. There is no oonceLvable reason why the two 
pilgrims should have lied in the matter. The different 
iftilMles in which they calculated the distance, and the 
*agfeement of the results, preclude the hypothesis of textual 
error. Therefore, unless there is evidence to show that the 
pilgrims* statements cannot be true, their evidence must 
be believed, and Sravasti must be where I place it. There 
is no such evidence, unless it be that of the statue.* I noif 






i ipP ipH g M f UHui f»4i0ir«lidltb*«Q!*DdlBd 

Hpppi i|TWIpV«lllM|i 

< ijwm iMm ^ 88lw(>Mfih«( ooMirt of liro priaiNif«il pMliit 
‘KlpM m 4w> nuawroa* lotttered qurabds ia 
llbliilInQAt a^ne of whioh I tlwU notioe whea dworibliig 
obtervationa on tha ^t. Tha two ^naipal 
Ifiirai of tbe rnina are the walled oity, now known loeaUy 
ltd mheh and the group of buildinga known aa SSbef, 
dhiQft diatanoe from the aoath>weet comer of the oity. 
^IPtmUlnghain belioved SShe( to be the aite of the Jetavana. 
When eiroavating here he found a amall temple with aaey 
Ijhinin Wldla, the dimenaions of which he atates aa foUowai>~ 
Interior .... 7}'aqaare. 

Exterior .... in' x 18'. 

hr atatna of a standing figure broken off a few inohM 
ahffie tha ankles was found leaning against the back waH/ 
WlAh the statue had been moved, and the floor of the 
fNNM|de cleared, it was seen that the pedestal of tiie atatoe 
#aa atill standing erect in its original position. The floor 
WWk pared with large stones, and immediately in front of 
llril pedeital there was a long flat slab 3)- feet by ^ fOot, 
Hiih * pair of hollow footmarks in the centre and two 
amken panels on each side. At the bock of the incised 
llet towards the pedestal there was a rough hollow, 8|’ fact 
lOBf by 4 inches broad, which, judging from what I havo 
lilan !n Burma, must once have held a long atone or 
IhMPaa for tha reoephon of lights in front of the stotne. But 
all this arrangement was certainly of later date dm dk# 
Ith t a e itaelf, for on opening up the floor it was tiudi 


and Ihst a «M!|m is wUeh a bo 
liliBlitf bAm imiv ftrand. mav 


alniB bowl, and a 


iMWl 


fftMfM of B«nrati«» & wbM MmM 
npuon to ooSm iba IdevidAaU Ml| 


IMIka Wirittad. B«t tbaio ii no inicnpuon to ooShm iba Men 
etateiMki nitfbl oeenr in inany HAptu Aa a matter of Mia 

SPA s!C 

ina a iias ebm 1 sat owd the Hm SihefliaH (tnil WlM'jilhlh 
f hi flw ssnhMd, ssA 1 think that the a vmnh arc taaa 
ftp# y am set fsMs csrtiis. 


isaiaotfsItscaiMB. 
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IMPM pPm^Pr IPW' ^VIVRr 

laPkllolkiu ^fAlbk IbitiBiMidi# IbA bMln Amk iihMiiiiriiJt PmhI 

W^F ww^pB ^wwpBw jjVP V ^nB PW^PVbS 

l»w» lluiNiliittt «r << M >iiii iw i lit# ImA Ihw «liiM 
PoMtP AMPBFdl/* 

'•pppyw 1WP»^^FWIW wjp 

fl# ilMiM iras a oolotsot. Oamringbato "i#>ii«M% 
IWM pPlii J it to be that of Buddha the Teacher, Md lM|fi>< 
It waa the etatiie actually teeu by Hintii Tatehl* 
Dt*f Bkoeh haa ehown that it is a statue of a BodUsaltTa^ * 
(jhinaatngham gives the height as 7 fcet 4 inehlB 
fo* Attderaea gives the height as 11 feet S inches.^ llw 
,diiaore|Nincy is a good illustration of the difficulty eapertsKleed 
in obtoiniog accurate statements of fact. The iiiiori|4icilL 
on the pedestal is in oharaoters of the Northern Esatraplr 
^frpeb and may be roughly dated at the beginning of the 
Ohristian era, either a little earlier or a little later, ^e 
eiatue itself, of course, dates from the same period^ ^hc 
material is Mathur^sandstone, and must therefore hate 
been carried a distfl^ of about 300 miles. The direct 
diltince from Mathim to Sahot-Miihe( is about 270 or 
SSO mites. 

The particulars given above show that the statue as it 
irUi found at Sahet had been reverenced by some person 
vrbo cared nothing about the inscription and who probably 
could not read it. The greater pait of the insoription was 
murefiilly oovered up by a slab engraved with a represeotatioi!^ 
of Buddha’s feet. This slab was let into the stone 
W^ioh had to be opened up before the slab could w 
extricated, or the inscription revealed. It is, therefore^ 
Xbfions ti^t both the floor and the slab are of later date 
than the inscribed statue, and that when the statue and 
sleb were imbedded in the floor the inwription wee of ap 
t tj^j^Wjt nh a e or intezMt to the boiider. Now, if the itolpl, 
IttiW two op fad ite original porition in ‘Buddha’e WoUlt' 
An IMomHI ia it oonoeiTable that the inwriplioo a h aoM 

it ia ^nito inooneriTablo that th# oi^jliail 





Bila» should have concealed his own insoripiioii. 
Why lib4ald any later worshipper have gone to the trouble 
ids ‘fevering up the inscription on ad image occupying such 
ah exoeplionaUy sacred position f But if we assume that the 
image was brought from Kruvostl and was set up at Sahet 
oeaturies after its <iriginal dedication, and when the 
characters of the insciiption were no longer legible, the 
assumption exactly tits the facts. The Rapti river, which 
flows past both »^ravu«stl and Suhet, afforded a ready means 
of transpotl. The distance is only about 50 miles, and the 
statue could have he<‘n biought down by a country boat 
in a few days. T1 k» difliculti(*s> in the original transport 
of the stone from the iioiglibourhood of Mathura were 
inooinparubly great c i 

1 think that this hypothesis of tiMiisport must be adopted 
because, as I have sliown, we are bound to accept the 
testimony of the pilgrims unless it is controverted by 
inoontestible archaeological facts. The facts whjoh were 
supposed to contradict tlie pilgrims dn not really controvert 
them in tho least, while the theoiy of removal of the statue 
explains the fact of the* eoiiceulinout of tho inscription, 
which is iuexplioublo on thi assumption that the statue 
occupies tho {Kisitioii in which it originally was dedicated. 

I think It possible that the lemoval took place as late 
as tho ele\enth or twelfth century, in the time of the 
Buddhist revival under the Pala kings. Dr. lloey found 
gl Siihot a long Buddhist inscription dated V.S. 1276 = 
1219-20.* 

At Easia, in tlie (loruklipur District, too, there is a iine 
mediaeval Buddhist gniup, Miltlul Euar, belonging to the 
time of the Buta kings. 

^ Busy, ** Set Bahot '* (extra number of J A.8.6. ioi 1892, p. 87). Tbs 
iUHniilliion has been edited m l^rohs^ir Kielhorn {Jnd Ant, for is88, vol. zviL 
t teraion Dr, uoey has with some boldness andortakim to ftiwiwia 

^ though a firm Ijeiimr in tbs 

blMltity of Subot»M«h 0 t with 8*ri«aiiti, which he neviir onestioned, was by aw 
smaiis eerlaia that the atatue was found in its onginol nniifipu Be ism ; ** lB 
logs etetne found in 12 b) Uensral Cunningham may hays haea uirnwimk 
sjoiy stuneiit date ’* (p. 46). He shows that the bnilduigs l^ye liemMiSy 
sbSfild sad added to. 



III 

I mtkMi m mj mprotebility m mmnl of At 
iMA^ Old itoAoe from ruiui are oqiMantly picked op 
hf villalr^fl* dubbed with orthodox naittea^ and put into 
1ipuli|dae. Why should not a Plla king or somebody elm 
mot# an exceptionally valuable statue from the ^ravastl 
jtfaglee when easy water carriage was available f 

Xt therefore, am convinced that the inscribed statue 
found at S5be( was not found in its original position, m^d 
that there is no difficulty in believing that it may hive 
been removed from the true site of Sravastl and set up 
where it was discovered os late as a.d. 1200, when nobody 
was able to read the ancient inscriptions. 

The concurrent testimony of the two Chinese traveller 
as to the position of Sravusti remains unshaken and must 
be accepted. That testimony places Sravasti in the position 
of the ancient city discovered by Dr. Yost and me. 

To prevent any possible misconception, 1 had bettor repeat 
that we did not profess to ascertain the exact site of Sruvasti, 
or to identify any building. We cannot yet tell whether 
the ruins which we saw belong to the mam city itself, or 
to its suburbs, or to dependent towns. But 1 have no doubt 
that the position of Sidvastl and the Jetavaua has been 
determined within a limit oi a very few miles. 

Dr. Yost has drawn my attention to the observation which 
we noted that the tract below the hills near the ruins is 
called Udain, and that this name may well be a reminiscence 
of Raja Udayana, whose name is connected both with 
SauiSmbi and ^ravastl. 

The Raja of Nanpara tells me that he has seen at Mabadeo 
or Habadeva, in the forest, a ctupaAxkQ structure larger 
than the one which we saw at luUwa. I have no doubt 
that further exploration will reveal many more ruins, but 
I understand that the tract is almost entirely covered with 
dense juugle, and is a favourite tiger-shooting ground. 
RxpilDtnti0% therefore, will present serious difficulties. 

|l£E now tmm to the discussion of the name and topogiupby 
0^ 0lhe(^llShe^ Dr. Hoey prefers to call the first element 
^ the natne Set No doubt both forms are in vm, but 





m 

I 

I the form Sabot* The final consonant in botk 

6f the name is the oorobral t. I think that the 
A ImNIi SShet and MShet ia long* But Hind! aj^ling 
la rviff lax and irtogolar. 

1 oonfoM that I feel grave doubts as to Sahot-Muket being 
a gonuine place-name at all. The locution means, aa 
Onnuingham duly noted, * topsy-turvy/ or * upside down/ 
iMt Fobronry, when visiting the ruins of DogSm, or 
DOgam, near Niiropara/ one of the villagers actually used 
the oapreision sdhef-mdhet as an adjective, when explaining 
how Dogam had been overthrown by the curse of the local 
holy ttian {Mef^mdfu t hoffnifa). I have therefore a suspicion 
that the ruins reputed to bo those of avast! were originally 
known to the country people as the * topsy-turvy ’ place* 
The assignment of ono-half of the expression to the walled 
town and of the other half to the ruins of the religion^ 
edifices on the south is, T suspect, iiditioiis. The people 
now call the walled town Mabot and the ruins outtide they 
call Bfihet. In Cunningham’s imp the name Siihet is given 
to the walled town and Mahet to the outer ruins, I do 
not know whether this discrepancy is due to a blunder or 
not* However tliat may be, 1 doubt greatly if SShet- Mibef 
ii a genuine place-name.* 

B5het-Mube{, like many other Buddhist sites, is regarded 
ae aaored by the Jains, who believe that their third patriarch, 
Sambhunath, was boru there. He is known locally aa 
SobhnSth. His imago bus been carried off. Dr. Hoey 
mmoved images of seven of the patriarchs from this spot 


^ DSgsm IS tli« local pronunciation Sea Captain Vost*a sitiale on ** Tbs 
DMai Mini** in J A S.fi for ^ol Ku, pt I, p. 69. 

^ Compare the case of B&n^annau ** Acooraioj^ to the legeads of the peoplt, 
Kmi wii s lam and HounahuiK citv, under a rS^a named Nala, smen flo 
Mmlmane flrat invaded the countir San id Ala-nd-dm bin Qhmun osino 
from Kanaitj to Kewal, and wished to settle at Bdnfpmnau ; but the rSja ofdemA 
him to m> awar, and aent his servants to diive him out On this the eunt omeed 
rhen the i 


turn, ^ 


I city wna tmmedialely turned upside down, kaving only Wfcaifh 
whkh are aeon at the present ds) 8o Crmly do the peorie phoTe tfaJe eAemr 
that they aAim that mil rvlioe of the old etty, no matter of whaAhhid, are ihriM 
taned up up^ down. Honee the <dd site ia gtneiiUT kAwn os 4«ii^ 
Amw. or «Tonev.turvy town’” (Cumungbom, «« BeppiSi,’* toL z|. m ||^ 
I it probabk that SIhet-lIlhet is merely an Sgmvnlmit for 
that hi to ror, ■ nkkname rnthar than n name* 
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th« JHa lam to th« fi{|i i» SitjiMk f|ii 

mUMi mw IwMl bjr Oaoaio|toBii« '!fke UhtlMfy 

nito lutppened to b* « JaIb* md gove me itoil 
itlUetM bf hie toher oooceroing tbo bo^jr plaoM of Joiowa, 
ifMA veo^ tbo name of ^bat*M8bet aa SivHri nagar. 
that word SSritri apparently means *the sun.'^ It ooiinot 
be pbonetioaUy oonncMsted with either the Sandcrit ArarSietl, 
or tbe Pali form Savatthi, or the Sinhalese Sewet.* ^e 
Bindii name of the place is said to be Cbandrikapwi. 
But I am soeptical as to tho genuineness of this name abo. 
The Brahmans’ legends about every holy place in India 
always provide it with a name, or a set of names, supposed 
to have belonged to it in ancient times, which names aiei 
I think, generally imaginary.' Tho Jain name Sivitri, 
or SSvriti nagar, is, I believe, a genuine name. The 
superficial resemblance to ^ravasti, though curious is 
nothing more. The original position of Dr. Hoey’s slab 
dated 1276 V.S. is not known. The iiiseription on it 
mentions a place named Javrisba, or Ajitvrisha, but there 
is nothing to show where that place was. 

Aooording to Major Waddell’s Tibetan guidebook, of 
nneertain date, the city of Sravasti was known as EosalapurL 
The writer says that “ now traces only remain of the fort.” 
Nobody conld call the massive and eonspicuous ramparts of 
Mihef traces of a fort/' He also says that '*on either 
iide of the eastern gate of tbe city there is a long stone 
of about fifteen fathoms." No object of the kind has ever 
been beard of at Mahet, where the principal gates are on the 
south and west. I doubt if there is any gate on tho eastern 
•tde. The writer of the guidebook places Eapilavastu eight 
Of mue days' journey eastward, and so far agrees with tbe 
Ohinese julgritns.^ Nobody could spend eight or nine days 

< U Merit fiSWirw {mO, Wlfk^a meaoi *the ran/ and tavtirt (liBBis) 
VrtMt, BHSm ‘ a bem of light,* sad u also a propor nam. (Brnfo;). 

* Vwr Ihli iwbmi 1 hare tbs tuilinntf of Dr. Gnerwm. 

* •l'. Bbsf gfirss Mme doahlfiil reMom for impposiiia thst ChsadiiUparf is 
^yytollr^j i s wi ^ (BMSslpw?- Cp ») 

* IJJI h. 4w lilfi, part i, p. »«. 



H iiBjitiM. 

HOilig from SSfaot Hahet to SapiIaTasto ; the distance is fetir 
days’ oaiy marching. 

The annexed tracing Arotn the map of the Qonda District 
ahcws the position of the Kuhet*Mahe| ruins und the relative 
fiae of the fortified town and of tho Hahet remains. The 
extreme length of the walled town, now called Mahot, is just 
a mile and a half. The remains at Suhet, although extensive, 
do not seem to me to cover sufficient ground to justify the 
application to them of the description of the Jotavana and its 
surroundings. The buildings there were extremely numerous, 
and must have covered a great area The tracing displays 
very clearly an interesting feature of the locality which 
has been strangely overlooked by previous visitors, the great 
canal connecting the IlaptT and Ivuiina rivers. The walled 
town was protected in old d.i\s on the north, and perhaps 
also on the east, hy the IlaptT, nhich used to flow under the ^ 
ramparts, and has cut avvav a portion of them. The walls 
in tho eastern poition of the noithern face are lower and 
weaker than the fortifications on tho north-western and 
western side. Major Jaskaiun Singh, of Balrampur, who 
accompanied me on the occasion of my second visit in 
March, 1899, believes that those lower walls are comparatively 
late substitutes, piThaps dating from the time of Mahmud 
of OhaznT, for part** ot the original fortifications cutaway 
hv the river. The country people say that masonry is found 
far out in the bed of the riviT, of vOiich the stream has now 
moved a couple of miles away. Tho city was origiually 
probably of a nearly rectangular shap^, as indicated by Um 
dotted line inserted in the tracing. The western rampart is 
etill about forty fei^t high. The southern and western faces 
in which tho gates were situated were protected by a broad 
moat supplied with water from the Rapti. This moat is 
now for the most part rice-swamp, though clearly traoeahla. 
Tt communicated, as indicated by the arrow in the traoingt 
through ponds with the groat canal six miles long mnniog 
couth to the Euana river. The Rapt! and Suina wm 
thni connected. The canal was out perfectly ilio 

main bank being on the east side. Opposite the of ^ 
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Binatmii and about half a mila or a Ut(ila more fitiiii tbe 
IlcaiQjiS*BalTSmpar roadi a maaeive dyke, iritfa e silted moat 
m the south side, runs westward, ami is said to extend for 
about three miles more or less distinctly risible.^ 

At a distance of about two miles from the road there is 
a second parallel dyke, which begins close to the village 
of Ifahadeiya and extends westwards for about three milea 
to the PitSiya Nala. The moat or canal running alongside 
the southern dyke is on the northern or inner side of the 
dyke. A great portion of the large area enclosed by these 
dykes is under water in the ruins. The south-eastern 
portion near MahadSyii is known as the Bo T5I. 

Opposite Ailawa, and about 200 yards more or less from 
the point where the Malntdciya dyke joins the canal, a wide 
outlet for the waters of the Bcora TiTl into the canal WXS 
provided, and was guarded on its southern side by a large 
brick building of circular outline projecting into the tdl. 
From this point to the head of the Mahadciya dyke there 
are traces of brickwork the whole way. The village of 
Binauni, which itself stands on u consideiable mound of 
ruins, is situated just south of the inner or northern dyke. 

Major Jaskaran Singh, who kindly took me over these 
remarkable works, was full of stories of Arjuna and the 
Paudavas, and firmly believes that the northern dyke with 
its moat on the south or outside was the exterior line of 
defence of the town, while the southern dyke with its 
moat on the north or inside was the entrenchment of the 
besieging Panda va host, lie regards the BeonT Tal and 
adjoining lands as the battlefield. I am disposed to regard 
the whole system as being rather a system of drainage than 
one of fortification. 

The village of Gundapur (said to be equivalent to 
Oovindapur) is built on a rectangular mound about ten 
or twelve feet above the surface of the fields, which is^ 

I bdUevep the site of a monastery. A mound close to the 

* fie mm djkm and the htmlete of Bitumni and OnndSpiir wbto not serfcad 
sa Me SMcIran wUdr I took my tndng, whieh tbmfora ikowi tleir peiitioa 
SflKSSisiieMy. Tie aaaal is eleuty madnd on the nap. 
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ft Htti^ nftiih of wMt, teems to be a 

oiioftlat mound a little farther west it probelbljr 
ill ftfttrimely auoient utikpa. The bricks at Oandapar are 
m large site, about 16^ x such at were used in Atoka's 
tS«fte« Another mound about half-way between Gundipur 
aadl SShet also looks like a small Mpa. There are also 
aeifte remains at Katra on the IkaunS road about three- 
quarters of a mile from Sahet. 

The country to the south of Mahet is noticeable for the 
extraordinary number of small ponds. Major Jaskaran Singh 
plftusibly suggests that these are the spots from which earth 
WftS taken to mako the vast quantity of bricks required for 
the various butldingH. Although I do not believe in the 
identity of Sahet *Muhet and Sra vastly I note that Fa-hian 
mentions the ponds of water clear and pure” as one of 
the elements which constituted *'the lovely scene” still 
presented by the Jatavana when he visited it. 

The great gateway of thi* town, leading ipto #hat 
Dr. Hoey calls Broad Stioet, directly faced the huge aiUpa 
of OrSjhar. Dr. Iloey peisuaded himself that this building 
was ft ” terraced palace,” but it is undoubtedly a large atiipa, 
•a stated by Cunningham. The little building on the north 
aide of the road known as Punubija jlulr, in which Dr. Hoey 
excavated ^‘3 concent ric rings of brick wall,” and which he 
fimoifully calls ** a cockpit,” is doubtless the base of a atHpa. 

The inner structure of stQpm vaiied greatly, and many 
various devices were adopted by builders to secure stability 
and at the same time to ecoiiomi/e masonry. I did nc^ 
happen to see the Panahija jhur. 

In the walled town, now culled Mabet, the two most 
remarkable ruins are the so-called Pakka and Eaohha 
Ku^ift’ The northern ruin, or PakkS Euti, was identified 
by Oann&gbftm as tbe Angulimalya sfapa, but Dr. Hoey 
eorreoUy* observes that beyond the size and prominence it 
the mound there is no ground for this i^entifieathnu 
Dr. Hoey drove a gallery through the basement right frOm 

> Ths w«td Sffp U to the feodsuoe of s litilUr, w Mf nss- BiA thf 
SMitnii in qnwiion Imts bowi ooenplod by Iskin. 1 



iktVAtrf. Ir 

MW Io the other, etti aeoerU^mA'Ihet the hjbdiikf ie 
eoMIriioted of oompertoieiite hm^A hriok weUe itUA 
to trlth earth. He whitaeiiQelly Melee to identii^ this 
tom with the Hall of the Law/* The building ie 
ohirlomlyf as Oimningham rightly obeerved, a Mpa* The 
ddHehler oourees are quite distinotly traceable on the western 
side. If thexe is a deposit, Dr, Hoey’s tunnel lliiled to hit 
it| probably missing the true centre by a few feet, Ifhe 
diviaioxi into compartments is merely a device of conatruotion. 

The Kaohha Euti, about 25 feet in height, is called the 
oippa of Sudatta by Ounningham, whereas Dr. Hoey thinhi 
it was a private residence, or the house of Sudatta. Tho 
partial excavation made bv Dr. TTooy shows that the building 
stood on a massive brick rcctaiigulur plinth, highly decorated 
with mouldings and panels, which latter contained terra- 
cotta statuary. The entrance was to the west. The approach 
waa^ by a ramp, or slope, paved with brick set on edge, of 
which a small portion still remains. A more recent building 
has been thrown right across the lower portion of this ramp. 
Accordingly, where tho north and south sides of the ramp 
were partially excavated the excavations produce the false 
in^pression of being chambers, owing to their being closed in 
by the comparatively late mass of brickwork on the west 
and the plinth on the eost.^ 

* See pboiogrspbs on vioiv at tho Society. A man la stan<liiig on the 
peTettent. The annexed diagram explaioa my meamng. 
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Tibslldir aooompftniBd me at onoe mU (IkAfr 
^fUwtlll loolud like (hat of a J'ain temple, and he ia 
|t(nphilil{}r The bailding was oertainly either a temple 

e aflfhi resting on a decorated rectangular plinth. l%e 
ijtlgVWe of the upper structure cannot be made out. It 
hag been modified by the fakirs who have taken up their 
Vllidenoe there. The herring-bone brick pavement made of 
bricks set on edge “may have been/' remaiks I)r. Hoey, 
“either a graduated approach to a building or a roof 
covering a passage into one '* I opened enough of it 
to satisfy mytiolf that it is a graduated approach or 
paved ramp. 

Dr. Iloey selected another mound near as being the 
Angalimalya stupa The grc.it discrepancy between his 
lanoifnl identifications and the equally fanciful identifica- 
tions of Ounninghum, shows that neither explorer was on 
solid ground. Jtuth firmly belies ed m the identity of Sahe(- 
HShet with AravastI, .ind, having plenty of mounds to choose 
from, allowed their fancy to play and made a selection of 
particular mounds us the equivalent of particular ancient 
buildings. 

When working at the tSiihot mounds, Dr. Hoey (p. 61) 
came to the conolusion that the lowest level seen by General 
Oonningham was about fifteen feet above the original 
ground-level, and remarked that this fact shows how much 
cnoavation has to be done before wo are entitled to speculate 
qn (he identity of particular ruins with the Gandha Ku^i 
or Kosambha Eu^i of the Buddhist books. 

Baougbf I think, has been said to establish the propoaitimi 
that not a single building in either Sahet or Mahe( has been 
satia&otorily identified with any bailding of firavasU. The 
•6-oalIed identifications are mere guesses, more or IsM 
plauai^ not justified in any instance by proof. They 
all rest on the a prion assumption that 8ihe(-Mihe( and 
6rfivastl are identical. That assumption rests niainly on the 
illMription of the Bodhisattva statue, and haB**beea firiftly 
aupported by dejitlj fallaoions geographical argMMMl^ 
dnsrientifio eitymologisib unsubstantial on^aitihMill 



fM«nil estwfb md {mitMH, <4 

mUfai# an Sllia|^>]filiet do not ofw^^Mth tike |%4lp* 
di^idliktioo of ScinuitT. 

IIQuteo TeUtif Be78;«->“1!be kingdoai of ^rietHdl i* abe# 
64K10 A’ in eircoit. The ehtkkf town is desert lad ruiae4 
^(llere is no record as to its exact Umiti (arfa). The raini 
the 'Walls enoompaasing the royal precincts giro a ciiwait 
oi about 20 It, There are several hundreds of 
looetly in mins. . . . There are 100 Dova temples. . . . 
To the south of the city 5 or 6 /( is the Jetavana. . , . 
By the side of the stupa commemorating the slaughtstr of 
the Sdkyus, and not far from it, is a great lake which bid 
dried up. . . . To the north-west of the capital 16 li or b9||i 
there is an old town ” with a sti'ipa to the south, and anothoir 
to the north containing relics of the entire body of ESIyapa 
Bnddha. (Beal, ii, 1-13.) 

Fa-hian places the Jetavana about 1,200 paces from th* 
south gate of the city, and mentions that there were 
ninety-eight monasteries according to tradition around the 
Jetavana vibdra. He places the town and stfipa of EaSyapa 
50 li to the vsst of the city. 

Ounningham, when describing the well-preserved rampat^ 
of the walled town Mahct, was conscious of the discrepancy 
between the facts and the description, and tried to get 
raond the difficulty. " The whole circuit of the old earthen 
‘miBparte,’" he writes, "according to my survey, is 17,8Q0 
feet» or upwards of 3^ miles. Now this is the ezsot siie 
of sio li or 3^ miles which Hiuen Thsang gives to the palaoe 
(‘^tttyal precinct^” Beall alone; but as the city was then 
deserted and in ruins he most bare mistaken the eity te 
the palaoe. It is certain at least that the suburbs outside 
tlw walls must have been very limited indeed, as the piUw 
V (tfaioet entirely surrounded with the remains of la)C)|a 
buildings, which would have left hut little 
fUr mf Ideate dwellings. I am therefore quite en t fo M 
tllp 4^ bee been mietaken for the palaoe; end tUe 
I W P ^ Wi k wfficiei|it to diow how ntte^ nnned tbie ottte 
-(kmim mart haee been at so ffiifoat n poiiod ia 



lUii liMWCb omtwjT, wh$ii the pliM ww vinted hf BSttMt 

New #M widlfld enoloMira Mihe( (aee ak«teh«iMp) ie 
llto Wdtt of a oonplete tova, not of a palace or royal 
piNM^tilote. The great atreet leading ftom the main gate 
ej^porite OiijhSr, which Dr. Hoey conreniently calls Broad 
Iftreet* was clearly the main street of the town. The citadel 
or palace was eridently in the west end, where no ezeaTa* 
thms hare been attempted, and the jungle has not been 
cleared. The town woe complete iu iteelf. It is not accurate 
to say that it was almost entirely surrounded with the reoMins 
of large religious buildings. No such buildings eret existed 
OB the north side, the river face. On the east there are no 
mins at all near, except a single ifipa or temple on the bank 
of the td/ or shallow lake beyond the camping-ground, and 
about a mile from the town. To the west there are no, 
remains to speak of. Oriijhar, Kiihet, Oundiipur, Binauni, 
and practically all the outlying romams, are on^one side 
only of the town, namely the south. But it is true that 
thore are no signs of the existence of anything that can be 
oaUed a town outside the w’alls. 

To suit Hiuen Tsiang's description we should have a wide 
undefined area of city ruins extruding to a long distance 
fhom the walled ' royal precincts.’ Thore is nothing of the 
uort at Soho(-M iihet. But when Dr. Yost and I walked over 
Iba mins near our camp at Bdliipur, the remains were so 
worn down by time that we had to look oarefnlly at the 
gronnd and watch for minute fragments of brick to aseertaiu 
when we were within the limits of the old town. The little 
that we saw presented an appearance of very great antiqnityt 
and the remains were certainly undefined in extent, T!^ 
lumuns at 8She{-Mihe( may be concisely described as those 
of a stroiigly fortified town of moderate sue, with soctMUivo 
•cUgiotts cstsiblishmonts on the south in a qpaoe enc l ose d hy 
great dykos. 

Onnningham's hypothesis that Hiuen TrimgmiiulMk Ae 
pilaeo fhr the tolm aeems to me nndsasrving ijf uprlUHa 
amHidaration. 

' "BsTocIa” ml. i, p. tn. 
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!||» 110011,111 SIM. io0WNf«lKWOf[4(NB^^ 

ItiiHuuij, ood other fbm <w>t iotOodid io Omuanf^tim*f 
Olrvif, do not Mon to «•• •« oU huftonoogh to egioo 
Oto d«ori]itioiM hjr iho fOlgrim Th* toim goto opptolll 
flShot jo goito 0 minor one, the nuOn goto ie tor to the eMt» 
end toeee Orijhir. The nmtt meet important goto ie thel 

00 the weet tide 

Ae to the distonoe of the JetoTono, the ootnol 
of Sihe( from the romporto agrees sufficiently wsU olth 
Fashion’s estimate of 1,200 paces, but is much too short for 
the estimate of the more accurate Hiuen Tsiang, who giree 
the distance as five or six /i, that is to say, about a mile, 
If the site of SrSvasti is ever surveyed I believe that the 
mins of the Jetavana and its surroundings will be found 
covering a very large area about a mile from the ibain 
city gate. 

As to Easyapa’s town and slBfia the pilgrims differ 
seriously in their statement of the distance. Cunningham 
follows Fa-hian’s lead, and fixes on Tandwa as the site. 

1 cannot stop to discuss this identification beyond remarking 
that it is unconvincing. 

Two details in Hiuon Tsiang’s narrative seem to me to 
indicate that ^ravasti was near the foot of the mountains. 
After describing the fate of Devadatta and the other sinneis 
who were swallowed up by the earth, he says: “These 
three ditches are unfathomable in their depth; when the 
floods of summer and autumn fill all the lakes and ponds 
with water, these deep caverns show no signs of the watar 
toaading in them.” Such a phenomenon might well occur 
at the foot of the hills. It cannot bo made intelligible when 
the description is applied to the ordinary ponds south of 
]fibe(. 

The other indication is given by the story of the Mind ed 
foh he i u. “At this time Tathigata was in the eildrw of 
tha Jetasgpa, and heating their piteous cries he was mofud 
*tn nswuiwsnoB, and caused a mit wind to Mow toont (he 
IheWF Meuntoins [Himalaya]” and heal thsou This 
higmi iadkMtos the proximity of the mountoina. 
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ijjl^ It iHiiotliflir 1 liave MmarlMd iluit "tliiHMi ik 

m itMm wltttoTer to doubt the toourkoy of Hinen IMkog’a 
(Mi&nnit of {ilaoM wbiob he penoUBlly Tinted, end when 
]tb MMKmnt is inconsistent with local facts, an identification 
jbkcfd on an attempt to force the facts into agreement with 
tho account must be rejected.” On the other hand, arbitrary 
amiodations of the pilgrims’ texts in order to make them 
•([ptec with the local facts of places assumed to be identical 
those Tisited by the pilgrims are equally uncritical 
and unsatisfactory. 

For Fa*hian, besides the old versions of R^musat and 
Liudlay, wo now have the versions of Beal, Giles, and Legge 
Hhe translation by Proicssor Legge is irom a Corean text, 
the other trauslatious uie from Chioese texts. The 
testinioiiy of Fa-hian cuuuot safely be called until these 
Teriions have boon compaied, and that which appears t6 
b# the best has boon selected. For Hiuen Tsiang we have 
the translations of Beal and Julicn. The earUer version 
of the great French scbolar is a very useful check on the 
lOOdieriugs of Mr Beal Occasionally, even when all avail* 
aUc critical sources open to a student ignorant of Chinese 
have been exhausted, the conclusion becomes inevitable that 
there is an error in the text That error may be due to an 
original blunder of the obsci ver, to mistakes in transcription 
of the Chinese text, or to impeifect interpretation. But 
I btolieve that such errors are few. Fa-hian is undoubtedly 
very lax in his mdioations of direction, and when he sayi 
he may mean any direction east of a north anid 
sbnth meridian. This laxncss of expression must bo 
allowed for, and when Fa-hian says ** east/’ while the more 
priMsiae Hiuou Tsiang says north-east,” the statement of 
tba more precise writer should ordinarily be preferred* 
in ataiments as to distance both pilgrims are genovally, 
ao ftur aa I have obaerved — and 1 have studied large pitlii nk 
fhair writings with great minuteness-^ually leoatworthy^ 
Plhhiaii counts by Hiuen Tsiang eoanta by K."" 

^ IWIm both writers, using these different forma of espanidhni^ 
agfii substantially in the result, we are bouni to^eooafli,, 
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MtfMtt'M «linnMt ttiilM* flwn U tl* Oitwm iMm 

t$ pfof9 ii mongf 

Oo«k€«iti!iig 4m posittcm of Sit^iMC velfttif4y to 
tlm two |pllgtim» 0 $ proved obovo, ogiwo ia 
lOMUEumr, and muat not bo dioWliotod until tho critic om 
giro some plaiutible explanation for the agreement of tjhk 
two writers in error, and can produce conoluaivo eTkleums 
that the error exists. 

At Benares, RSjgir, Baragaon (Nulanda), and many ttibor 
places, the identification of which is certain, the aootiraey 
of the observations of the pilgrims, and especially of HinoA 
Tsiang, has been proved in innumerable instances. A very 
striking confirmation of the accuracy of both Fa-hian OJ|d 
Hiuen Tsiang has been afforded by the recent discovery auA 
exploration of the Lumbin! Garden (Kummin Del). The local 
details agree admirably with the pilgrims’ descriptions 
Dr. Stein’s hurried tour with the Buner Field Force has 
proved that even when the scantiest allowance of time waa 
available for exploration the itinerary of Hiuen Tsiang 
served as an accurate guidebook and permitted of the 
aatisfagtory identification of all the principal sites.^ 
Therefore, I repeat, sound principles of criticism require 
ua ordinarily to accept the statements of each of the two 
Cfiiinese pilgrims, Fa-hian and Hiuen Tsiang, in the first 
instance, as they stand. In the case of Fa-hian the two 
flfXtiti represent^ by three versions, should be compared, 
and the best selected as his testimony. When Fa-hian 
or appears to differ, from Hiuen Tsiang, the apparent 
diffi»renoe ahould be olosely examined to see if it cannot be 
rtoonoiled. I oan cite cases in which snob diveigenosw, 
which at first sight appear large, can be reduced to rWT 
iHinOw limite. If the difibrence is iireconeilable, tlM 
taitinumy of Htuen Tsiang is generally to be prefeiMdL 
in order to be oartain what his testimony ii^ it Is 


• J* iNlU BHort ti SB AnhsMlagiM] Tosr wA flw Bsaw fItH jUitf* 
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iPbM tito of BBmb lUiSiif*' fkaglreei, as i( oftell 
4^ wiAi ill# “Baeord# of Waatam Ootuitties'* (Si->yo*ki)^ 
tiba t ailto i o iiy of dia ** fiaaords** ia :|o ba prefarrad. Whaa 
tftaa# atriot piinoipUa of oritioiaiii an appliad I vanton to 
aay tbat the nnmhar of Jagitimate and naceaaaiy emandatioils 
il| the tMCt aither of Fa-hion or of Hiuaa Taiang will not 
b# Ifcrga. Arhitraiy amandationa made to auit praoonoaivad 
tIhmriM an wholly inadmiaaible. 

June 25, 1899. 

POSTRORIPT. 

Jailer I had paased for preu the proofs of my paper, 
I happened to come ujMin the record of the tranqwrt of 
a heavy image, probably in the twelfth century, ovw 
a dutai)ee td about seventy miles, which afibrds a stiikiag 
parallal to we event which according to my boU^ ooonrred 
at fiibe(*Mahet. 

4t a place called I,onar, nearly twelve miles south of 
Vehkar in the BuIdanS District of Beriir, there is # group 
of temples adjoining a remarkable salt lake. The sanctnary 
of the finest of those temples is occupied by an aveot statue 
of Vifou, described as standing on a '* pedestal alfarently 
original,” which image is said to have been brou^t from 
Nagpur at very great cost. The Lonar temples are believol 
to date from the twelfth century. 

Tha direct distance from l^nfir to Nagpur is not leas 
than aetenty miles. If somebody in Beiir thought it wwth 
lirhite to tnusport a heavy image seventy miles or mon 
aanae countiy, then is no reason to hesifdto in briiaviag 
tlait aomehody in Oudh took the trouble of moving a otatq# 
fifty nilas when water carriage was availalde.* 

T. A. a 

> ''liOi «f AsHossrim Bssislw la tbs Cwinl VHniasw sad Billr,'* 

E li VlL Beny CooNai, M.H AB., uaMriateadMit AnhseaUkieal 8aqay, 
. {islsam: OOm e( tts Bapw & tmfcat of OoMnnSn Medan 
aS7. Paiao, iggoi ivo sad aaais si^ (Vol. m of Awdisylu^wa 



Altt* near OaihatL By CSaptain K it 

Gvbdok, LS.C., fif.B.A.8, 

Anoifost the many interesting places that lie peitr the oU 
town of Pragjotishpur or Oanhati is A^wakranta^ or, at 
aokne jpeople call it, Adwaklanta. It is called A^wakraoiS 
beoaase the route of Krishna is said to have been niA 
AiMkrautS when he was carrying off his bride, Bttkminl 
(Ahen * horse' and krdnid (iFhf) 'passed byt). If it ii 
eallsd Aiwaklanta, it means the place where the horse was 
tisad ; iUnid meaning * tired ' or ^ weary.' It ehould also 
be remembered that r and / are often interchangeable. 
Compare Sukreshwar, which is often called Hukleshwar* 
Aiwakrinta, or A4waklunta, is on the north side of the 
Brahmaputra, a little to the west of the island of Umananda, 
which lies in the midst of the mighty Brahmaputra. The 
people at the temple show you various holes in the rock 
at AiSwakrintS, which, they say, are the footprints of 
Krishna's horses. It is at this place that the people bathe 
during the Asokastami festival, the day when the current 
of the Brahmaputra is thought to flow backwards, the 
reverse current being popularly supposed to be the holy 
OaogS. The origin of the festival is said to be due tci 
AJwafcrinta having been the bathing-place of BukmiaL 
^Chii goddess bathed in the river, but was annoyed by psoplv 
stening at her from the opposite bank, upon which Krishgl 
imCMnptly interposed what is now known as the " Ar parbat^^ 
as a^fsareen. Another explanation of the “Ar parbat" ts 
that it is imluoky to look upon the rocks of Elarmanisa 
(flMT ITinSiwida). These rocks no longer became vinbl* 
when the ** Ar parbat" was interposed. At the foot of the 
Adwektfota hill there is a small and rained temple. There 



aIwajcbIstI, nus oaiibaix. 


i| ttiry ].itl]*1«ll> ^ the wajr of aroUteotore, Imi U iMi Ill'll 
ttlrt ,I foond the Oarnnsan, or atone throne ahotm in 
Plile I. At eedk corner of the throne are kneeling fignreai 
all of vhioh haye the beads of birds. These strange figorea 
ere aaid to represent the ‘ Garuda,’ or sacred bird of Tiahnu. 

to soo the Ananta Sajya entails a stiff climb up stone 
Aeps whiclk since the earthquake of 1897 have become 
ill on the slant The temple of Vishi^u has been rained by 
the eartbqiiake, but the wonderful carving which is shown 
ill Plate II nemains intact. This carving is on a block stone 
and is of exquis^ti workmanship. The subject of the 
oerving is the sleep of Vishnu whilst resting on the snake 
Ananta. In the ilflh liook, chapter xxv, of the Srimat 
Bhagavat, the lollowing dosciiption of the Ananta Sajja 
(literally the Ananta hod) is found — “The Great God who 
is the Creator of the uni\crbe and the first cause, by 
ieoamation (partial), became the snake god, Ananta, with, 
ene thousand heads, and rules over the nether regions (Fatal) 
tuidi eupports himself on the water below. The Great God, 
wlieil wishing to destroy the Universe for the purpose of 
leereation, evoutuolly icsted on the Ananta, and there he 
sl^pt. Ages rolled on in tins way.” Then the Pura^as 
etkate how a frog, a tortoise, a piece of water weed 


leepeotively support the Annuta upou which the Great 
Qcd slept. 

JBere it may be remarked that the name of the God 
BBriyan is popularly (and wrongly) derived from thia 
IsgmldLjli if it meant ndtd ^ water’ and ayan * orbit.’ 
IBhoH slept upon the Ananta his will was done, 

i4» fjHjHhrerse was destroyed and the work of reoreation 
The will of Vishnu was manifested in Brakmn 
St uilpi^ and it is the God Biihma who is depicted as 
iittittg on the lotus which hos sprung from the nsTol of 
TMugia. Brahinm bewildered at seeing nothing but watss; 
dtted down into the depths for 100 years. When he lese 
to the surface he heard a voioe from heaven myk fiQMS lg|Mi 
(^|>o penance”). He did so, and he beheld Matfssi^ 
Briiilie one hand and &Ta on the other. ^ 








PLATE U 




If 

KiKHttEvt iifi 'SilttL* Of MBntt to oMnlli liilk 
m iMrayoA ^ luiphu $iopal«tlo|. m ttonii Mrritt 
di|ijMed in tbe i>hotogni]4 depioti tibtt HiAdu theory # 
t|ye awotton. 

the prioit of the temple stall ket^s op some eemhltiiee 
of vordxip before this wonderful carvmg; bat the Oftiting 
kOs been exposed to wind and weather since the earthqaoke> 
md it will soon crumble away unless some shelter is pat 
op over it. This would be well worth doing. The female 
haling figures of Plato 11 an' tlie bTSgkanyu, or the 
daughters of the Snako. Some of them have already loat 
their heads. 
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An. m.’-^ahdi/dHa and Mnaj/Ona. By Frofeswr Sms 
Orakdra Acharta Yidyabhvsaha, M.A. 

As thsn is still mucb uncertainty as to use of these tsniia» 
Ihaad ezolusively, of course, in Mahay iina texts, 1 have 
Immg^t together a series of passages in which tiie 
eaqaressioDfi occur, and would venture to draw one or tISo 
eomdusions from the manner in which they are used. 

In the Lalitavistura, page 38 (Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
edition), we find tho word lllnayana used in contrast to the 
glorious religion of Buddha : 

Alayo dharmalokamukham Hinayunaspfha^atayai snip* 
vartate | 

Adhyisayogo dharmalokamukham udarabuddha-dharmi* 
valambanatayai samvartate | 

** Beflection is an initiatory light of religion which makes 
people feel aversion against the Hlnayana. Con* 
oentration is an initiatory light of religion which 
makes people lean on the glorious religion of 
Buddha." 

Again: 

Asmin MahSySne sa tam mabatlip bodbisattvadeva* 
pOTfadom etad avooat.* 

**]a this great vehicle he said to the large assembly of 
Bedhisattvas and Devas as follows." * 





MHsas'is wsailiutiT eompt. And tt mskM no boUor It tte 
fthlldifMan'smWMiiottopiwnd^ FntaMrBssdaU 

Mmm A to om^mo too Tttotai ranl^ and mCom nw na 
nin&o^Snn to* MNH to hsvo bam onittad. TfcsrMRtinnJsilsa 


Itoto toiipidy > im to toto giant vAida, aii^^ 





H MAmatmiuL .jtim 

. On pi^ I4d <j|M» «<Mf4 *agr(»jfHtin k *ud m a 

fkr lM ll«)ilgrSM to whiok tiie peoploi of tlio wodd vaM 

to bo oqavortod by Qautonw : 

Ki&tQ janasya atiuvartanatSini karoti 
Xiipi-($alam agatuxn Rudiksita-Siksa^artlxam | 
ParipScanaithaipL bahudnraka ag^aySne 
Anyaip^ ca eattvaniyutan amrte vinetam || ^ 

(Gautama), following tho practice of ordinary men^ 
comes to attend school in order that he might impart 
instructions 1o the good, and might convert many 
boys to the oxcellent vehicle (agra-ySna), and might 
lead innumerable people to ambrosia.*^ 

A.rya-do\a, who, as a diseipli of Nugurjuna, probably 
belongs to the second century A n , dcsciibes the distinotive 
characteristics of the Maha}«lnd and HmaySna in thb 
following Torsos 

Hlnayimabhirudhiinam nntyu^sanka pade pade | 
Sa^griinia-jayaH tu tesam dilra ova vyavasthitah || 62 || 

Mehayuimbhiriidhas tu kaiund-dharma-varmitah | 
EFp5-naya-dhnnur-\tTno jagaduddharanasayah || 53 || 

Mahusattvo mahopayah sthira-buddhir atandritah I 
JitvS dusfara-bomgramam tanxyaty uparan api || 54 || 

PateTo ’pi hi klisyante svarthamdlra-parayaQa]^ I ' 
Jagadartba-vidhat^ dhau>ds te viralah janah || 56 || 

illta**TStudi«duhkhani sahanto svartha-lampa^h | 
Jagadartha-pnivrttas te na sahaute kathaip nu te || 56 || 

liniraka^yahi duhkhSni sodhayyaoi krpalubhih I 
§Ita<>Tatadi-duhkhSoi kas tany api vioarayet II 67 || 

Kim^kalpaoSip kuryat nopavSsaip na oa kriyiqi | 
l9nSna-4aaoaqi na caivitra grama-dhannaipTiTatjayftilSSlj 

Hakha»dantSsthi«majjana]^ pituh tukra-Tikinli^ ) 
lIa]|iiir<Mita«lmfiUU ]nit)r*tanita-cambhaTai|i || SO |( 


I laiits«Mtfi,p.i4e. 






l^triU|i IHII ytp^ QiAgi^MPim ii«dhy»ti It WW 

Hji hy alael«f)iataitoyai]|^ k^Hto* ^ pai^h ptiiuih | 

fuAtmi itoei^intnpur^a^ piigi^o *pi ita TiAtxdhytti II 91 1 1 


]pMi1tonuiii apt Oai^gaya^^ naiva avS j^udAhim avhati t 
^IWmSd dharma*dhijaip puip^ip tlrtha-snaaaip tu niapka* 


lam II 62 || 


l)barmo yadi bhavet anuuat kaivartjluam kitSrtbnti | 
Kaktaip divatp piavis^nam maisjadiuSm tu kS kathail63ll 

^pa^knayo ’pi snanenu naiva ayad iii ruNcayah | 

Tato rugadi buddhis tu drsyate tlrtha-seviiuii|i || 64 IP 


62. The people of^ the little vehide (IIInayaDa) am 
afraid of death at every step, their achievement of 
victory m war lies indeed \eiy far oft. 

63. The man of the great vehicle (Mahayana) is olad 
with the armour of mercy; he, intent on saving the 
world, is fully equipped with the bow and arrows 
of sympathy and morality. 

64. Great in force, efiicient in means, firm in purpose, 
freed from slothfulness, he comes out victorious from 
tbe terrible war and brings about the emancipation 
of others. 

96. For the sake of selfish interest even the beasts 
undergo pains, but it is only those few people who 
suffer pains for the sake of tbe world that deserve 
our thanks. 

59* In aeooring their selfish ends people submit to 
suffering from cold and wind : why, then, do Aegr 
net desire to nndergo sufibrings for the sake ora* 
miMP 




II mixmA ^ mtim** 

00 ICvm Uia ntwfiM o( hM •hoitld be b«n« Iqi Ibt 
bMkl^bMrtftd ; who euwi for the enflMia^ 

Iren eoM and wiadP 

S8» ITo one abdnld meditate injory to othere, none ahoold 
obaenre faating or ceremoniea, none ahonld care for 
the polity of bathing ; all pagan obaerranoea ahoold 
be amd^. 

69. The naila, teeth, bones, and nerves grow up from the 
aemen of the father; while the fleah, blood, and 
hair, etc,, grow up from the blood of the iqgther* 

60. Thus this lump of flesh (this body) is prodoced by 
impure substanocs and remains full of them. Being 
of that nature, how can it be purified by bathing in 
the Ganges ? 

61. An impure water-pot, though washed again and again 
by water, cannot be rendered pure ; s^ the lamp full 
of impurities (the liody) cun never be rendered pure. 

62. A dog, though ho cross the Ganges by swimming, 
does not deserve to be ionsidered pure; much more 
is bathing in holy places absolutely useless to the 
good. 

68. If bathing can confer merit, fishermen are very 
meritoiious , not to speuk of the fishes and others 
who are immersed m water day and night. 

64. It is certain that from bathing sin ia not eT«n 
dissipated, because lust, hatred, etc., are feond 
aziating in people who are in the habit of making 
pilgrimages.” 

In the above verses the followers of the MabiySna are 
abaraetariied as being menoful and liberal, and ahrayh 
datannined to save the people of the world; wUIe la jii 
the lollowera of the Hfnayina who are an^arantfy spahiat 
of as being selfish, and as observing ritoidiitie eei«ineti||h% 
aneh as bathing in the Ganges, making p|lgrk|agaib flkt* 
Naw, ii may be asked, was it not the BiahawlMpaSl oMr 



XIiMm 4ImI iMiiM ill* lh» 

<|i*g** nwkfitg 9iterfia*g«*, *1*. H be fMMriHe I|hI| 
I* Jiiy«»d«T» ^ tern RlnajrSiM ineliiledl the fellowet* *f 
Mh*wttiemf On tbie oempiMre dSati-devu, vbo, in bb 
BoAli-MrySirntini, wye : 

Knav Middhuii MahiySnai|i kathaip aiddhaa tmd agamal^ | 

' Taaaid abbaya-aiddho 'aau na aiddho ’aau tnv&ditali l|43|i 

TibinntyayS oa tatrSathu Mabuyune 'pi tarn kuru I 

Anyobbayeapi-satyatire vedader api aatyata || 43 || 

flniivsJlp Mahayanam itii oed agamax^i tjaja | 

Tirthikaih aayiYadatvat avaih paraid cag^amantarai}) 1 1 44 

**42a If the great vehicle (Mahaulna) xa not inadmioeiblei 
how is your tradition admissible ? For the reason for 
which yoi^ rely on your books, treat the MahaySna in 
the same manner. Authorities must be acknowledged 
as anthoritiesi and it is not yours alone that should 
be regarded as being so. 

43* The grounds which have led you to cherish faith in 
your dastras should lead you to cheridi the same 
in th^ MahaySna too. It is on account of the very 
infallibility vested in both these doctrines that your 
Vedas also derive their authority. 

44. If the MahaySna Sastra is to be rejected as being 
full of contradictions and inconsistencies, then the^ 
I^Sstra of the Tirthikas is also to be rejected on 
the very some ground of contradictions and inoon* 
sistenoies being contained therein.’* 

The MahSjina was also called Cira^ySna, Bodbisattva* 
Skaryina. Buddba«yina, Prathama-ySna, Bgnrfbmp 
nW i llif »yiism ireftha-yana, and so forth. So die Affu*^ 
llhiMrpli ftmjiKji^niinitS says : 

th. /Mini Hi the BvUhW Xm Mrigr, 
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lifMiB ullto iyvfna&a SabUitSr BUgsImitna 

M«faSyintt|i H«hi;Siiam iH Bbitgttiaii iMQFtte, (|b» 
d«vi«amDaiia;y8lokain abhibhaTaa mryS^i^i ShSiil^ 
aaviataya atimabattaya tan Mahayanam. Yathi ih&i» 
aprameya^am asaipkbyeyanaqi aattvanSm aTakiia][|^ 
evam ova Bhagavan aamin yane apramoyS^am aMUi(i« 
khyeyanam sattvanum avakatob. Anena Bbagavai; 
paryaycna : Maliayanam idara Bodhisattvanaip Ma^ 
•attvanam, Naiviisya agamo df^yate naivasya nu||Wno 
dfAyate tiapyaaya sthanaip samvidyate. Evam iMya 
Bhagavan Mahayanaij a naiva purvanta ^|pdabli|fate 
nSpi madhj'a upalabbyate, atha samam BhagavaipB 
tad yunam. Tasmat Maba,\unam Mahayanam ity 
ucyato * 

** After this had been said the long-lived Subhuti spoke 
thus to the Lotd . ‘ O Lord, Mahaynna is' called the 
Mahi~ym». (great vehicle). It js called Mahayina 
becauso it will lead gods, men, and demons, bein^ 
as spacious us tho sky. Just as the sky may be 
a receptacle for immeasurable and innumerable 
objects, so also, 0 Lord, this vehicle (yana) is 
a receptacle fur immense and innumerable sentient 
beings (sattva). In this book, O Lord,' the Mehi* 
yana is to be understood to be a receptacle for the 
Bodhisatlvus alone. It is not seen whence it comes, 
whither it goes, and where it stops. Thus, 0 Lotd, 
neither the b(>ginuing, nor end, nor middle the 
Mabiiyana is perceptible. This vehicle (yans^, 
0 Lord, is of equal dimensions throughont. It j|S 
for these reasons that the Maha^ana is oaUed ife^ 
yina, great vehicle.' " 


Afchi: 

To oa khaln punar ime iyufman SnbhSte trayb 

sattvayinikS^ pndgali^ Tathigatena 5kh|m|i«'4|||l 

irwgiuyi yamii a i nnigii awm wflpiHii fjWPliP' 



m | ^sLm 44 u 
jSAufi bbanti yadafe Bu4dli«.y3a«i|i Bo^httaHkfA* 
ySnaiji I ^ 

0 lMg4iir6d Sabliuti, a« to the thnn) claeeee of peeBongeel 
on the Buddha vehicle^ deacribt^d by the Tathigiti, 
there is no room for throe. In fact there is only one 
vehicle called Buddha*yana or Bodhisattva-ySna.*’ 

Eatfaaiii ca Ananda Bodhinattvena Mahilsattveua apare^iqi 
Bodhisattvayanikanam antiko sthatavyam | Tadya* 
iSlpi ndiTia Ananda hastari | Eto mama BodbisattrS 
M^Tsattvah tSastara ity evam sthiitavyam j f!ka*y5na« 
saniarudba vafa ime Bodhisiittvil Mahaaattva eka- 
margu-samarudha vata imc mama BodhisattvS HabS* 
sattvah samanabhiprayai vata imc mama Bodhisattvi 
MalaTsattvali | ^ 

^*0 Ananda, how should a Bodhisattva behave himself 
towards other people on the same vehicle P Just as, 
0 Ananda, towards the Lord. Ho should regard 
them as his Lords. He should remember also that 
they too are passengers on the same vehicle (eka* 
yana), travellers on the same road (eka-mSrga), 
and their cuds are also the same as his.’' 

A detailed account of the Mahayana is^ to be found in 
chapter id of tho Sata-sahasrika-PrajuaparamitS, tnanu- 
scripts of which are contained in the Library of the Asiatie 
^|| 90 isty of Bengal. 

^ Atfvagho^ in his Buddhacarita-kavya writes ; 

Prabhasan ksepayet kalpam natu Buddha-gun^-k^ayam | 
mayStra Samboddha-sadguno ’bhyanuvar^yate||84ll 

ftrittS rSinfmndft'nfttp k]rtvS samcaradhvam sada ^ubhe | 

JoirfS MabaySoagi Sambuddha-dharma-sMhanam | 

l^rvn^iattVE^hia^ sarvabuddhaih praearitam II 85 B* 




II 


WAHrlaryitf jUOt JBd|r4X!|At4L 

* iV y l lWIh * & B. Chmell fninahto* «h« iMns m fellovtt: 
a WMnwtor might ipend • kalpa, but the vivtiiee of 
* Hut Buddha would not come to an end,— thua bjr me 
liM the multitude of the virtuee of the Buddha been 
deaeribed. 

85 . Having heard this and welcomed it with joy, go on 
ever in happiness; this, sirs, is the Mabayana, the 
instrument of the Law of the perfect Buddha 
[aaiphuddha, fully enlightened one], which is the 
eatablisher of the welfare of all beings, iWfort. 
Iqr ill the Boddlui.’’' 

In the SamSdhi-raja-sutra, which is a Gatha-Sanskrit 
work of considerable aiitiquity» we find that the term 
IfehaySna was used as being the source of all Buddhist' 
haiowledgo, and as denoting the religion professe^ by the 
Buddhists : 

Anirodham anutpannam anavilam anaksaram | 

MahSySnam ahaip stosye Buddha-jilunubhiTauchayS || 


Aprapaficatp nirulambam Bodhisattvair namaskrtam | 

KemSmi Sirasajasram Mahajanam asamskrtain !| ^ 

*‘With the object of attuining a Buddha’s knowledge, 
I adore the Mahayana (great vehicle), which is 
neither destroyed nor made, which is[|deToid of stains, 
and which cannot be described by woi^. I lepeatedlyt 
bow down to the Mabayana, which is devoid of anyt 
oontingenoy, nou<conditional, uncreate, and revevsnoed 
by the Buddhists.” 

* 

In the AmitSyar<dhyina>sutra, which was perhaps tmns* 
ktsd into Ohinese in the first century a.i>., we esme aoioti 
ae following passage : — 

^ l la M l iSBsiits^p. 1S4, Ssnw. 

* SsaUUiiii Min, ^ I, BaUhaS Tnt 8ocl«^ 



iM «• U% «MNi kiUpiMM OallHiym 
4aaliSilf; tbm bwt tmdMMMl and bell«ntt^ tl», 
UglMii Hftttfa : tiMOMfon I now oomi to mmI Mid 
woloMio thoo.*' * 

Jtt tbo fioddhanus-pu^darflca {chap, ii, vene 101, S.B.BL 
Sorioi, Jcsi, 63 ) we find the mention of oka-yina, tho cbgla 
Taldoie for the conveyance of the Buddliiata of all aeotioiia. 

In the Dharma-Mngraha, aoction ii, throe yanas (toIuoIm) 
are mentioned. 

dtipi y&nani || 

drSvakayanaip Pratyeka-buddha-yanain Mahayinain OOli |* 

In tho Pali work Buddha-vamsa, the same three yfinei 
are mentioned : 

Kaeea vacanam tiP SSvaka<Paccekabuddhaoam aeidhfi* 
ranaip Sammasambaddhassu eva vacanam | * 

*' Whose word ia it P It is tho word of the Saipbnddha 
(the perfectly enlightened ouc), which is not to be 
oompared with that of l^ravakas and PratydcB> 
buddhas.” 


H. A. Jaschke, in his Tibetan-English Dictionary, p. 286 , 

writee: 

"Tdg-pa — 2 , for attaining to salvation; tdg'pa 70001, 
tkne eonveyanefB, are generally mentioned, bat in 
most oases only two are specified, via., tdg«pn 
dman«pa, HTnayana, and t^g-pa i'cn-po, Mahayina, 
generally called the little and the great oonveymnee 
or vehicle, by means of which the distent shore of 
salvation may be reached. Yet mention is aloe 
made a ahdga-l^ tdg>pa, Mantoi«yana, aig. 
iJar. !»*, 18 .” 


tna«M«d.iat» EsglMi by h TskskaH, •.BJl. 

i[«SliiLaBiy, ast tsrt^i 
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ptUlk tiiSi eompaie iJie foliowin| i|naMti the t 

iTo Snubifta sadi Baddha*&ri[val(a«:^nd 7 dEt(^ 

jinSnim | * 

" He who always bowed down to the respected SiiTakas, 
Pratyeka'buddhas, and Buddhas.'* 

In the Brhat Svayambhu Purina the Sravakas and 
Pratjreka-httddhas are mentioned without any feeling of 
disrespect to them : 

drSvahS^am api nutha I'ratyekuitSm tathaiva ca | 

HahaySnanam saive^m vidjclnaip gumh siddhakah || * 

** He is the Lord over the Aravakas and Pratyeka-buddhas ; 
he is the suciessiul <cachei of the branches of Maha- 
yana learning ” 

In the Akai^-garbha Sulra, quoted in the AikM-samuccaya, 
we find that Aruvaku-ship is considered as lower than the 
Mahayana : 

AkaiU'garbha-sulre tu aha | Atavakajanam ovasya na 
bhuvati pnlgeia Malta} anuiniti p 

“He has not acquired the Aiavakajana, much leas the 
MahuySna." 

Aravaka'jnnistsand Prat}eka>buddha-}anibts are ridiculed 
itt some texts, lu AikM-saiuucca^a, p. 7, we find one 
whe did not pay respect tu the ''^abayaua (Buddha-} ana), 
b«t ftillowed the Aru\ aka-yaua, designated as Padu-rathf^ 
gaitika, a passenger of the beasts’ carnage. 

The AiSvokas woie listeners, learners, exercising thrir 
energies in acquiring Buddhist knowledge lor thcnnsslTes, 
but not necessarily trying to teach their lellow-men to achieve 
the same. The Pratyeka-buddhas, themselves Mlightened* 
wane not of any service in spreading enlightenment to othese. 
It wee the Buddhas alone that worked hard to deliver their 
leOcw-men. 

^ lafitefittoiH. oliftp n, p S6S, Bengal 

* Bflint Bntniablift Paripn, im. Ir, p^ 1 

* SUfliiniieenynt P)niibiiniwperion«i«» 


Amalie BoeiniT’e 
p 11. 
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VP AM IM « «mh» cMt ai» ISmIImi 
MWoW iMMd nmke ik » |K^iat |p MiPe hi* te&owHN|pi Igr 

|»i < i < ih tog MMmg them the ral4ion ctf Ikaddlia. 

Atha Ichfiltt Ayyaniia SiibhSiir Bbagavantam etad atoeak ) 
Katbaaqi Bhagavan Bodhisattva-ySiia-saipptiMtUtM 
athfitayyaip katbaip pratihattavyai|i katliai|i oittai|i 
pragrahitavyam | Bhagavanuha i ilia SubbSta Bodki* 
aattva-yana-aaippraathitoua evaip citiam utpidayl* 
tavyaip aarve sattva maya aiiupndhit^t^e airviga* 
dhatau parinirvapuyitavyiiii | ^ 

**Then the long-lived Subhuli said thus to the Lord: 
* How, O Lord, should tho passenger of the Buddhist 
vehicle conduct hitnscdf, how train himaelf, how 
should ho diHciplino his heart P ' The Lord replied : 
^ The passenger of the Buddljist vc^lnclo should bore 
cherish such desire that he may bring about the 
salvation of all sentient beings by enabling them 
to enter into tho unconditional oleinont of Nirvana.’ ** 

In the Karuua-pu^darTka wo find tlu^ distinction between 
the j^vaka^ and Piatyeka-buddha-ydiias on the one haad» 
and the MahSyuna on the other, stated as follows : 

Tat tvaq|i Brahmaua svapiiam adraksih ajiare manofyS 
mahisa - rathSbhirudhah sumanoroala - lankrtatirasah 
apathena daksiiiabhimukham gacchaiiti te api tvayS 
Brahma^a kulaputrah trisu punya • kriyi - vasiufU 
pratifthapitah kevalam utma - damanSrtham atma- 
damanSrtham. drivakayana - samprasthituh tefSqs 
tfrSvakayaua-sainprasthitauam Brahma^a-pudgslinim 
adaip pQrvanimittam | ^ 

BrShtnan, you saw in a dream that some iiMn> 
ovnamented on the head by garlands of fl0Wek% 
#ore going astray towards the south by riding 
Inifiiloea Those men, too, were made by jron to 





0 uii^'issik 

uO0fit MtielM of tirtoe; thief, for the aidM of 
oomt^ling thenuelTM aaii lor leUbg ibenM&fM 
is ’repose, took up %be rdiiote of the diSvakM. 
0 Brahmas, your dream was a forecast of the peqple 
of ^raTakayana.** 


On page 67 of the Eanq£ - pandarika the followiog 
passage oqcurs: 

Na oa punah 6ravaka-Fr8tyeka*baddha>y5n5>bhili8l 
anoitarayanam akanksami | 

*'I am not a candidate for the j^iaraka-yona nor lor tlie 
Fratyeka>baddha>y5na, but I desire the attainment of 
the anuttarsyana (excellent Tehiole).'* 

On pages 65 and 66 of the Earunii-pundarika (Buddhist 
Text Society’s edition), the siavakas and Pratyeka«baddhlM 
•re described as being those i\ho did not forsake the world, 
and whose thirst was not totally quenched. The Mahi* 
y&oists were, on the other bund, described as being those 
whose longings for the world ncie completely extinct, and 
irhoso exertions were wholly devoted to the deliverance of 
their fellow-men. 

From the above we may perhaps draw the conclusion 
that in the earliest Mahajana books the authors looked upon 
ewy view of hfe, different from their own, as Hinayana, 
the meaner, lower, lesser vehicle. They did nut confoe it 
exclusively to designate other Buddhists. But, from the 
fourth century downwards, in the period of Hindu revival 
when Buddhism, waning in India, was spreading rapidfy 
in adjoining and other countries, and the demand for 
missionarieB became great, the word Mahayanist meant 
especially those who were willing to go forth as preaohefs 
to save the world; and Hlnayanist meant espedally $ 
Buddhist who would not, or did not, do this. It nevtt 
meant the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam. 
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HOTS BT BBOFSaSOB t BBBOALL 


A$ the foregoing paper was submitted to me by Hie 
Ooftneil lor opinion, I subjoin at the request of the aethig 
editor of the Journal some notes upon it. 

The ooUeotion of passages from books mainly untransleted 
is in itself interesting ; but with the chief conclusion, os to 
the meaning of ' Hlnayilna/ few serious students will» 
I think, agree. 

The key to one of the chief difficulties is to be found in 
a passage, clearly from an early Mahayana-sutra, presented 
in the Idahavyutpatti (§ 10. 32), tho most autboritatire of 
the old glossaries of Buddhist Sanskrit, where we read: 
** iHitftaj)artn%rvdndrtham saivd hvutydnam prarthayanie ffod 
idam irdvakapratyekabfiddhaydnam, ^creatures seek after the 
Hinayana, to wit, the yaua of the ^ravakas and Pratyeka- 
hoddhaa.’ ’’ 

This explanation brings several of the above pissages well 
into line with the usually received view os to the two main 
divisions of Buddhist thought. The extract from Aryadeva* 
is both interesting and humorous, but I cannot see that in 
atanaas 60-64 the HinaySnists are still spoken of. 

It ia not clear to me what the author means to prove by 
his quotation from Bodhio., IX. 42-41 I may mention, 
hnwever, that tho commentary printed in de la Vallfc 
J^nusain’e Booddhisme,*' pp. 282 set^q, understands the 
dfsputants to be Buddhists, as tho point is, what is 
* epproved ' (sidJAam) as being the ^ word * of Buddha 
(SAiiyaPad^Paeanafn • • • Buddharaeanam). In the otXl 
ewsee non-Buddhists are introduced by way of illustration f 
FedMf ta explained as meaning the Vedas, the Sidkhya 
and so on,'^ while the tirthikas are Mi maip s a kae 
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n lalM, as 1 Ittm neesd j diMowad fron s 
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Bbt we have fortunately other meana for determining the 
^neation aa to the real meaning of the terms MahaySna and 
SDihayaiia. 

The testimony of the Chinese Pilgrims seems quite clear. 
I-tamg*s notes (at pp. 14, 15 of Takakusu's translation of 
hia ** Record *’) on the local distribution, the points of union 
(e.g. the Yinaya, the five 6kan(i/ia8, the four dryaaati/as) and 
disunion (worship of Bodhisattvus) leave hardly a doubt aa 
to what ho thought. Other passages may be found through 
Takakusu’s index, s.v« IlTiiayilna. As for Hiuen Tsang, he 
goes through the Buddhist world classifying countries and 
rinonasteries, according to the * Great ’ or * Little ’ Yehifele. 

From monuments the tebtimony is less conclusive, but no 
intelligeut traveller has much difiiculty iu recognizing the 
VahaySna caves with their images of AvalokiteSvara and 
PadmapaijiL It would be mterestiug to work out this latter 
line in detail, with inscriptions. 

As to the writer’s concluding sentence, it is t6o much to 
expect topograpliicul inforrimtion on distant countries from 
authors like the Indian Mahiiyiina doctors, but as to Ceylon 
it may bo worth while to nolo here that rocent discoveries, 
mfchaeological and literary, have disclosed the real existence 
ol worshippers of Avalokitesvara in the island, so that the 
rather confuseil tradition recorded by Uiuon Tsang, though 
questioned by Beal (** Buddhist Itecords,” ii, p. 247, n. 18)^ 
nuiy still have an element of truth. However the facts may 
have been, the important point for us now is that Hiuen 
Tumg does (if he be correctly translated) describe some of 
the * Buddhists of Ceylon ’ as of * the Little Vehicle.* 
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Abt. IV , — Translation of the Jajji, By M. Ma< 
M.R.A.K., T.C S. (retired). 

The Japji is the prayer ^liich miist bo repeated every 
morning by all true Sikhs It was (oniposed by Balm 
Nanai; in advanced years, and gives a brief summary of 
his idea of Qod, religion, ethics, and cosmogony. His 
views on these subjects are found much further expanded 
in his other compositions incorporated in the Ad Qranth. 
The Bikhs regard the Japji as tho key to the teaching of 
ihe early Qurus. 

Last year I printed and privately circulated among 
learned Sikhs a rough translation of the Japji for the 
fkyonr of correction and return. The translation Was 
vetiimed to me with corrections and suggestions by very 
many learned and distinguished Sikhs, among whom I may 
mention His Highness Prince Uipdumun Singh (Tikka Sahib 
of Nabha), Baba Sumer Siiigh (Mahaiit, Patna Sahib). 
Surdar LUaram Watanmal (Subordinate Judge, Sind), Sirdar 
Xaha Singh of Nabha, Sirdar Aya Singh (District Judge, 
Fnajiib), Bhais Bhagwan Singh and Hazara Singh of 
AauitMur, Bhai Avatar Singh, Bbai ljuchbman Singh, and 
Othen whom I beg to thank for the assMtunce rendered me. 
The ooiteotione and suggestions received I have now placed 
hilMre levaral gyanis or professional interpreter, of the 
Ofittth Sahib, at the head of whom is Bhai Sardal Siii||^ 
Sjflkti, Amritnr ; and the result ie the following a n wndod 
li Wl d h ii ti on. Hy gyanis have not been able to aoeept all 
a» oonoatiMw and auggestions received, because some torjr 
aMblldlir did not suit the contest; bat all of t hem hav# 
«at|Mlf genwdeired, and none rqeoted, it it beliavad. 
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Hie Jaiji is perhaps oae of the most diffioolt of httiwui 
fonq^itioDS. The notes appended to the translation maf 
give some, but only a very inadequate, idea of the struggle 
the gyanis and myself have had with the text. The Ad’ 
Granth, also called the Granth Sahib, is now unintelligible 
to the great mass of the Sikhs, and in a generation or two 
there will bo hardly any gyanis left, and the Sikh religitm 
will be lost, or have become absorbed, in Hinduism if there 
be no translation now mode in some literary language. 


THE JAPJI. 


There ia but one God whose name is true, the Creator,^ 
devoid of fear and enmity, immortal, luiboin, self-exUtent’; 
by the favour of the Guru ^ 

licpeat Ills name. 

The True Gno was in the bc^gimuug ; the True One waa 
in the primal age. 

The True One is * now also, O Naiiak,^ the True One alao 
diall be. 


> Xmta pmttkh It is jiorbaps not nete^Han tt> translate the word pufukk* 
It means male or crtati^o u^<iu\ Ihe ail-ptr^ading spirit in nmon witt 
a lemale element uittn'd a Bonl tnnn nhuh ^prnn^T creation In the Qr anfli 
Babib the Ourue speak of God us a male and thtinschts os femalea 

* 6aiMaii is domed from tin Sanskrit hurtyamthu, iihiih 1 hare found in thb 
pasem ui a mt\ ancient Sikh 

* Qm FWMd 1 have translated these words in deferenoe to the epiniQni af 
the majont) of the Sikhs , but with sc^tral Ica.med g\anis I have no mmfat that 
they were intended aa epithets of God, tb( great and bountiful Vide Gaseller'i 
Sunkrit Dictionary unaer the wordb g^tr and ptutadwit Gum Nanak nad no 
human gum , hu guru was God It was during the spiritual eupremaey of hit 
auoeeeeors the favour of the Gum was invoked, and deemed indiapenMbla for 
deliTerance 

* JSAi, * alao ' There are two Mm m this line which some aaj are idhmttfa. 

I have very little doubt that the fiitt hk% la an obaolotejMwt tenae of tha Miet&fa 
yerb Mu, and that the terse ought to be innalaied—The True One is, wmk gad 
alao dmll be. % 

* la Oriental poetioal woiha it la uanal for tho poet to msqlit 1di%lbl w 

a 1 in tho end of a eompositioii or sodaon of a eompadMb Vll|» 



vibiffHuaiov vm ttm. 0 


1 

Qy tWftltiag 1 oanaot obtein » ooacMptiou ol Hioit «vili 
though I think hiuidredt of thouwudt of times, 
though I be silent end keep my attention * firmly fizid 
on Him, I cannot praservu silence. 

Bnng*7./hr CM, my hunger ceaseth not though I obtain the 
load of the worlds. 

If man ahonld have thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
devices, even one would not assist him tn obtaining Ood. 

^OW shall man become true before God? How shall tho veil 
of falsehood be rent ? * 

By walking, O Nanak, according to the u ill ^ of the Com* 
mander as preordaiued.e 


II. 

By His order bodies are produced ; His ordor cannot be 
described. 

By Hie order souls * are infused uito them ; by His order 
greatness is obtained. 

By His order men are high or low; by His order they obtain 
preordained pain or pleasure. 

By His order some obtain their reward ; by His order 
others roust ever wander tn tranvntgrntion. 

All, are subject to His order ; none is exempt from it. 

who understandeth Ch>d’s order, 0 Nanak, is never guilty 
of egoiim.* 


fCMiisB k QiikBowa to Euroueaa poets extopt m the cose of profegaed imitstors 
m Orfpatil pootry. Were T therafore to omit tht word * ImiiiaIc ’ wheioTer it 
SiMs, I mm be cooealtuiff tbe taste of Europeaa readers, but the Sikhs do 
s4* dsdio soeb u omissionT^ 


ij Say lhit lipee, « longittg ’ It sometimei appears i 

« Jtekmalmd-^How ahaU the Uue of falsehood be brolesP 

a._v: j 


waiww^wama i 


-r mmsmen'^-now asau tne uue oi taisanooa oe oioaea r 
4 gw AnAte run, tin diniw pieuiin 

*MmiwtmliBMMMn,paM«Urtoiaf«rt(>th* BM-Mutatat, ^ to llw 

Jfk^tftotoWmtodwMiOcd. „ 






m 


m. 

Who Cftn sing His power P Who has power to sing U P ^ 
Who can sing His gifts or know His signs P^ 

Wb 9 can sing His attributes, His greatness, and His deeds?* 
Who can sing His knowledge whose study is arduous P 
Who can sing Him, who fi^hionetli the body and again 
destroyeth it? 

Who can sing ITim, who taketh away life and again re 
storoth itP 

Who can sing Him, w^'lio appoareth to be far, but is known 
to bf* near? 

Who can sing Him, who is r/ZAseoing and omnipresent?^ 

Tn describing Him there would never be an end. 

Millions of rnon give millions upon millions of descriptions 
of Him, huf then ptil to itesenbc lltui. 

The Givoi giveth ; the receiver gioweth wtary of receiving. 
In every ago man subsisteth by Jits bounty. 

The Commandei by Ilis oidei hath laid out the way qf the 
1(0} Id. 

Nanak, God, who is free fiom care, is happy. 


IV. 

True is the Lord, Irue is His name ; it is uttered with endless 
love.^ 

People pray and beg, '‘Qi\o me, give me" ; the Giver giveth 
His gifts, 

* A1m> tranHlut(*d IVIhhs c r hu^ the power 

* Aleo translntcd -lie who knnwH hn 

* CAsrii unduratood to be a contiatted form of achar, Soins tnadsis tbS 
word * excellont,* and make it on epithet of uadtat. 

* The preceding lines ot this pann are also tran^ted . — 

Some sing Hii power according to their abilities , 

Some sing His gitts ac cording to their knowle^ of His signs ; 

Some sing His attnbutes, His greatness, and His deeds ; 

Some ling His knowledge ithose study is arduoMS ; 

Some sing that He fasbioneth tbe'body and again destroyeQiiil; 

Some that He taketb awaj the soul and again restoietii it 
Seme that He appeaieth in from mortal gage; 

Some that He is aU-seeiag and omnipreasnt. ; 

* Akotraa8lat6d-^HiiatMhiJ||esaredflKribedinfBdleM]|il^^ 
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* 

tw we d!«r Him wherelijil^ttii oMrimey W#wif 

What words shall we utter with Otir fips, on hearing wt^ 
Henu^lOTe usf 

At tlie ambro^ hour of mormintf meditate on the Inio naiM 
and Ooil^e greatness. 

The Sind One will give ue a rol>e of honour, ami by His 
favour we shall reach flie g'lt*' of salvation.^ 

Nsnak, wo shall thus know that Gol is altitgetlicr 


He is not cstnblishod, nor is lie c leiit* cl. 

The pure one existcth by Tliinsoh 

They who worshipped Him have olitiiined lionour. 

Kanak, sing the j)raiifr\ of Him, uho is the Treasury ot 
^ cxcellencLos. 

j^g and hear and put Ilis love in your heaits. 

■KtM shall your sorrows ho removed, and you shall be 
absorbed in Him who is the >ibo(le of happiness.^ 
iTnder the Guru’s iastructiou God’s woid /» heard ; under 
the Guru’s iuatruetion its knowh^dge is acquired ; 
under the GHiralb instructior^inun leanth that Ood is 
everywhere contained.^ w 

The Ghiru is Shiva ; the Guru is Vislmu and Brahma ; the 
Guru is Parbati, Lukhshmi, and Stiraswati.’ 


^ Tbis ▼sne IS alto translated — li\ our lormer acts acquire this Aaeiew 
snd b) God’s fiooui rf*A< h tin piU ol buhution 

• Tw Tone is common]} traunlated — We sh«ill thru • that Ood is all in all 
Hiiiiaelf«--bttt this translation docs not appear to hann with the preoeditifip 
{Mart ol the peuii 

• Aleo tnoislated — And }oa shall take h*ipinn« hs to }our horaiii. 

• TUa vwy difficult verse is also transUM — 

( 1 ) The Toioe of God ia lound as well m other ( ompositiona as in the Vedas; 
the voice of God is all-penadio|r. 

^ ( 2 ) The know the Gum’s instmctioo, that God is 6^017 where ooa* 

(S) The voice of the Gum is os the Veda^ lor th< holy; thej are abaorhed 

' Sa 


^ Tldi viine la also translated 

(1) Bs ii pmhn tium Shiva ; rmter than Viahnu and Bmhsu ; 
ffiffit Biurbnti, Lskhahmi. and Saraswati. 

the Gum G Viehna and Brnhas; the 
^ Om is FiuhatL Lakhdimi, and Sarmiwati. 



0 mursuxwK ov tpa uim, 

Ji X loMir Hint dioald I nM dtiaeribe Him f He osnoet b» 
deeotibed bjr words. 

Hy Qoira hetb explained one thing to me — 
iThat there is but one Bestower on all living beings ; may 
I not forget Him ! 


VI. 

If I please Him, that is my place of pilgrimage to bathe in ; 
if 1 please Him not, what ablutions shall I make P 

What can all the created creatures I behold obtain without 
precious good acts ? 

Precious stones, jewels, and gems shall be treasured up in thy 
heart if thou hearkexi to even one word of the Qura. 

The Guru hath explained one thing to me — / 

That there is but one Bestower on all living beings; may 
I not forget Him ! 


VII. 

Were man to live through the four ages, yea ton times 
longer, 

Were he to bo known on the nine continents, and were 
everybody to follow in his train, ^ 

Were he to obtain a great name and praise and renown’ in 
the world, 

If God’s look of favour fell not on him, no one would 
notice him. 

He would be accounted a worm among worms, and even 
sinners would impute sin to him. 


SnS crested the sword, the emblem of Death, and then the world.) So hm 
Shiva obtains ]^reoedenoe as the agent of destruction. The word ntteiedLIqr 
Ood became the tooroe of knowledge of Him through the Gfurti in tim IwooMim 
BM va, Vishnu, axid Brahma. ^ 


1 Thai is, to show him ioq[wct. 

^ /mis praise in one’s premoe, liml piaiso in one’s ahsenoa 



Hmakr Obi wy TirbM m ihM wtio itre dwoid «C 
ii^ iMi well Ml oa (hoM who fomm it; 

ipat no sadi pervon ia aeeo «« can baitow Virtue upon Him, 


VIIL 

By hearing the mme of God men become Sidbe, Pirs, Sure, 
and Naths. ^ 

By hearing the mme man mdentandeth the real mture of the 
earth, its supporting bull,^ and Heaven. 

By bearing the name man ohtalneth a knoivledge of the 
continents, the worlds, and the nether regions. 

By hearing the mme death doth not affect one ^ 

Nanak, the saints are ever happy. 

By hearing the name sorrow and sin are no more. 


IX. 

By hearing the name man becomoth as Shiva, Brahma, and 
Indra. 

By hearing the name even the low become highly lauded.^ 

By hearing the name the way of the jogi and the secrets 
of the body are obtained, 

By hearing the name man understandeth the real nature of 
the Shastras, the Simritis, and the Yedas.^ 

Hanak, the saints are ever happy. 

By hearing the name sorrow and sin are no more. 


* ft W bt m men who have acquired supernatural powers b;|r asoetidiiii ; Pfii 
t IWiatttiwa dan saiato ; Bun are demigods ; Naths ore superiors among jo|^. 
Mlwhibh the Hindus believe supports the earth. This is not MUsved 
below, panri XVI. 

I fW iMfi ijlbl die again, but obtain delivenmoe. 

I 4j/e tniasiated--Bv fhe name one is praised by ^h and low. 

t flM w ib BMai, tv^-ieven Simritis, and fov Vedas. 

lffiLA.a. ISOO. 
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X. 

Bjr hearing the name trath, contentment, and divine know- 
ledge are obtained. 

Hearing the name is equal to bathing at the sixty-eight 
plaeee o/pilgrifnage.^ 

By hearing the name and reading it man obtaineth honour.^ 
By hearing the name the mind is composed and fixed on Ood.* 
Nanak, the saints arc ever happy. 

By hearing the name sorrow and sin aie no more. 


XI. 

By hearing the name, the depth of the sea of virtue is 
sounded.^ ' 

By hearing the name men become shekhs,^ p^s, and emperors. 
By hearing the name a blind man findeth his way. 

By hearing the name the unfathomable becometh fathomable. 
Nanak, the saints arc ever happy. 

By hearing the name sorrow and sin are no more. 


XII. 

The condition of him who obeyeth Ood cannot be described. 
Whoever tryeth to describe it, shall afterward repent. 

There is no paper, or pen, or writer 

To describe the condition of him who obeyeth God. 

So pure is God’s name, 

Whoever obeyeth God knoweth the pleaenre of it in his own 
heart.* 


> Sizty-eiglii is the number of holy piaoen in the opinum of tiie Hiadns. 

> Also tnmBlatBd--On bearing the name man obtaineth honour hj the ksSV^ 

hearing the name man eauly meditateth spon Gfod. 

* Alao traulated— Man aoqniretb the oeet virtnei. * . 

ft SheUM are r^y auperiom of Muhammadan monhs. 

* liternUy^lmlmowaitinlusownmilndithst is, heobtainaa] 
ii ) 
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xm. 

Bjr olMying Him rntdooi anid uttduttaadiag 0»Ur the viimI. 
By (Awying Him man knoweth all irorlda.^ 

By dbl^ing Him man suffereth not punidiment.* 

By obej^g Him man shall not depart with Jam.’ 

So pure is God’s namo, 

Wl||oever obeyetb God knoweth the pleasure of it in hia own 
heart. 


XIV. 

* 

By obeying Him man’s path is not obstructed. 

By obeying Him man departeth with honour and distinction. 
By obeying Him man proceedeth in ecstasy ^ on his way. 

By obeying Him man formeth an alliance with virtue. 

So pure is God’s name^ 

'Whoever obeyeth God knoweth the pleasure of it in his own 
heart. 


XV. 

By obeying Him man obtaineth the gate of salvation. 

By obeying Him man is saved with his family. 

By obeying Him the Guru is saved, and saveth his disciples. 
By obeying Him, O Nanak, man wandcreth not in guest 
of alms.^ 

So pare is God’s name, 

Whoever obeyeth God knoweth the pleasure of it in his own 
heart. 


^ JShmean. According to Hindni and Mu^almans there are fourteen workb 
aU foTBiiiig the imiTene. 

* literauy, eateth not blows on bie month. 

toe God of DoaUi, known as Yama in Sanskrit writings. This fene 
swsm that man shall not & again, but be absorbed in God. 

I linS r? * ^ ” mdeistood to be for Those who reed Msyn 

({} Sf obeying Him man proceedeth not by the path of destmetiQn. 

|t) Xnpmeedetbhy the broad, not the narrow way. 

* XWi bsiqplalilid to mean--Dom not wander in transmigration. 
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tbm «leot^ are acoeptable« the eleat are dietisguished. 

The elect obtain honour in Qod’a court. 

The elect shed lustre ^ on the courts of kings. 

The attention of the elect is bestowed on the one Guru.’ 

If anyone say he can form an idea of God, Ae may %ay ao. 

But the Creator’s works cannot be numbered. 

The bull that is spoken of is righteousness, the offspring of 
mercy, 

Which supported by patience maintaineth the order of nature.^ 
Whoever understandeth this is a true man. 

What a load there is upon the bull ! ^ 

Beyond this earth there arc more worlds, more and more. 
What power can support their weight P ^ 

The names of living things, their species, and colours, 

Have all been written with a flowing pen. / 

Does anyone know how to write an account of them P 
If the account were written, how great it would be ! 

What power and beautiful form are thine, 0 God. 

Who hath power ^ to know how great Thy gifts are? 

By one word ’ Thou didst effect the expansion of the vsorld^ 
Whereby hundreds of thousands of rivers were produced. 
What power have I to describe Thee P 
I cannot even once bo a sacrifice unto Thee. 

Whatever pleaseth Thee is good. 

Hiou, O Formless One, art ever secure. 


> Punch, htorull} The numbei conve}s the idea oi sdection. Thsis 

Is a HinduHtani proverb, ‘^Panchen men Puraraeshwar hai’’ (Where five are 
as se m bled, God m in the midnl ot ^hom). Others say that panek refers to the 
five olassee ot peisons pro^iousl) inentioned—those who walk according to Qod^s 
will, who know Him to he true, i\ho praise Him, who hear Hie name, and who 
^ ohvf Him. 

* This is the interpretation of fohttbt gi'ien hy Bhai Chanda Singh in us 
commentary on the Granth Sahib. 

a elect have one God as their Gam oi spiritual raide, and meditate on Him- 

t JShUf the thread <m which the world u strong. The Gnra meana hy pstisnce 
the pasted balance of the world, ever^ thing being in equipoise. 

* Eure Guru Nanak obTiously reieots the Hindu story of the bnlU 

a I understand lut as Arabic huwwnt. If M be Ud to msm *isA 
n UMBiim wbmh the word ao pronounced also bears in Arauc, the VjMno WQI bo 
tnoislatef-^Who knoweth the extmit of Tby gifts of sustenaneer 
1 Tk. maim Ulim ihii i. »£ko «3iam, bihu spmi”— I mi «!.» M W 
bscome many. 
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XTO 

Kttnberhw tby wonhip|Mm,* att4 samfbMleM Thy lov«v4; ^ 

]!$rtimberle86 Thine adorers, and numberless those ^ho perfiym 
austerities for Thee ; 

Kumberless the reciters of sacred books and Vedas ; 

Numberless Thy jogis whose hearts are indifferent to the 
world ; 

Numberless the saints who ponder on Thine attributes and 
divine knowledge ; 

Numberless Thy true men ; numberless Thine almsgivers ; 

Numberless Thy heroes who face the steel of their enemies;* 

Numberless Thy silent worshippers who lovingly fix their 
thoughts upon Thee. 

What power have I to describe Thee ? 

I cannot even once be a sacrifice unto Thee. 

Whatever pleaseth Thee is good. 

O Formless One, Thou art ever secure 


XVIII. 

Numberless are the fools appallingly blind; 

Numberless are the thieves and devourers of others' property;* 
Numberless those who establish their sovereignty by force;* 
Numberless the cut-throats and murderers ; 

Numberless the sinners who pride themsehes on committing sin; 
Numberless the liars who roam about lying ; 

Numberless the filthy* who enjoy filthy gain ; 

Numberless the slanderers who carry loads of cahmny on 
their heads ; 

Nanak thus describeth the degraded. 

I cannot even once be a sacrifice unto Thee. 


^ Iteally, rq^tions of Qod’s name, 
lor Hums irho iSMt God’s name. 


Here the word ii used by metoo^aiy 


■■■HSU SV BAV ViV«a V aiSMAW# 

* XilsiilW^ eat Iron intli Iheir months. . . , , - . , 

• Memmikor. ThU word literally meiuis * eaters of forbidden tood. 

♦ AIm tranalsM-^NiimberleM are those who issue opp^re ordwM. 

* - T IITisse denvee are dlthy, and who are deemed the lowiat of m low. 
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Whatever pleaseth Thee is good. 

0 Formless One, Thou art ever secure. 


XIX. 

Numberless Thy names, and numberless Thy places. 
Oomplotely beyond reach ^ are Thy numberless worlds. 
Numberless those who repeat Thy name with all the strength 
of their intellects.^ 

By letters * we repeat Thy name, by letters we praise Thee ; 
By letters we acquire divine knowledge, and sing Thy praises 
and Thine attributes ; 

By letters we write and uttei^ the word ^ of God ; 

By the letters recorded on man’s bead his destiny is declared.^ 
He who inscribeth them on ofllers, beareth ^ot them on His 
own head. 

As He ordaineth, so shall man obtain. 

As great Thy croutiou, 0 God, so great Thy fame ! 

There is no place without Thy name. 

What power have I to describe Thee ? 

I cannot even once be a sacrifice unto Thee. 

Whatever pleaseth Thee is good. 

0 Formless One, Thou art ever secure. 


XX. 

When the hands, feet, and other members of the body are 
covered with filth. 

It is removed by washing with water, 

^ from a meaning ‘ not' and gam * to go.' 

* Ako tranelated— 

(1) With their bodiea reversed, that is, standing on their heads, a fans «f 

religions austerity practised m India. 

(2) Those who tiy to describe Thee shall have to carry bads ^ ris citt IWr 

heads. ^ 

* Letters here appear to mean sacred literature. 

^ JBea senerally means ^ custom.* Here it is understood to be used ftf bsii. 

* Also ImisbM— His union with God is detenniiied. 
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Warn thy clothes are |M^ated» 

Apply softp, and the impurity shall he washed away. 

8 a when the mind is deBled by sin, 

It is cleansed by the colour ^ of the name. 

Hen do not become saints or sinners by merely calling 
themselves so. 

The recording angels take with them a record of man^e acts. 

It is he himself soweth, and he himself oateth. 

Nanak, man sufferetb transmigration by God’s order. 


XXI. 

Pilgrimage, austerities, mercy, and almsgiving on general 
and special occasions ^ 

Whoever performeth, mag obtain some little honour. 

But he who heareth and obeyeth and loveth God in his heart, 

Shall wash off his tmpnnty in the place of pilgrimage 
within him. 

All virtues are thine, 0 Lord ; none are mine. 

There is no devotion without virtue. 

From the self-existent proceeded Maya (athi), whence issued 
a word which produced Brahma and the rest® — 

'^Thou art true, Thou art beautiful, there is ever pleasure 
in Thy heart ! ” 

What the time, what the epoch, what the lunar day, and 
what the week-day. 

What the season, and what the month, when the world was 
created. 

The pandits did not discover ; had they done so, they would 
have recorded it in the Puranas. 

Nor did the kazis^ discover it ; had they done so, they would 
have recorded it in the Xuran. 


litarally, a dye, a colour, water in which the WBahing powder of 
wC Bsaio liaa been djaaolvea. Laundirnun in India use indigo in washing. 

® BBcana mubtaI : Joau nfto at relunoua mtiTals, 


■ general almsgiTing ; gifto at religiow iwtiTals, 
' xuB vane ia also tnuulated — ** Blessing on Thee ! ” is 
ii« Mlalii^ Brdmia iiddiMied 
* Bib. ami tbe MiibM who ndi 


> Aw 
*Xki 


Blessing on Thee ! ” is tmd to h0P$ hmn the 
nnia ammssed Thee, 
the MiibM who ndnoed th. Knnn to writing. 



'# iwt mm ^ abh . 

"Hittbir dw jogi nor any othet mrM knows the Inner day^ 

* nr this weekday, or the season, or the mondi. 

When the Creator fashioned the world only he Himself 
knoweth. 

How shall I addroM Theo, O Qodf how shall I praise Thee? 
•how shall I describe Thee? and how shall I know 
Thee? 

Saith Nanak, everybody speaketh of Thee, one wiser than 
tile other. 

Great is the Lord, great is Tlis name ; it i$ only what He 
doeth that coineth to pass.^ 

Nanak, he who is spiritually proud shall not be honoured 
on his arrival in the next world. 


XXII. 

There are hundreds of thousands of nether and upper regions. 

Men have grown weary at last of searching for Ood’t limits ; 
the Vedas say one thing, that Qo(l Im no limit.* 

The thousands of Puranas' and Muhammadan books* tell 
that in reality there is but one principle.^ 

If God can be described by writing, then describe ^ 
such description is impossible. 

0 Nanak, call Him great ; only He Himself knoweth how 
great He is. 


^ That ill man can do nothnijj^ of himself. 'Whatever he does prooeedi 
from God. 

* '^Satyan jnanam anantan Brahm"— God is true, the source of knowMIge^ 
without e^ The vene is also tranilated— The Vedas have at last grown weary 
of searching for God’s bmits, but they cannot give tiie slightest description 
of Him. 

* Thera are only eighteen Puranas. The expression in the text means 
a thousand times eighteen or an indefinite number. The word miham ie ileo 
undenitood by the gyanis to refer to rishis and learned men of indefinite umtbtfis 

4 jTilito is nudenratood to mean the four books aooepted hj Jeaned MiihiWw 
madans^the Old Testament, the Psalms of David, the Kow Tettameiit, aaifrtiih 
Kunn. 

* That is, that God is the root or principle of all things. Ifirglmsk 



xxin. 

FnSiem ^ aequirnd a knoirlaj^ 

of Hito, 

At riton and stroams fall into the eoa, hut know not if$ 
ea^t. 

Kings and emperors who possess oceans and mountains of 
property and wealth ^ 

Are not equal to the worm which forgetteth not God in iti 
heart. 


XXIV. 

There is no limit to God*s praises,^ to those who repeat 
^Aem there is no limit. 

There is no limit to His mercy, and to His gifts there is no 
limit. 

There is no limit to what God Booth, no limit to what He 
heareth. 

The limit of the secret of His heart cannot be known. 

The limit of His creation cannot be known , neither His 
limit nor His end can be ascertained.^ 

To know His limits how many vex their hearts.^ 
limits cannot be ascertained ; 

Nobody knoweth His limits 

The more we say, the more remains to be said. 

Great is the Lord, and exalted is Ills seat. 

His exalted name is higher than the mo%t exalted. 

Were anyone else ever so exalted, 

Then he would know that exalted Being. 

How great He is He knoweth Himself. 

N(uuak| God bestoweth gifts on those on whom He looks with 
&Tour and mercy. 


* fawalsted— As ths sea is the king of htrtam, 

Thom who ppaaeas mountamous wealth, etc. 


M Ood the momveh 


a u no limit to the Praised One 

• leiSraUv, ^^aeaher Hie near nor His farther aide can be known,’* a metaj^or 
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XXV. 

HU many boantiea ^ cannot be recorded. 

Be U a gteat girer and hath not a particle of covetouaneaa. 

How many, yea, countless heroes beg of Him I 

How many others whose number cannot be conceived ! 

How tOany pine away in sin ! 

How many persons receive yet deny God’s gifts ! 

How many fools there are who merely eat ! 

How many are ever dying in distress and want ! 

0 giver, these things also come from Thee. 

Whether we shall again be enclosed in a body or obtain 
deliverance dependeth on Thy will : 

Nobody can interfere with it. 

If any fool* try to interfere with it, 

Ho shall know himself the punishment he shall suffer. 

God himself knoweth to whom He should give, and He 
Himself giveth. 

Only very few acknowledge this.* 

He to whom God hath given the boon of praising and 
lauding Him, 

0 Nanak, is the King of kings.^ 


XXVI. 

Priceless are Thine attributes, 0 God, and priceless Thy 
dealings;^ 

Priceless Thy dealers,^ pi iceless Thy storehouses ; 

Priceless is what cometh from Thee, and priceless what is 
taken away ; 


^ Harm in Sansknt in * i^orL,’ in Pcisian * kindness, fayour, or bounty.* Tho 
eontext teems to show that the last mentioned is intended. 

* Khatk, This word is also lonnd m the ** Sri Bag ki war^— thao nshin 
khnika.” 

* The majority of people snppoee that God*B favonrs are obtained thrasgii 


a meiuMw. v 

* Aleo translated — 2h thotp/eWf 0 Nanak, the King of bui|i 

Giyeth One boon of pndsing and lauding aim. 

* In the True name. 

^ That is, religiotts men who deal in the True name. 
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IPriodMi Thjr rote md prioelw the time /or deaUngi^ 
Priedew Thy juetice mi pHeelesa Thy eourt ; 

PrieeleM Thy weights and pticeleas Thy measurea 
Priedesa Thy gifts and priceless Thy marks ; 

Priceless Thy mercy and priceless Thy ordinances. 

How beyond all price Thoft art cannot be stated. 

Ever speaking of Thee men continue to fix their thoughts 
on Thee.* 

Those who read the Vedas and Furanas speak of Thee ; 
Learned men speak of Thee and deliver discourses on Thee ; 
Brahmas speak of Thee, and Indras speak of Thee ; 

The milkmaids and Krishna speak of Thee ; 

Shivas speak of Thee, the Sidhs speak of Thee ; 

All the Budhas Thou hast created speak of Thee ; 

The demons speak of Thee, the gods speak of Thee ; 

Thy demigods, men, munis, and servants speak of Thee ; 
How many speak of Thee or attempt to speak of Thee ! 

How many depart while speaking of Thee ! 

If thou wert to create as many more as Thou hast created, 
Even then few of them would be able to speak adeqmUlxf 
of Thee. 

Thou mayest be as great as Thou pleasest. 

Nanak, only the True one Himself knoweth how great He is. 
If anyone were to speak impropeily of God, 

Write him down as the most ignorant of all men. 


XXVII. 

What is that gate, what is that mansion, where Thou, 0 Ood^ 
sittest and watchest over all things P 
How many musicians sing various and countless songs to 
Thee ! 


^l^jUao tnuulated — Pnceless is th) lo\c, and priceless those i»bo are absorhed 

• I neAprmium tot paruan. If the latter he read, the translatioii wffl be-— 
Fnsfliiai Toy weights and pnceless Thine acceptance ot mortals. A tbinl 
tirodrtwi la--^Priee|esa Thy scale and pnceless Th) weighhi. 

4?*^ tmudaM— Bepeating that Thou art prtetleBh men caniinae to fix tbeir 



^ tiaxamoK or im tAXtu 

ISl4r Mtny manoal meatorM with their eonaortB, and hoiW 

many mngen sing Thee ! ^ ^ 

Wind, water, and fire sing Thee; Dbarmraj singe at Thy gotta 

Irhe recording angels,^ who know how to write and on whose 
record Dharmraj ^ judgetb, sing Thee. 

Iihar,** Brahma, and Dovi,^ ever beautiful as adorned by Thee, 
sing Thee. 

Indar, seated on Ilis throne, with the gods at Thy gate sing 
Thee 

8idhs^ in meditation sing Thee; holy men in contemplation 
sing Thee. 

The continent, the true, and the patient sing Thee; un- 
yielding heroes sing Thee 

The pandits and the supieme Rikhis,^ reading their Yedaa, 
sing Thee in every age ^ 

The lovely teksUal mmdn who beguile the h^art in the upperi 
middle,^ and nether legious sing Thee. 

The jewels'^ citated by Thee with the sixty-eight places of 
pilgrimage sing Ihce. 

Mighty warriors and (h\ine heroes sing Thee; the four 
sources of life sing Thee. 

The continents, the woilds, and tne universe made and 
supported by Thy hands sing Thee. 


^ Ihere aic <ii\ i ui mu^l(Ill mtu-^utes, lach hie lagims u iheir 

consorts, and nuuur la^s an tlitii offspriug 

* Ghitr and Grupt (h\ti intius Qnpt ^luiiuble’ Accoxding to 

the SikUs, Ch\ii iii«)rdrt luan a u\ert acte, irtipt the designs of his heart. la 
Saaskiit litoratnrt Chitigupt u out iH.i'H>n, the lieiurdLr ot Yama 

* The Pluto ol tht Oitoks 

* A title ot Shi\a 

* The ftmolt eniig) ot uatuie Slie lia*i numerous names in Sansknt literstare. 

* Hon who havo atquu^ supei natural power by the practice of jop, 

^ Thera are said to lie seven supitmc llikhis, sons ot Brahma The Vedas 
were wntten by Hikhis 

** M^ekt bterall> ^ hsh ’ It is heie uudcistood to he the earth. 

* Accoi^ng to the Hindus, Vishnu in his Karma\atara assumed tha shags al 
a tortoise wmch supported the earth wlule the gods ihumed the ocean, tkm 
the orean were produced the iourteen gems or jewels hei^ tetcorred to. They 
are Lakhshmi, wiie ot Vishnu, the moon, a white horse e^ith seven hedda^ah# 
sage, a prodigious elephant, the tree of plent}, the all-yi^chng coiW, efeb. 

The Hindus enumerate four sources of life, and say that anfmrta aW hM 
from eggs, wombs, the earth, and perspiration. 
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tl* wintii dho plo ai o VhM^ and wilt ar* inlmed ariHi 
lova* nag Thee. 

n» imny other* who eing Thee I oan&oi remember; 
eould Nanak reooont them f * 

That God ia ever trae. He is the true liord, and the 
name. 

He vbo made thu world is and shall bv ; In shall neither 
depart nor be made to depart ' 

He who through Maya created things of difi^'rent colours, 
descriptions, and species, 

Beholdeth His handiwork which attesteth His greatness. 


n 

f»r 

hotr 

true 


^ Jtautlft H litt tally an abodi ot phasuip 11k u ulm^ u/v mltf which 
wonld lemove all difficulh, has been Hu^^estetl 
^ The following is oifticd as a tree blank veibt iiaiapUraHc ol this pauii 
What la th it , that mansion whot s\ lit i tboii 
Boat ait and iiatrh o’er all ih) wondious iioiks 
Many the haijia and aongs uluih timr Lb\ piaiHi, 

\ea, (ountltss , Ihv niusiiiaua who ran tell 
How man> meaauiea sung iiith hip,b delight, 

And voices sihich exalt Ihy peirkaa namt ’ 
lo Thee amg \iatcr, wind, and bitathiug tiic 
To Thee ainga Bharamraj in tegiona dn ir 
To iliee aing th’ angels who intn’a deeds itcoid 
For judgment llnal b> that king ot dtoth 
To Thee sing bhiva, iBnihma, and the Uiu t u 
01 Heav’u with radiant beauU c>\ei crown d 
To Thee sing India and th’ attendant gtxls 
Around Ihy throne and acriphs at Ih) gutt 
To Ihee aiiig Sidhs in meditation deej) 

And hol\ men who ponder but on ih« < 

To Ihce Bing chaste and patient ol maiikmd, 

Unyielding b trots ot true iaith approved 
To Thee sing pandits and the ebuds ot s uiits 
The ages four and ^ eds to them assigned 
To T^ sing maidens who delight the sense 
This world of ours, high heaii n, and hell hehm. 

To Thee sing gems from Vishnu s sei that rose , 

And eight and sixty spots ot pilgnms’ haunt 
To Thee sing heioes and the men ot might , 

The sources four from which all hit doth spnug 
To Thee sing regions, orbs, and umvtise. 

Created, ohenshed, and upheld b> Thte ' 

To Thee nng those whose deeds delight Thine eye. 

The hosts timt wear the colours of Tli\ faith 
AH things beside Vhirh sing Tbj glonous name, 

Oonld ne’er he told hy Kanak’s lowh song 

* iko tntta|atea-o 

fU gsentiMt ahnll deMurt, but not He who made it 
9} lie ir)miiiid»erMtleii shall not be bom or die 
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will 4o what pleaseth Himself ; no order may be isauei 
to Him. 

IHs is kingi tho king of kings, O !^anak ; all remain subject 
to His will. 


XXVIII. 

Make contentment thine earrings, modesty and self-respect 
thy wallet, meditation the ashes to smear on thy body. 

Make thy body, which is only a morsel for death, thy 
beggar’s coat, and faith thy rule of life and thy staff.^ 

Make association with all thine Ai Panth,^ and the conquest 
of thy heart tho conquest of the world. 

Hail ! * Hail to Him, 

The primal, the pure,^ without beginning, the indestructible, 
the same in every age ! 


XXIX. 

Make divine knowledge thy food, compassion thy store- 
keeper, and the voice which is in every heart the 
pipe to tall to meals. 

Make Him who hath strung the whole world on HU string 
thy spiritual Lord; let wealth and supernatural 
power he relishes for others. 

Union and separation is the law which regulateth the world.^ 

By destiny we receive our portion. 

Hail 1 Hail lo Him, 

The primal, the pure, without beginning, the indestructible, 
the same in every age ! 


> Jogifl wear eamiijics, patohed coats, rub ashen ou their bodies, and eany 
a wallet snd a staff. Ilie verse is also translated— Make the chastemng of 
body, not yet wedded to death, thy patched tout, and faith thy beggar’s staff* 

* A sect of 1 offia. ^ 

^ Admh f the ordinary aalntation of jogis. Baba ^aiak means ffuit tins 
salutation shonld only be offered to God. < 

« jf mf, hterallv, not of a bine colour, as Krishna is rmasnlsd. 

* Also tranakted— Favourable and nntavourable destinies idiape M’s asHn^ 
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xiaL 

On# If nyn iia union with God gum MHh to tluree acoepteldo 
eliil(iren.^ 

One of them is the creator^ the second the provider, tho 
thifd performeth the function of destroyer.* 

As it pleaseth God, He directeth them by His orders. 

Ha beholdeth them, but is not seen by them. This is very 
marvellous. 

Hah ! Hail lo Him, 

The primal, the pure, without beginning, the indestructible, 
the same in every age ! 


XXXI. 

His seat and his storehouses* are in every \»orld. 

What was to be put into them was put in at one time.^ 

The Greater beholdeth His ereation. 

Nanah, true is the work of the True One. 

Hail ! Hail to Him, 

The primal, the pure, without beginning, the indestructible, 
the same in every age ! 


xxxn. 

Were one tongue to become a hundred thousand, and a 
hundred thousand to become twentyfold more, 

I would utter the name of the one liord of the world 
hundreds of thousands of times with all my tongueB^ 


^ CStfiv, fitersUv ‘duciuiei.* 

M iftliw ]MW.bMrotioii or re.por (tow). Both mMDiii|. vrnnf 
4.ite.f4Htai«traii. 

‘Ssgtis SBsa Is bom, his portion is folly allotted him. 



til ttiis wty I should atcoud tho stairs of tho tioidy msl 
heoome one with Him.^ 

Qu hearing of the exaltation of the religious the vile beoome 
jealous.^ 

. Kaiiak, tfte former have found God, while false is the boasting 
oflAie false. 


XXXIII. 

I have no strength to speak and no strength to be silent.^ 

I have no strength to ask and no strength to give ; 

I have no strength to live and no strength to die ; 

I have no strength to acquire empire or wealth, which 
produce a commotion in the heart. 

I have no strength to meditate on Thee or ponder on divine 
knowledge ; 

I have no strength fo find the way to escape from the world. 
He in whose arm there is strength may see what he can do. 
Nanak, no one is of supeilor or inferior strength before God. 


XXXIV. 

God created nights, seasons, lunar days, and week-days, 
Wind, water, fire, and tho nether regions. 

In the midst of these He established the earth as a temple.^ 
In it He placed living beings of difierent habits and 
descriptions. 


1 Some gyaais translate — In this I should ascend the stain of hono^ 
tbs twenty-one dhamben of the yertebral column That is, I should CdSdaot 
mV bieath to the brain where God reposes, and wheie 1 shonld find him: The 
enumerate live lumbar, seven donal, and mne teriical wtehrae 
wueh the breath passes to the brain. 

* Litecslly, on nearing matters connected with heaien worms grow jeakiSS« 

* This hyperbole means that man has no strength to do anyttuag irilHrinfft 

« MmmmL This word generally means a laige lmiUii]i| in whlali iiyiae 
wofslap U held, where trayellers obtain free accommodatMm, sOd cIMwn l wtl fr ii 
liligiowiiiitnictkii. 
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Aailiei ar^ various and endless. 

And they are judged according to their acts. 

True is God, and true is His court. 

There the elect are accepted and honoured. 

The Merciful One marketh them according to their aota^ 

The bad and the good shall there be distinguished. 

Nanak, on arrival there, this shall be seen. 


XXXV. 

Such is the practice in the realm of righteousness. 

I now describe the condition of the realm of knowledge. 

How many winds, waters, and fires ! how many Erishnas 
and Shivas! 

How many Brahmas^ who fashioned worlds! how many 
forms, colours, and garbs ! 

How many lands of grace like this ! ^ how many mountains ! 
how many Dhriis"* and instructors'^ such as his ! 

How many Indras, how many moons and suns, how many 
regions and countries ! 

How many Sidhs, Budhs, and Naths ! how many goddesses 
and representations of them ! 

How many demigods and demons! how many saints, how 
many jewels and seas ! 

How many sources of life I how many languages ! and how 
many lines of kings 1 

How many possessors of divine knowledge ! how many 
worshippers ! Nanak, there is no end of them. 


' Or — Ood marketh those on whom He looketli with favour. 

* The Hindus believe it was throuffh the agency of Brahma Gpd created 
the world. 

! results of tiioir acts .... 

Dhru, a man who, owuur to his virtucB, is soid to have been raised to tao 
as Uw polar etar. ^ . 

xiaiad, who ioatmoted him to obtun such dignity. 

s.n.A.a. 1900. 
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XXXVL 

In the realm of knowledge the light of divine knowledge is 
resplendent. • 

There are heard songs from which millions of joys and 
pleasures proceed. 

Beauty is the characteristic of the realm of happiness.^ 

There things arc fashioned in an incomparable manner. 

Whit is done there cannot be described. 

Whoever endeavoureth to describe it shall afterwards repent. 

There are fashioned knowledge, wisdom, intellect, and under- 
standing ; 

And there too is fashioned the skill of demigods and men of 
supernatural power. 


XXXVII. 

Force is the characteristic of the realm of action.* 
Incomparable are tliose who dwell therein. 

There are very powerful warriors and heroes. 

They are filled with the of Rama. 

There are many Situs * in the midst of greatness. 

Their beauty cannot be dcsciibcd. 

They die not, neither are they led astray,^ 

In whose hearts God dwelleth. 

There dwell congregations of saints ; 

They rejoice ; the True One is in their hearts. 

God dwelleth in the realm of ti uth. 

He looketh on its denizens with an eye of favour, and 
rendereth them happy. 

There are continents, worlds, and universes. 


^ Mam khofid. Maim is here not the Persian aharm 'shame,* nor ths 
daaahnt sAmn ' toil.’ It is the Sanskrit shat foan, ‘ happiness.* Fani is ander* 
etood to be for bdn. The Terse is also translated— Beautifol are the words of 
those who have obtained the realm of the happy. ^ 

* That is, the world. 

* Sita’s name is apwently introduced here as she wae tbs wi£t of Bsmt 
mentioned in the preceding line. 

* iVh tka^ajah, litenllj ' are not deceived.* 
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Whoei>6r trietli to Amttb^ thorn thoU aerer arrive at an iilid. 
Thera are worlds upon worlds and forms upon/orms. 

THhey p^r/ortn their functions according to God^s orders. 

God beholding and contemplating them is pleased. 

ISTanah, to describe them were as hard as iron. 


XXXVIIL 

Make continence Thy furnace, foibearancc Thy goldsmith, 
Understanding Thine anvil, divine knowledge Thy tools, 

The fear of God Thy bellows, austerities Thy (ire, 

Divine love Thy crucible, and melt God’s name therein. 

In such a true mint the Word shall be coined. 

This is the practice of those on whom God looketh with an 
eye of favour. 

^anak, the Kind One, by a glaiico maketh them happy. 


SLOK. 

The air is the Guru, water our father, and the great earth 
our mother ; 

Day and night are our two nurses, male and female, who set 
* the whole woild a-playing.^ 

Merits and demerits shall be read out in tlie presence of the 
judge. 

According to men’s acts, some shall be near and otheni 
distant /ro;n God. 

Those who have pondered on the name and departed after 
the completion of their toil, 

Shall have their countenances made bright, O Nanak; how 
many shall be emancipated in company with them ! 

> Em the denizens of the world are likened to children Their father is ssid 
to bo mte, the human sperm ; the earth like a mother aftords them nntrimont; 

smlias them with occupation , the night lulls them to rest , and j&e btoi^ 
'Of tbs Gfttm imuarls divine mstmetion. In the East it is usnal for the rich to 
bm tiro ttusMte a ohild--a female nurse by mght and a mala nurse to 
iflipapssy oad play with it by day. 




Art. V . — An Autograph of the Mogul Empeior Jahangir 
(a.d. 1617). By A. N. Woi i \ston, C LE. 

At p. 115 of Mr. William Foster’s admirable edition of 
Sir Thomas B.oe’s Journal of bis Embassy to the Court 
of the Great Mogul, 1615-1619, recently published by the 
Hakluyt Society, there is an engraving representing (amongst 
others) the Emperor Jahdngir. 

At the foot of the pictuie in question is the following 
inscription, which appears to bo of sufficient interest to 
merit a few words as to its probable meaning, and the 
inferences which may be drawn therefrom. 

It may bo well to quote the first paragraph of the editor’s 
remarks conoeming the engraving. He says (p. 562) : — 

** This plate has been copied from * Purchas His Pilgrimes,’ 
voL ii, p. 1474, where it appears as an illustration to Terry’s 
diort sketch of his Indian experiences. As indicated in 
the superscription, it is taken from the work of a native 
artist. The Persian inscription at the bottom of the picture 
has suffered at the hands of the English engraver, and is 
consequently difficult to read ; but Professor Denison Boss 
renders it as : ‘In the year [tllegible^f in the town of 
Btndhd, I, the writer of this, Minuchehr (P), was fifty years 
otage.’ ” 

It is not my intention to criticize this rendering, taking 
the Persian text as it stands. I am tempted, however, to 
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hMM$ri a oraja^ttite tbat the inaotiption might be amended 
io es to alloMT of a translatioa at foHowt : ** The year 1026^ 
in the city M&nd&, I am the writer; also I was in the 
fiftieth year of my age.” The matter is not without im- 
portance, because if my conjecture be accurate there can 
be little doubt that the writing is un autograph of the 
Emperor Jah&ngir himseli. 

It may be well, therefore, to adduce reasons for the 
translation which T have suggested. Obviously, as Professor 
Denison Boss points out, the date as it standr« is illegible. 
The first figure, which is 1, is clpar, and may be dismissed 
without criticism. Then comes, I fancy, a hiatus. In this 
direction two conjectures may be made ; (1) That a dot has 
accidentally disappeared; or (2) that the mark which was 
originally a dot has at some time or another, owing either 
to carelessness or ignorance on the part of a copyist or 
engraver, been written as a dash, and as such has been 
joined to the upright stroke of the figure on its right. 
I am tempted to choose the latter alternative, as otherwise 
there is no ratJion iVHre for a dash at all ; and it simplifies 
matters materially if this unmeaning surplusage be elimi- 
nated. On this supposition the hiatus should be rectified 
by the insertion of a dot, equivalent in English to a 0, 
and the first two figures would then be (in English) IQ. 

regards the third figure, since the mark drawn towards 
the left of the upright stroke has been expunged, there 
remains a distinct 2. These surmises point to the probability 
that the first three figures are 102. The last figure presents 
but little difiiculty, it being manifestly intended for a 6. 
The date is therefore 1026, of course of the Muhammadan 
Hijrah era, equivalent to a.d. 1617, at which time Boe waa 
at tile Court of Jah&ngir. 

Instead of BdndM I should read Mdniii ; because (a) there 
is no A in the original text, and (b) less modification of the 
first letter would he required to turn it into m than to make 
it b. In the former case it is merely necesfiury to make 
the stroke at the base more bulbous, whereas Professor Boss^ 
rendering necessitates the addition of a diacritical point* 
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The BMt ward ou tlie lUt is eyUneAy intcHidsd for 
^writer*’ iha teal of tlio oonoliiding Istter m being sooidenMly 
written in sa horisontal instead of an upright position. , 

The next three letters Professor Ross joins on to Ihe 
fbUowing two, and renders the whole as ' Minuchehr.’ This 
Torsion appears to be so hopelessly obscuro that I am' 
tempted to suggest with the fullest confidenoo that the 
reading should be not one word but two, of winch the first 
is nutn~am (a compound word), the equivalent in English 
being 'I am.* The sentence thus far would, therefore, read: 
<«The year 1026, in the city Mandii, 1 .ira the writer.” 

The remainder of the inscription is comparatively easy. 
The two letters supposed by Professor Ross to be equivalent 
to chehr are without doubt merely the woid ham (= ‘ ulsn’); 
if, therefore, as regards the remaining words in the injcrip- 
tion, the necessary dots be supplied — and there is no room 
for doubt on the subject — the rest of the translation would 
read : ** also I was in the fiftieth j'^ear of ray age.” 

Thus much as regards the writing from a purely scholarly 
point of view ; but there are other considerations which 
tend to confirm the surmise that the rendering now given 
is likely to be accurate. In the first place, an inscription 
of this kind must either bo {a) the artist’s signature of his 
work ; (6) a description of the person portrayed ; or (c) an 
addition made by some person in presenting the portrait 
to someone else. As regards supposition (r/), if, taking 
Professor Ross* translation, a person named ' Minuchebr * 
painted the picture, it might fairly be supposed that some 
allusion would be made to him in Roe’s Journal, or else* 
where; but such is not the case so fur as I am aware. 
*Again, the handwriting is of the schoolboy type, and in 
the very improbable circumstances that the Court painter 
weuld venture to write anything on a picture of an Emperor 
whose very nod was death, it is pretty certain that he 
wpold have employed a Khuah-Nii^^ (professional writer) to 
pen \ha words in the most approved fashion, and in all 
pfobabiUty would have contented himself with add^ 
tboietn baa own personal signature or seal* Suppoeition. 
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(A) it evidendy in any case oat of the question. But if 
supposition (e) be adopted, and if be conceded that the 
u^ritlag is an autograph of Juh&ngir, the difficulties disappear. 
In the first place, such a scrawl is just what might hare been 
expected on the part of a great monarch, whose handwriting 
was probably not of the most elegant description. Still 
more important is the fact that the two dates given in the 
inscription would apply accurately to the Emperor. Having 
been born on 17 Rabi-‘u’l-avval, a.ii. 077, His Majesty's 
fiftieth year would run from bis birthday in a h. 1026 to 
the same day in a.h. 1027, that is, from 26th March, 
A.D. 1617, to ]5tli March, \ d. 1618. Further, the Emperor 
was at M&ndu from 3rd Msirch to 24tli October, 1617 (see 
Ro^s Journal, pp. 391 and 437), a period which embraces 
seven months of his fiftieth year. ' 

In the absence of any evidence on the subjpot, the history 
of picture must remain a matter oi hypothesis. All 
things considered, perhaps the most probable conjecture 
is that it was presented to Roe by Jah&iigir, and that at 
the request of the former the Emperor condescended to 
soribblo a few words on it with his own royal hand. It is 
known from Roe’s Journal (p. 227) that on one occasion 
(6th August, 1616) the monarch oficred the ambassador his 
portrait, either for himself or for King James. Roe accepted 
the offer on behalf ot his master, and added that since 
His Majesty had emboulined mec, I would desier one for 
myselfe, which I would keepe and leaue to my posterity 
as an ensigne of His Majestie’s favour. Hee replied: 
^Tour King doth not desire one, hut you doe: therefore- 
JDU shall hauo it ’ ; and soe gave present order for tha 
Making.” His Majesty’s promise was fulfilled (on the 
17ih. August, 1616) by the piesentation of a miniature, as 
recorded at p. 244 ; that this, however, could not have been 
the portrait under discussion is proved not only by the dates 
but by the circumstance that the Emperor did not»leave 
Ajmere till some months after the last-mentiolbed day, and 
could not therefore have been either at M&ndd or B&ndkd 
at that period. It is not unreasonable, however, to vunkiise 
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‘that anodtar pwtrait maj have Iwan giran to Boe in the 
fiiUowing year, poaaibly at hie own lequest, for prewntadon 
to King James. The omisaioB on the part of tho ambaaaidor 
el say mention of the aecond gift is not snrprising, since 
that portion of hu Joorual ir only known in Pniohaa' 
much abbreviated version. But in any case i1 is not within 
the province of the present article to enter upon a disonssion 
relative to this point. All that devolves upon me is to show 
the reasonableness of the theory which I have propounded 
that the writing on tho picture is the autograph of the 
Emperor Jahangir. 
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Awr. VI . — Sumerian or Cryptoyrnphy, By T. G. Pinchfs, 

M.R.A.S. 

Fifteen years ago I read before this Society a paper 
treating of “the languages of the Early Inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia,” in which I expressed my conviction that 
the non-Semitic dialects (for there aie at least two closely- 
allied idioms) spoken in that district, revealed to us by the 
Babylonian and Assyiian in«eriptioiis, were really languages, 
and not cryptographies or “allographic sj stems of wiitiiig,” 
as they were called by those who favouied the theoiy of the 
artificial nature of the script employed. 

At that time, as nearly as I can iccollect, there were but 
two Assyiiologists who hold the theory to which I have 
referred, namely, Halevy, who first put it forth, and Guyard, 
who was, 1 believe, one of his pupils. Later on, Filed. 
Delitzbch joined the band, but ufterwaids recanted his heresy 
on seeing how many difficulties attended the acceptance of 
the explanatioiib offered. Of late years, however, in the 
increasing ranks of the As&yriologists, M. Ilalevy has found 
several supporters, and the time has come to tuin attention 
to this theory that has been advanced, and which has 
gained in importance with those who do not know, and who 
^^aturally think that, as the hypothesis put foiward has now 
many adherents, there is at least great probability that those 
who hold the older opinion are wrong. 

At this point, however, I should like clearly to define 
the ground that I shall cover in the present paper. Wh^t 
I should like to do would be, to go over all the arguments 
that have been advanced in favour of the theory that 
those* ancient idioms of the Mesopotamian plains were not 
languages, but ‘ allographies,* and examine dispassionately 
mid carefully each one, q^uoting all the points for and 





irinA ImUriDg a oonolurion firom m azadinatiM 4)f 
iiSa irli^« iThif, anfortanately, I am udable to do for wattt 
of timA; the examination of the many papers that have 
hMOA written by M. Hal^vy alone would have bespoken my 
hoars for many weeks> and rendered the writing of 
thii paper impossible. 

A few words upon the arguments advanced are necessary, 
however^ to make the reader understand the nature of the 
question at issue, and this is probably best done by describing 
what the documents are with which students of Assyrian 
have to deal. 

The most important of the inscriptions of Babylonia and 
Assyria for the language in general are the bilingual texts, 
which give mainly hymns to the gods, incantations, psalms 
of a penitential nature, etc, with a few historical texts. 
These inscriptions are generallj interlinear, but are sometimes 
written in parallel columns, the non- Semitic terston being 
nlways first As in the case of the Assyrian inscriptions in 
general, however, these documents would of themselves be 
of but little value without the syllabaries, which give us the 
various pronunciations of the syllables of which the words 
and groups are composed. 

These syllabaries are of various kinds. The simplest are 
^ thoee giving the pronunciation, the character, and the name 
of the character. A second class gives the pxonunoiation, 
the character, and its moaning when so pronounced iu the 
kiou*Semitic idiom. A third class gives the pronunciation, 
ihe character or group, the name or names of the charaoter 
or group, and the meaning in Assyrian. Yet another eliws^ 
gives a list of non-Semitic ^ords pronounced (or written) hi 
the same way when phonetically rendered, the characters 
Iby which they are expressed when ideographically writtata, 
their meanings. In addition to these important 4eoh«- 
ments bearing on the pronunciation of the non-Semitio i4icia^ 
(the so-called system of rebuses), there is a larM nom^af 
bilingual lists with non-Semitio (Sumeriott) glosSei^ IMq 4 
at least one fragment exists of a narrative text wiittoii hi 
tb^e linos (not columns), giving (first) the non-$Oxmtto%M^ 



^ ftilA 10 Aaiyrkn. ^ 

^If 1«ke a portion oft iqrtlabavy of ibe first series, littt 
^ Values of the character and its name or names, w» 
ihalLfind that tbe names of the characters are formed from the 
Tallies. Thus the value of the character meaning * great ’ is 
fa/f a syllable which, in the non*-Seinitic idiom, has the same 
meaning. By attaching to the syllable gal the Assynan 
nominative ending fi, and doubling the /, we get the form 
gai/ti, the name of the character, which is sometimes used 
(and then it is not, naturally, the name of the character) in 
Assyrian as a synonym of the Semitic word meaning 
* great.’ ^ Other examples of this are from At/l, * evil ’ ; 

mahhUf from ma/t, ‘ supreme ’ , mdiut from mda, * double ’ ; 
Ammu, from dim, ‘ cord ’ ; Snu, from hi, ‘ lord * ; iappu, from 
tab, * companion ’ ; idinu, from idin, ‘ plain’ (* Eden ') ; 
iemennu, from temena, ‘memorial -cylinder’; du, from dA, 
‘ seat, mound ’ ; with many others. 

Besides these, however, a number of words, evidently 
borrowed, are common to both idioms, both Assyrian and 
non-Semitic. Thus we have e-gala and ihaflu, ‘great house’ 
or ‘palace’; dup-nma and dnpsmni, ‘sciibe’; gala and 
g^Uu, ‘demon, devil’: namtata and namtani, ‘fate’, aa-bara 
and aaparu, ‘net’; vibar and mpaiu, ‘loom’; guza and 
luaaA, ‘throne’; mada and mdtu, ‘land, country’; harran 
and hirranu, ‘ road ’; ahzii and apsd, ‘ abyss’; tbila and ahlu, 
’son’; duba and duppu, ‘tablet’; saga and sain, ‘^head, end’ 
(irf a piece of ground) ; bala Biidipalu, ‘regnal year’; lamtna 
*0Qd lamaaau, ‘ colossus ’ ; baninr and paiaiiru, * dish ’ ; aak 
and: aa^u, ’pig’; adama and adamatu, ‘gore, blood’; Uaga 
{laiaaga) and iiSaku {ntaalku), ‘prince, chief’; umbm and 
nfcliin, ‘finger’; nun and nunu, ‘fish’; tnudu and iru, 
’nosiiper’; %llat or ellat, ‘army’; urugala, arali, and 

{t w io be noied Uiet u only m compound voids, bonowed fram 
aallui^, quoted by Bninnov (6842), le m iMlgf 
tin IMt .( flw wort tV gt- gngalbi", ‘gieit Wl,’ bm 


I HI.M. ^.4 ™ fa inni I Jfa ^ r « 

IJiMMSM m (aR»9R»4UMR^'> 

P IW M ft ^Iteiii*; «aw^ vaA hngo, •ftioA* (both fnm t/4tt 
'^^IhmAM); utkkai and tukkalu, 'mewenger’; offarin iwl 

r hitt, 'mother'; kital and kuaUu, 'platform'; vium^ 
ntumgatlu, " peerless one, demon ’ ; bara and panMm, 
'^ijjhliae' ; *ihm and talimu or iulmu, ‘ peace'; nir, the nerw 
000); damgar and iamkaru, ^ agent’; ingar and igat*Up 
*^0Bfdo8are’; gidim and idmmu, utug and utukku^ names of 
eitil spirits ; egA and aq(i^ * inundation/ with many others. 

Some of my readers will probably have recognized, in 
fiUs list of similar words in the two idioms, b, tow roots tihat 
igure common Semitic propeity. Ekalhi is, of course, the 
oommon word hekaU ‘tomplo’; dupiarru is the Hebrew 
used in Jeremiah and Nahum for * governor ’ ; AsfSsO 
is the well-known word for * throne/ in Heb. iisse and in 
Arabic itirsi; nun//, ’fish’; ^thm.inlmn^BXid %alimu^ ’peace*; 
and others which are not so cosy to identify ^on account of 
the transformations they have undergone, but whose derive^ 
tiems have been worked out, and are known, may also be 
noted. Among these are hart amt ^ ‘road/ from hararu, ‘to 
make a furrow’; tbila and &hlu, ‘son/ from AhilUf ‘to 
produce’; adama and adamatu^ * blood’ or ‘gore,’ from the 
iOine root as Adam, Edom, etc. ; dht or ellat^ ‘ army/ the 
Seb. or hel, ‘ army, fortification,’ whilst damgar and 
‘agent/ are connected with the word makkurUf 
‘property/ 

When two nationalities come together, or have dose 
communications with each other, it is the usual thing for 
an interchange of words to take place, for it is omiaiii|^ 
that they will both possess expressions or meanin(|s of 
i|ixiMQymous words wanting to one or the other, and thi^ 
h^g the case, they will be under the necessity of bQr ra t vin |^ 
the needful synonym can be coined easily. Thii, 
however, seldom happens, and they borrow, often (at in 
the case of our own language) when there is little or MS' 
need for it, for after a time words become coastaotq 
^wom out,’ so to say, and foreign words talie Ikeir 
though good wor^ exprming the same idtaf 
Hus is the irw si^kiuitioa sf tbs itsA 



Ill* .0 ill <»<«. 

i^tt^AiAeadlii^ <ir (Imm wtio ooiiten4 lii«t there ie iiii 
IMlIiNtoW idiiiM, but oxilj a kt&d of cryptography. wllUbf 
tiMy oaSi * allogtaphy/ or ^ hieroglyphic syetem ’ of writhil^ 
imlise tise of the aboTe*mentioaed facte to support their 
theory. Their method is well seen in Hal^vy’a JlperfU 
OrammaUcal de VaUographxe Aanyro-Bahylomenne (Leyden 
Orientalist Oongrcss, 1884). Thus, on p. 10 of the 
^ShwnmaUoal^ tho names of the characters of the syllabiiy 
giting the phonetic values, the characters, and their name% 
are taken, and treated us if they were words actually used 
by the ancient Babylonian scribes. Beginning with the 
word pe/. ^ great.’ the author sets beside it what he calls 
the *type d4m.’ (which is apparently an abbreviation of 
the words * type d^motique ’} gallu^ with the word ' idem ’ to 
indicate that it has the same meaning as the Akkadian word, 
instead of this being the name of the character. A whole row 
of Akkadian roots are treated in the same way. thus : — 


iar. to dissolve, 
tf,' «s. wood. 
giS^ wood. 


* demotic type ’ 


^4 pure, 

sttft. st<6. to melt, 
osp. to pour out, to drink, 
great, superior, 
dagger, sword. 
p£r. foot. 

I fM. oompanion. 
sof, slave, woman. 
jBmtf onclosare. city, 
deep vallqr. 

veijis^ ^1 ^, . 


burru, 

i§u, 

giiiu, gaitiu, 
wood, perch. 
ellu. 
zuh. 
naqu. 
mahhu. 
gtru. 

gtrru, expeditioil 

tabbu. 

aalatu. 

karu. 

apu, cavity. 
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'flPPIpiir <I|K,'^P|X||9|IP|^A^^ 

. IM difialv^^' in {fMttibally so un^mt tttlMi m>* 

M it also s»&» ^to melt.' For tibs pmqpnim# 
‘^<|f Ikll toompctiam, too, tho ingenknu anti-Akkadist i|*QinM 
jHli Iff&g u ^ naqi, and the fact that, in Assyrian, this pn|^y 
Ihaidiio root does not mean 'to drink,’ but only 'to pout 
M a libation,' and that the purely Akkadian nag does not 
Oman f to pour out,' but only ' to drink.* JfaMu , ' supreme,' 
jeanerally appears (like gailu, ‘ great ’) in compounds, and is 
men na^ as a word borrowed from the Sumerian, in which 
language compounds were common, whilst they were at- 
oeedingly rare in Assyrian. Otiu, 'dagger,' is not used in 
Assyrian, that word being replaced by the purely SemiUo 
pafru, whilst as to girrii, ‘expedition,’ that also is Semitic, 
the word for ‘foot’ in Sumerian never being used for it. 
Hen, again, if salatu have anything to do with lal, this must 
be entirely as a borrowed woid, to which the feminine 
ending -tu has been added. With regard' to the last two 
words I have quoted, kat u is apparently borrowed from the 
Bameiian, and apu may be regaided as being in the same 
oaee, though the word in the one case and the meaning in 
both are probably not altogether correctly stated. 

]jet us take one of the above-quoted words, and examine it in 
the light of the inscriptions. Say gtr, ‘ dagger,' for instance. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that Biiinnow does no1)||, 
quote giru in his “ Classified List " as being used in Asq^rian 
with any of the meanings of this Sumerian word. 

Fuller, however, than Brunnow’s most valuable work, is the 
Britidi Museum syllabary 80-11-12, 11, which gives ne the 
following instructive list of meanings of the root in questio]!: 


Otr 


patmm, naglabu, 
parddu, nuigzazH, 
galhtum, namfatv, 
padanu, urhu, 
i^vranu, eaimiu, 

taibanm (?), 
iummudu, e^wru. 


Dagger, knife (razor), 
to fiee, shearing, 
separation (P), sword, 
path, road, 
high-road, divisiun. 

P ^P 

to out off (or sim.)i ? 
girdle, aoQipion.i 
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Khf wiUm <iif Hkh wry foil I9r^l>*>7« fo^refore, giv^i^b 
lillkl qjf ill# es{«teno 0 of m AMyriaa word piru, memiilnif 
^diigg0r ’ or ^ swordf’ nor doao it seem to oocur with any of 
^ tMOoings that 1 have quoted above. 

list us take the root mg, * to drink/ that being one of the 
WOfds eompared by Hal^vy. In this instance we will do 
best if we go to Brunnow» who puts together all the plaees 
where the word oocurs. 

The oharaoter expressing the sound of nag (nak, mg) is 
and besides these values, we find that it was also 
pronounced gu and mmelt, and that it has a very doubtful 
value, Ian, attributed to it. Turning to Brunnow’s list, 
we see that the usual word for * to drink ’ m Assyrian is 
Md (the common Semitic root), but the %yllaharm and 
bilingual Msenpttons do not indicate any Akkadian pronunei(h 
Hen for the character when used with this meaning. We 
oaniiot, therefore, tell from the quotations given, whether 
mg be the word for ^ to drink ’ in Sumerian or not. The 
same is the case with regard to sagh, *to give to drink,’ 

f iioh meaning the character also has. 

On looking further at the list of meanings, we find that 
is also translated by the Semitic Idsu, having a meaning 
certainly akin to that of *to drink.’ To all appearance, 
some such rendering as * to take in small quantities/ ^ to sup/ 
^to sip/ is the meaning of this word (see Brunnow)^ If 
^ tlkie be the case, the character with the meeniBg et 

*1, dxial^* oertainly has the same pronunciation as when 
S i, tHuMlated in Asiyrian by Mts, namely, y», and iliia 
^Syph fte e i e is confirm^ by the phrases containing 
|liyi Si* meaning or AM, for the terminstionB attadied 
if a* word are thoaa that one wonld expect to find irted 
him # fee# mullHtf in a vowel. To all appearance, then|M«v 


■ 1(1,1 IfiM H«Rn ^ 

MtSkiU iMs* 
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.the SuineriaQ for ^to drink’ is not nag^ but gu. A SeMtio 
Bld^loniaa word li% cited by Brunnow, seems to be 
doubtful as to the meaning given to it. Immeliy ote of the 
Sumerian values of the character that are certain, is trans- 
lated by itkru^ ‘intoxicating drink.’ 

^ Though the woid nag docs not seem to occur in the in- 
soriptions, it is nevertheless certain that it did exist, and 
that in connection with drink, or with drinking. This is 
shown by the compound a-nag^ Bemiticized anaqgu, a kind 
of vase for holding liquor, of which a larger form existed 
called Bemiticized anagmahhu. Its real meaning, 

however, is doubtful. 

It will thus be seen that nothing certain is known with 
regard to the meaning^ of the * allographic ’ root naq^ and 
that its identity with mqiiy * to pour out a libation,*^ is at 
least very improbable. 

But the proof, if proof be needed, that what is regarded 
by all clear-headed Assyriologists as a language is really so, 
is to be found in the fact that this so-called ‘ allography ’ has 
a dialect ! Hal^vy’s opinion that the dialectic differences 
are really due to variant writings will not for a moment hold 
water. That vt, n, and h should be written as variants for 
g; I for n ; s for S and d; f for 1; and the vowels should ba 
changed, all according to fixed rules, is to the mind of luoafl 
Assyriologists incomprehensible. 

The nature of these so-called variant spellings (diverritia 
d^orthographe) will be easily understood from the text that 
I am about to describe.^ We have first the character gncf, 
meaning ‘ to go,’ Aldku, and ‘ to bring,’ tdbdlu^ its dialectic 
forms being %r and yc, the first seemingly for ara and the 
other for du} An example of another root du (written 
with the character changed into ga^ occurs in line 16. 
After this comes the root du, short foi^duga, with its dialectic 
form (d becoming f, and g changing to 5). Another 
change, that of mar instead of gar, is shown in Ime 25. 

^ W.A.T.f T, pi 10. This text bas been treated \ory fully by Haupi aid 
other t^olare. 

* I«uiei 1-7. 





Alter tiie 1»feakt the end of tlie oolamn aliowe aga hgt ig, 
*ihat wliieb, what/ and also mal for gal, indioatin^ the 
ohange fiom g to m shown iu gar and ;/Mir. The seoond 
column continues the examples of the change from ig to aga, 
followed by the prefix denoting an abstract noun (lines 8 ff )| 
which here really aeem/i rather to be indicated in the dialect 
by diversity d’orthographe than by any real difference in 
the pronunciation. The next paragraph (lines 15-19) has 
examples of the weakening of gih, to mu {g to m, and 
loss of the final a). 

Further changes are shown in the next column similar to 
those already illustrated — 1\ T? » T? V E^!T> 

agarra, showing change of g to r/, and loss of the r. Then 
we have a- gaga y changed dialectically into 

n ET ET , a-mnma, and n a-duga, into 

n-fibba. T? m <T-n<T. adar, for 
T? ►rfry. aba, for T? tHT^ . oj/a ; ^ , a^ser, for 

«Mer; and •-ifcf >-i4- CETT ir-banfim, for 

T? <T- ir-bandity follow this. The next line, 

the first of a fresh paragraph, has again 

0^ dialectic form of dimy *io make’; ETET. mama, 

por :ST^. gaga ; and Ef , mal, for -T<y^ , gal The 
‘last line of the next paragraph shows a new root, 
fnaraa, for ^ , garza, * command/ in Assyrian par§u. 

The first line of the next paragraph has , ad-mar, 

as ^ialectio form of ET*"» ad-gal, translated by tadu, 
perhaps the word for *path.’ The other words of the 
paragraph show the root ^yy»- , mar, for V , gar. With 
regard to the two paragraphs which follow, these are 
principally ooenpied with the root , and (=Bah. 
•*f), gir, dialectically f- or f- -n<Ti «»««. »» »<• 

fariooe meanings of ‘angry,’ ‘the wind,’ ‘dagger,’* etc. 


> Smp 80 . 
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svnnaAir os camoosAraT. 


dome of the words are compounds, namely, 

&TT» 9^0*rat dial. T»- Sfff T*” mermer, ‘storm’; Ell®f 
ginig, dial. f>- ^ meraig, a word of doubtful 
meaning, rendered by the Assyrian iarUlhi (P ‘ a garment ’}, 
giri^lnl^ dial, f- ►yy<y f", meri-lal^ ‘ swordbearer/ 
^followed by mu-sir^ dial. ]>- me^sir^ 

likewisOi seemingly, a garmont. The last line, which has 
a section uU to itself, « tym ingar (so the glosses 

given by other tablets tell us to read it), dial. SIlT ^TT*“ f 
mmr, in Assyrian lanHy ‘ enclosure, wall,^ from the root pS» 
* to lodge,’ apparentI3^ 

One of the most interesting arguments against the theory 
that the non-Semitic idiom of Babylonia is an allography 
or something of the sort, however, is its difference gram- 
matically from the S(*mitic idiom spoken in the country. 
Many of the phrases that we find in the bilingual texts are, 
of course, straightforward enough, and present no difficulty. 
Take, for instance, the following : — 


Sumerian : Ene gat muniin^gen 

Assyro-Bab. : BHum yait Hpuranni ^ 

“ The lord, as for me, he sent to me.” 


Here the word-order is the same in both the non-Semiti(^ 
and the Semitic idioms, but even in this case it is to be noted 
that the root of munbingen is gen^ and that the rest of the 
word consists wholly of particles added to the root to Tn aVft 
the meaning more precise, and repeating, practically, the 
pronouns. Thus the first component, mun^ means * me/ ii 
means * to,’ and in means ' he,’ the full signification of the 
verb being * me to he sent,’ whilst the Semitic Babylonian 
verbal form with the pronoun iipuranni, is to be analyzed 
i^ar, *he sent,’ and (a)niit, *me’ or *to me.’ The non- 
Semitic idiom is, therefore, the more precise of the two, and 
shows, even in this simple phrase, a noteworthy ^epartoie 
from the Semitic idiom. 


» W.A.I., iv, 17, 40 ft. 
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But mntk more striking dilBsrmiooft than this are to be 
found. 

So strong was the tendoucy in the non-SemItio idiom to 
throw particles to the end of a clause, that wi* even find 
them placed after the verb at the conclusion of the phrase 
instead of being at the bi^ginning, as in Semitic llabylonian, 
where, according to tlio rules of grammar, they ought to be. 

Sumerian : Kurkiirra ama handa bada^ 

In the mountains wild bull mighty in it 
nd* qime} 
lying down like. 

According to the Semitic translation, however, this is to 
be rendered as follows : — 

Ina naddni kuna rhm tqdi rabsii, He lies down in the 
mountains like a mighty wild hull,” from which it may be 
gathered that the word qime in the non-Semitic lino ought to 
come either after ama, ‘ wild bull,' or after banda, ‘ mighty.' 
In all probability this word-order is due to poetical form, 
especially as it is found in three successive lines, but as it is 
against all the rules of Assyrian grammar, and unusual even 
in the non-Semitic idiom, this is surely an argument against 
the theory that the latter is a mere invention of the Semitic 
population of the country. 

In like manner, also, wo meet with such phrases as Anna-* 
git ' Anu of,' instead of * of Anu,’ the Semitic ia Anu ; iu- 
(vmgdni-tat ‘ hand glorious (or pure; his in,' instead of ^ in his 
glorious hands,' the Semitic ina qaid-ia elleti\ ana-ki-bi-dat 
* heaven the earth with,' the Semitic iamd it * heaven 

and earth,' together with many other differences of idiom 
that stamp the non-Semitic dialect as originating with a 
people of a different race and mode of thought.^ 

But quite apart from the question of the probability or 
otherwise of the existence of a non-Semitic language in 


* W^.A.1!., iv, 27, 10. 

Br. F. H. Webbai 
ihspnaent article. 


Upon the linguistic side of the q[iiestioii hy 
[y came into my handh too late to make me of in 
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BabyloniEi is tbat of a distinct nationality wlio may hate 
spoken that language. In other words, what evidence is 
there that there were other nationalities than the Semitic 
Babylonian on the plain of ShinarP It is an important 
point in the consideration of this question, and, happily, we 
have not far to go to find what we sock in this direction. 

The document to which an Oriental scholar instinctively 
turns in such a case of doubt is the Book of Genesis. There, 
in the oft-quoted tenth chapter we find the evidence that we 
want. It reads thus : — 

** And Gush begat Nimrod . he began to be a mighty one 
in the earth. 

** He was a mighty hunter before Die Lord : wherefore it 
is said, Even as Nimrod the mighty hunter before, the Lord. 

** And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, 
and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar. 

<< Out of that land went forth Asshui, and builded Nineveh, 
and the city Rehoboth [or, the streets of the city], and Calah, 

^^And Resen between Nineveh and Calah: the same is 
a great city.” 

It is needless to say that, in vic\\ of the comparati\e 
modernnoss of the civilization of Assyria beside that 
of Babylonia, I prefer the lendeiing of the Authorized 
• Version, “out of that land went forth Asshur,” rather than 
“ he (Nimrod) went out into Assyria,” for it is hardly likely 
that Nimrod or Mcrodach was the founder of the great cities 
of Assyria as well as those of Babylonia. If this had been 
the case, we should in all likelihood have found reference 
to the fact somewhere, probably in the literature of Assyria ; 
for if their great cities had been, like those of Babylonia, 
founded by Merodach, they would not have hesitated to boast 
of the fact. Besides this “ the land of Nimrod ” is one of 
the specific names of Babylonia in the old Testament. 

This, however, is but remotely connected with the question 
in hand. The important thing in the aboye-quotid verses 
from the Book of Genesis is, that Nimrod, otherwisO 
Xmodaoh, who is referred to later as the representative of 
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tlid vbob Babylotiim MtioE^ Wf IMe oaUad a son of CMii 
Aowiog that the Hebirewt at tba time Qanesis was writtm 
did not regard JTitnMid as being of the saWe race as them- 
■elres. For them he was a Oashite, but tho predominant 
race in Babylonia in later times was certainly Semitio, as 
their language shows. 

It is only right, however, that some independent evidenoe 
of the existence of this non-Somitic race should be demanded; 
and, in view of tho fact that inaccuracies have been attributed 
to the ethnographical table in Genesis, it is even Mcesiarj/ 
that evidence of a confirmatory nature should be produced, 
especially as there is no clear statement that the inhabitants 
of Babylon were Semites, for Arphaxad would not strike the 
reader at first glance as being practically the same as Babel, 
for which identification Professor Hommel has shown fairly 
good reasons. 

What strikes the student of this period is the fact that 
the racial types of the earliest monuments differ greatly 
from those of the later, as far us we know them. Even 
at a comparatively late date, the difference of type seems 
to have been fairly well marked, as the two well-known 
heads from Lagad show (Figs. 1 and 2). On the cylinder- 
seals of a still later period (say about 2300 b.c.) the 
thick -brimmed hat, which the non -Semitic head wears, 
is frequent, and the human figures shown are in general 
well-formed and slim. Of course, this was in all probability 
owing to the style of engraving prevalent at the time, but 
it may reasonably be supposed that this style of engraving 
is due to the fact that the earlier artists upon stone copied 
the forms of the people that thl^iAmw around them, and even 
chose what they considered the best types (Figs. 3 and 4). 
The slim type is less marked in the case of the slab with 
the musician (Fig. 5), but reappears in the exceedingly 
interesting bas-relief with figures of warriors, which is , 
apparently of a much earlier date (Fig. 6). Other types of 
the early period are the men with the bird-like faces, such ss 
are often met with on some of the more roughly-engraved 
^cyBoder-seals, and which appear in a less-pronounced form 
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ilk tiia eitae of the burial-aoene (Fig. 7) and in the warriors 
dlspioted on the s^i/e des muiours (Fig. 8), and most- 
pronounced in the case of the personages which ornament 
U shallow vessel found at Tel-loh or Lagad (Fig. 9). These 
are probably due to the rough and ready workmanship of 
the earlier stone-cutters^ which became crystallissed into 
the forms depicted on these plates. These forms, in ail 
probability, originated in the type of face exhibited by 
a head (which once had inlaid eyes) from a small statuette 
from the same place as the other examples (Fig. 10). There 
is just the possibility that the intermediate type between this 
and the head with the thick-brimmed hat is the next picture 
(Fig. 11), a rnah^ head from a large statuette, also from 
the French excavations. Though there is every possibility 
that, as thoughi by the late G. Bertin, the type with the 
prominent nose formed Ihc ‘‘ground pace,” and, therefore, 
the bulk of the population, it is nevertheless to be noted 
that the sculptor of those remote days has represented the 
well-known king Ur-Nina and his family in the same way 

(Fig. 12). 

The late Terrien de Lacouperie, as many will probably 
remember, had an idea that the caily Akkadians (Sumerians) 
were closely connected with the early Chinese, and he 
made many comparisons, both linguistic, paleographical, and 
historical, tending to suppoit the theory that he then 
held. In this theoiy he was followed closely and, I believe, 
independently, by the Rev. C. J. Ball, who, analyzing the 
Sumerian language and script, succeeded in showing many 
similarities between them and the Chinese — similarities 
which all unprejudiced scb&lars could not but regard as 
exceedingly striking and noteworthy. Being totally un- 
acquainted with Chinese, I cannot myself venture to speak 
of Hr. Ball’s comparisons, otherwise than as one knowing 
only one side of the question, the Sumerian side, but thus 
much I can say, namely, that if only a quarter of the 
Bev. C. J. Ball’s comparisons be correct, then he has 
certainly made out his case. 

All Assyriologists took up a neutral position on the 
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#ubje(U:, swuiting deT6bpmexit% ud tliii was 
position, tbougli I was greatly struck by Mr* BaIrS jre« 
ssarckes, la ihc meantime, however, t^ publioatioA lot 
the discoveries of M. de Sarzcc came to my knowllidgei 
and I could not help noting that one of the hoads repro- 
duced in the great French publication had a decidedly 
Chinese look, the oyes, though fairly large, being almond- 
shaped and oblique (Fig 13). Though I recognizod the 
importance of this little work of art, and spoke of it in 
various papers, I felt bound to admit that one swallow did 
not make a Spring,’’ and that the artist may have sought 
merely to reproduce an unusual and striking type of 
countenance that he bad by chance come across. Anyone 
that looks over the well-known D^coiurrte^ en Chaldie^ 
however, soon becomes aware that this specimen of the 
section of the inhabitants having oblique eyes is not an 
isolated one, and that a fragment of a bas-relief showing 
unmistakably the same peculiarity exists (Fig. 14). 

Now this cannot be by any means accidental, for the 
obliqueness of the eye is much too pronounced for that. 
Whether the slight obliqueness of tho eye observable in the 
case of king Naram-Sin be due to Mongolian blood or not, 
is uncertain — probably it is accidental, as it is certainly 
not more pronounced than one sees sometimes in France, 
and it may, therefore, be due rather to straightness of 
the eyebrow than to real obliqueness. It will be seen, 
from these two specimens of anci(»iit Babylonian art, that 
there is much more than a suggestion of Mongolian blood 
in the anoient Sumerians, and that the researches^* of 
De Laoouperie and Ball stand a very good chance of being 
confirmed. Indeed, the philological comparisons made by 
tibe latter would of themselves tend to show that the cause 
of the anti-Akkadists is already lost. 

Having seen something of what seems to be the Sumerian 
type, it is necessary to glance a little at that which seems to 
be the Semitic type. For this the most important monument 
is probably the cylinder-seal of Sargon of Agad4, now in the 
poasemen of M. de Oleroq (Fig. 15)» On this object is showa 
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HM Agim regarded aa Qilgamei, twice repeated, 

jgttillg drink from a rase to a loag-korned balL The date of 
lhii| ia, according to Nabooidus, that which corresponds with 
the year 3800 b.c., or thereabouts. In all probability, the 
ineeription bears witness to the Semitic type of the figure 
ihown, for it is in the Semitic Babylonian language, and, 
imlike the inscriptions found in the Akkadian states, 
tke names of the king Sargani (us he is called) and his 
scribe or secretary, Ibni- surra, aie pure Semitic, — the 
same Babylonian language that was in use in the days 
cl the Biblical Nebuchadnezzar. The figure with the long 
ringlets like a woman (Ea-buni, the friend and counsellor 
of the hero (lilgumos, is snid (o have hud hair like this) 
appears also on eugiavcd stones evidently of later date 
(Fig. 16), and in these cases ho is generally accompanied 
by a sutyr-like binug, half man and half bull, both of them 
struggling with bulls, or with a lion and a bulk The stylo 
is less florid, but it is easy to see that it is essentially the 
same as that of the c}linder of Saigaui of Agade. What 
is apparently a lute modification ot the same thing is 
exhibited by a cjlmder in tlie llritish Museum, but the 
face being damaged, it is doubtful whither it is of the 
Semitic Bab} Ionian or the Sumerian t}pe, though as it 
is certainly of lati^ date (the inbcription shows that) there 
is every possibilit} that it is the ioriner. The superiority 
of the work is noteworthy, and the \igorou8 action of 
the naked man, as well us ot the animal figures, shows 
a great contrast with the similiar cylinders ot earlier date 
wl^toh ha\e been noticed. Whilst upon the subject of the 
Semitic Babylonian type, w'c may as well follow it down 
as late as I am able to go in the matter of examples. 
The next picture (Fig. 17) is a reproduction of the well^ 
known portrait of Hammurabi, the Amrophel of the O.T. 
He is dressed seemingly in Sumerian st}le, but it is not 
diffioult to see, notwriUistandiug the weathered ooudition of 
the stone, that his face is of the Semitio type, with | short 
bat aquiline nose, such as is generally shown on flie mona-^ 
meats, not only of Babylonia, but of Assyria also. Tbit 
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hat leads me, natuiallyi te tl&e e^slnsioA ilist, alt|u>iigk 
lofig*ttosed men must liave been &itly commou among tti# 
nations of whom I am speakings a short nose was coniidersjl 
preferable to a long one. On the cylinder-seals that haire 
been shown, it will be remembered that deitios aitli ihUk^ 
brinlined hats appear, and this leads one to ask wliether this 
may not bo the conventional eostum<^ of the divinities at 
that time. If this bo the ease, then Amraphel was deihed, 
as was certainly his opponent and contemporary, Rim-Sin 
or Rim-Aku, who is often identified with the Arioqh of 
Genesis xiv Coming down to a later date, we see again 
dearly the Semitic type in the bas-roliof representing 
Marduk-nadin-ihi (about lllr) h c.) — (Fig. 18). At this 
period the Semitic tjpe stems to have displaced the slimmer 
Sumerian eutirelj, for the average Babylonian was not 
only to all appearance not tall, but also a trifle thick- 
set, and if we may follow the indications of the Sumerian 
sculptures, the Sumerians were certainly not the latter. 
The type of the Babylonians of the time of Nabonidiis 
is shown (though somewhat faintly) by the impressioiiH 
of the cylinder seals on the edge of a tablet dated in his 
second year, and elsewhere*, frequently. It is evidently 
that of Marduk-nadin tlhi, executed m a superior style. 

Notwithstanding the small amount of material at my 
disposal, I tiust that I have been able to show soiiietbiiig 
of the Sumerian typo from the early period when it existc d 
side by side with the Semitic Babylonian to the time when 
it merged into the common racial type < i the Mesopotamian 
plain. 

The matter that we have now to decide is, Did the 
oiviliaation of ancient Babylonia originate with the Semitic 
population, or with the Sumerian ? 

This also seems to be a question that must be answered 
in favour of the latter. In the first place, it is difficulf 
to believe that the people with whom the cuneiform system 
el writing originated should not also have been first in tte 
other arts. Is there not, also, in the very way in which 
the bilingual texts are written, testimony in favour of this P 
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CMkiidor for a momeiit the tablet (obverse and reteiie) 
eontaming a list of names of the early kings of Babylonia^ 
in two languages (which we are justifi^ in calling Sumerian 
and Semitic Babylonian), written in the Assyrian character, 
with the Sumerian on the loft and the Semitic on the right—* 
in other words, the non-Scmitic idiom precedes the Semitic. 
All the tablets arranged in columns are written in this way. 
and when the translations are arranged interlinearly. the 
Sumerian line is above the Semitic translation of the same, 
except where it was written betwi^on the two halves to the 
Akkadian lino, which was di\ided for that purpose— an 
arrangement that arose out of the fact that the Semitic 
translations were originally of the nature of glosses, wiitten 
in smaller eharaeters. and it is nuti^worthy that in some 
cases only n portion oi the text is translated. For thhse 
and other reasons it is certain that the nou-Semitic text is 
tbe original one ^ 

Not only, hov*re\er, is tin's the eas(', but there is hardly 
any doubt that ull the tahUts that suggest the existence of 
the orts and scietict's are written in the same way. The texts 
referring to agriculture and country life liuvc the Sumerian 
on tbe left and the Semitic translation on the right — ^tbat is 
(as the wedge- writing leuds. like our own script, from left to 
light), following it. So aI>o fur the laws and legal phrases, 
w^hich are gi\en in Suineiian, and uhich actually occur on 
the tubh'ts of a legal nuturt' during the time of the earlier 
Babylonian empire, as has been fn^quently pointed out. It 
is also to b<^ noted that there is every probability that the 
natural history lists and those n^ftTring to special subjects 
{that is to say. such things as wooden objcH^ts. clothing, etc.), 
were writUm for the Sumerian, and not for the Semitie 
population, for whom they vfvrv trausluted later, and proved 
to be Tory useful adjuncts in the study of Sumerian the 
^literature of the iion-Scinitic population, which the eoribea 
of the Semitic period found it necessary to know. This 
probability is confirmed by tbe fact that there arc fiagpumte 
of lists in Sumerian o^y. from the Royal Libnkij at 
Nineveh, and a long text of this nature, of the tbna ^ 
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IPII vKlf iTlMNtMkrJIKlf wH 

dIjmMtjr «f Babylon or ibombcMiiiv to pfooorvod in <bo 
Briiiih Muoranu^ 

One has only to tunou aliOt to the early eoulptiiros to aee 
Hiat evarytbingt in the earliest period, Las th<' Sumoriaiit 
or at least the noii-»Semitic stamp. The nm* 

^ alroad} shown are a sufficient prot>f 
of thiSi lor, except rare example*^, one of wdiich I have 
dkowii, there are no instuiicos of the ocdiin'uce of the pure 
Semitic type outside of the khif^dinn oi Agade before the 
time of the first dynasty of Bab\lon, whidi began to roigii 
about 2300 b c Further examples art the cylinder of the 
physician, Ur-Lugal-edliia, whieh shows a dimity with a long, 
straight, and piobably rather tliin beaid, temindiug one 
of the small Chinese statuettes that cue sees roprest»nting 
a venerable old man with just sueh anotlni, but more 
flowing hirsute up^Hiidage. The little tiguns of the time 
af Gudea repn^senting a deit} holding what has been 
regarded ns a firestick show thi* same* feature, though it 
ia more noticeable in the original than in the photograph. 
A veijy interesting head is that in the {iossession of M. de 
Oleroq, which must have had a similar beard, though the 
lower part of it is broken away In the case of this head 
it ia noteworthy that the eyes are slightly oblique (ono 
more so than the other), and that he wears a wig closely 
resembling that which the Assyrian king As8ur-nasir«ftpli 
(885 B.c.) is represented as wearing. At this early period 
it was evidently the custom for the* Babyloniiin princes and 
nobles to shave their heads, and they sometimes (perhaps 
apon ceremonial occasions) wore wigs. 

To clinch the matter of the existence of noo-8emitic 
nationalities in Babylonia in ancient times, it may hero be 
mentioned that the Sumerian and Akkadian languages are 
rafarred to more than once on the tablets. Thus a tablet* 
fragnmnt in the British Museum refers to its contents as being 
Sumerian incantations used” (seemingly) **for the 
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Hp*%»l0|ltgM«{ diiuwr irw |iki» Ak-'’*-Hi tuiteBriiyi^ 
■ilaiwplHKi filinMt whioh Miffgwts tiuit » oompui«A idl' 
jhiiwima wUh Akkadian waa intended.* (Lower down ** fkt 
kN)(pM at the chief” or 'prince* or 'leader* is rrferredtn.) 
Aaciker snail fin^pnent seenn to tell us that " (below WM) 
Akkad, above (was) da(mer),*’* a phrase in which tks 
NStoSation of 'below* in t^ first part is suggested hf 
fke presence of ' above * in the second part, and naturall/ 
laises the question whether the position of the two distriels 
is here referred ta (As the fragment is very small, it is to 
be noted that the disposition of the adverbs may, in reality, 
be the reverse one, namely, "Akkad is above, &u(nier 
below),** and this would, perhaps, be better aooording to 
Aaqrrian syntax.) Tct another reference to the SunteiiaA 
language occurs in the interesting text published in T^.A.!., 
iv, 40 (the old 47), which gives the cojophon " Tshlab 
112lld, Sumer (eme-laha) unchanged.** The tablet which 
llUows (begins) "In the month Nisan, day 4th,** but hov 
the first part uf the colophon is to ^ understood is 
Uneertain, as the expression ' unchanged * is in the pluKak 
|t probably formed part of the first line of the seriso> 
What is interesting about this series, however, is, that the 
nonoSemitio phrases that it contains are writtm in iko 
dialect 

To sum up 

(1) There are numerous tablets written in a non>Semifii9 
dialeet, with and without translation into Semitio BabylostiatB, 
wad in two oases at least these non>Semitie texts are 
designated as Sumerian. 

r YsbM S. IISO (Dm Uhm sn qwitd in BtsoU*! Cttalogue, voL ii). 

* lMMSl-7-37, 130. 

* Hm tact ef the AsTissa tnulstioa mdt liimt bimm imuiU 

"tiM tai|ss sf innar the BtasiH of (the toasse of) Aifkat sasusilllL'* 
the tsaiiiitt erigtad has tte Aeieetar tmt, ‘tassiie,’ btCm tta tasdh W 
|ihtSK«hetnaei%tad. shea Stast l ta , wed eewlWvb»tatgm<«U^ 

« TSUat X, UlS (et PmsUS OsttagBS, wL UQ. 



Ite liAt ttkilft il iiiiiliMA a ijgilij 

'B$ hm m W*ta <* ri l angw , ItiiiitolkvaiiitslmtlMlI 


Ifriiitwiir ii VKtiWIsr d^hmi fr«M tlwt of Hw Semillo ittiM. 
) 0||^ Tlw of ih« wrliMt moDtuomli i* dktfncill^ 
fMimtl Inm tibat of iho later potiod, iriien the Senitta 


fi |||A ifio aacendenojr; and also diffarant from tlw 1;^ 
ifaitadliy the oomparatively ancient kingdom of Ag^. 


nhire, notwithatanding, non>Somitio influeoce muat, bdSoai 
> tiiae o((SaTgon (Sargani) of AgadA have been Baffi0iaB% 
*pireog to iMTe at leaat some impress. 

(4) The language of tho inscriptions which often ao* 


aompany the type exhibited by the above-named eaiiieat 
Uponaiiienta is always non-Semitic, and must, as sadh, ha 
lOgaided aa the language of the people represented. 

(5) Not only hymns, psalms, incantations, tharma, and 
eiaailar literary products were written in the non-Semitie 


language to which I have referred, but also royal inscriptionaf 
legal precepts, and law documents, the latter classes of testa 
being auidi as no sane person would write in any so-ealled 
'allogr^thy.’ *A11 these classes of documents were later* 
srhen Semitio civilization became general, composed in the 
Senitio Babylonian language, and this fact alone ought to 
40 away with any doubt as to the nationality of the pioneen 
of dviliaation in the Euphrates Valley. 

(6) The few sculptures which present more or less the ^|^pe 
with oblique eyes confirm, as far as they go, the conoludona 
ol OeLaoMperie as to the connection of the early iehabitauti 
with the OhineaoMand the researches of the Bcv. C. J. Ball 
diBi ngaid to the language. It must not be thought, how» 
oser* tiial the Cbineae are neoessarily ancient Sumerians sriw 
dlaigiatad from Babylonia, or that the ancient Sum eri a na 
aaaat have emigrated into Babylonia from China. If fhaM 
<a it would aeem tiiere is, some connection between tihMt 
*1^ h nd ant aationaliUea^ it most be on account of thait 
• migrated to Babylonia and to Ghina fiom a aoSMaall 

Mntte, In atL nbhafaiHte aoma diatriot lying aaat or aoi|lo> 
PP hf and w^ The cbBqao agaa «C 


mH MiVJHHniiK Mi AMviinVIWPMwPv 

iw4ptam on osoly bn^j ^ 

'jKMMHoxigo]^ at About the time whm &«gr 

|tfodito#4 ; whether this admixture was numerous enoni^ 
ahd of suffloient influence to cause its language to beotm#' 
that of all the races contemporary with it in the Euphratei 
Talky will be a matter for study and research. Time alone 
ma reyeal to us further particulars as to the real state of 
^e case, and complete the fragmentary records of theao 
pioneers of the world’s civilization 


STote. — ^In the above paper I have employed tho term 
Sumerian instead of Akkadian almost throughout. I am by 
no moans satisfied, however, that the word Akkadian ia 
wrong, for the fragments quoted on p. 94 refer to it flu 
olose connection with Sumerian, that numbered 81-7-37, 
180, being the most important. 

[Fig. 17 is here reproduced, by the kind permission of 
Messrs. Wm. CoUiuh, Sons, & Co., from tho new edition 
of their Bible Readers’ Manual, plate iv.] 
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''Jlllt* m ImUm Ooitu amf Seah, Port X. BIjf 

fi« J« fiAnoHi MiA>i M.RiA*Sa 

Walt tile kifld permuuon of the Oouneil of the Soeietgri 
I (Uijwee from time to time to contribute s uriee of aotii 
tm wbh aopaUiahed or noteworthy coins end aeik if 
4lMfamt and Mediaoval India aa come under my notie#^ 
•id 1 ahall be greatly obliged to collooton of them e)ijeot|{i» 
a they will submit to me at the British Museum aii| 
fpiulmens about which they may desire information. 

The object of these JVoUa will be partly to correct aid 
twiag up to date the account of Indian Coim^ whiok 
I oontrilmted to Buhler’s Encyekpadta of Indo^Arytm 
IKMmA/ and partly to indicate to oollectora of ooiai in 
tttiii those classes of which farther specimens are required 
|pf atudye 

t Comparatively few of the very numerous series of Indiaa 
pallia have yet been systematically collected. The attraetieiui 
of tlie Qraeco- Indian class have apparently diverted the 
attattlion of most collectors from a study of the piuelf 
tiative ancient and mediaeval coinages. But there can m 
no doubt of the great historical importance of these lattor* 
iVlioir evidence, joined to that of the stone and copper*plit# 
pliptionsp furnishes practically the only data suppiiod 
India ^nelf for the reconstruction of her hiirtsfyb 
oxtent to which this reoonitruction has already 
Mihmsifutly made with the aid ol such apparently ioadequolO 
ind* ippromising materials surdiy leaves no doubt of An 
importanoe, from the historical point of vhWT* if 
di Indian insoriptions und coins. The old ||w 
warn merely so many pies set up A, 

AfrjjgN mi Aum mrnh «. hi 

t 
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tgtltt ilHldihr aaytlilag Imt true. th« oaiiUiM « 
liittoiy ii Meorcljr dnim, and many of the dakida 
fM alrtady fillad in. The futnra progrew which aeholiM 
iHU ba nUe to make in tbia worit depends principally on 
(ha amount of new material with which they are suppliad 
by (hoaa who have opportunities of making discoveries and 
dbaarvations in India. 


UODBHIKA. 

1. Obv. Jlumped bull to r. ; above, tree within railing 
represented horizontally. 

Rev. {UdehaKi). Above, three Byrnbok, 

viz., the ‘Ujjain’ symlx)!, two fishcB within oblong, 
and tree within railing. ' 

B.M. ; Bueh, 65 8-2 .2 -75 ; PL 1. 


Fl)DFIf1K\ tSuRYAMllRA. 

2a Obv. (almost obliterated) Elephant to 1. ; beneath, 
five-hooded snake, and (P) tree within railing, both 
represented horizontally ; at top 1., counter*inark. 

Rev. L>U [-] (CrrfJw[.] ). 

(it 'd {Sui/am[ia-'] ). 

Beneath, three symb<»ls, probably as on No. 1, but 
in reversed order, ^iz., tree within railing, twu 
fishes within oblong, and (P) the Ujjain qrmhol. 

B.M. ; Annstrong, 90 : 1-8 : 1. iBo *76 ; nn 

Iba Uddehikas (rr. IL Audabika, Auddehika) are nMuttoninl 
in TaiShamihirs’s Brhat-saqihitS among the peoples who ORO 
placed in the central portion of his aatrologu^ chart* } bid, 
aiqRavenily, thrir name has not hitherto been twAnc. 

> dr, S, si. Kaa, sad Cwm., p. M>r.R.A 8., IITI, f. 81. 



mmm mm rmumtAM mmmim Aim 

fy Um WdMki iM owniiMt* im m dovb^kiil* 
inInI formutioti iknotiitf * «|^ pnxm of the VAiiASImf 
iimght itt Moonktice with tbo mk of Pikttti, i% I, 
tire iboiild rather hare expected to find Audehaki (OdehuhO* 
AlM^er inatance of this formation is afihrrled bjr the 
ttieoiiptiioiia in Brahmi and Eharosthi chanctora on the 
aUrer coin of (he Udumbaraa, published by General Sir A* 
Ounningham {Cotnn of Anaent Luha, p. 67, pL ir, 1), 
While wo find in the llihat-somhita tlio forma Utlumbara 
or Audumbara to denote the people or the kingdom, we 
have on thia coin the genitive Oduuibarm {Audnmbar^) 
standing in opposition to the king’s name and his other 
titles, MahUdeidsa ratto D/im ag/wsoha. The same fona 
probably occurs on the square bron/e coin which follows 
(it/., p. 08, pi. iv, 2). Wo possess, unfortunately, only 
a drawing of this specimen, and it is, therefore, not possible 
to be quite cerium as to the reading; but, even on the 
evidence of this drawing, the fourth nkinra certainly seems 
to be *rt rather than -;*(/, as read by Cunningham. A similar 
distinction is, no doubt, regularly observed between the forms 
Mnhhara and Maukharu Thus, for example, in Mukhard^fj^ 
hMfbht^dm (Fleet, Corpus Imer. Itidw., iii, p. 229) the first 
genitive is dependent on the second — of the lords of 
Hukhara (or of the Mukhara people) ” ; while in ShUpdndfp 
Maukharlndm (id., p. 222) the two genitives are in opposition 
*— **of the lords, the Maukharis.” It seems impossible to 
determine, from the two spc^cimens in the British MuseuiDt 
whether an inscription in Brahmi characters, occurring on 
certain of the tugamd coins or * guild-tokens ’ ^ found in the 
neighbourhood of Taxila, should b<^ read Amtarotakd or 
AipimroiakL^ If tho discovery of more complete specimens 
ehoald prove the latter reading to bo correct, we shooU 
probably be justified in regarding it as a tad^rdja formation, 
mesttiDg * the prince of Antarotaka,’ and in supposing that 


1 'Asdawbsn.* 

» IsriilwSBOw, wm Bmoa, <6 

* Pfgma in Oaaaiselum» Cmm ffAmmt Mis, |»b Ui, 11. 



I#' 0t nnitJilr '«oiM an* ttum. 

IMjiMir lorms found on thooe mgamd coins, such as nlid' 

IIItesMkt/a (or iZd/istnAi)^ arenlso names or titles of rolers. 

The king's name, Sliryamitra, may be recovered sriih 
almost absolute certainty from the portions of the inscrip* 
tion still remaining on the coin, No. 2, above desoribed. 
Umi most probable restoration of this inscription is Udeha\ki^-^ 
8ugam[^Uaad], and the letters which are certain leave scarcely 
a pbssibility of doubt as to the reading of both name and 
title. The stylo of the BrShml characters on these coins 
teems to justify us in assigning to them a date at least as 
early as the third century before Christ. Wo have at present 
no other evidence of the evistonce of a king named 
SCryamitru at this period. Tlic king of North Padcala 
(dohga), who bears this name, probably belongs to a some** 
what later date; perhaps to the second (ciituiy b.c.^ The 
same name has also been read on coins of Ayodhya,' possibly 
of the second or first century iic. ; but this may be due 
to a mistake. The inscription on those coins seems not 
to be Suj/a-f Snt/a-, or Agu-mtitasa, each of which readings 
has been suggested, but almost ccitainly Agyamttraaa 
(i.«. Ari/amifKisga), The description of this coinage given 
in Indian Cotn^ (pi iv, «i), should probably be corrected 
accordingly; but it must be boiuo in mind that the letters 
a and an at this piTiod an^ lery easily confused. Much the 
same remarks apply to thi^ name of one of the Hindu Princes 
of Mathuril, us leprosented on his coins; it is not possible 
from the available spectraons to be quite certain whether 
it is Aryainitra or Siiiyamitia 

These coins of Uddehikn — like some of the coins of Erap, 
which they resemble in other respects also — aie examples of 
an interesting stage in the arrt of coin-making in India. 
Their typos, struck from single dies, are simply made up of 
a collection of those symbols which, at an earlier period, 
were impressed one at a time by different punches.^ As 
to the meaning of these symbols we can, at present, 8aj|r 

< OwiniiighMi, p, S2, pi. Tii, 4 ; Rtpeoo, IndUm 4 SS. 

> Indnm Coiiw, { 40. 



'MiMMi on }g|r^ 

''TOTii^ MllMiit* Smm ai i Sw ^ bdt a iM»iDMil.AdhtaA 
• llwill, Md otlMni ft religioui liiitttflaftiim ; Vut w* Mqtrfl|| 
t6 Icaoir ft gmt dcftl aBora tlUM ire do kaow ebeoli ^ 
kialorj. tke geography, and tiie religiooe oondituMI «f 
•Mjdaat ladia, before we can make any profitable eaqaiiy 
{oto Chia aubject. That the symbols pla^ on eoina 
A wy t«al meaning we cannot doubt wbon wo oqoi fof 
initAnoey that on the coins of the PaHoiila (Suiiga) king 
Bhinumitra — not on those of other moTnl>or8 of this dynasty"^ 
one particular symbol is dclibc^ratoly and regularly' doloctd 
by the counter- mark of anothei. This must surely be tibe 
neoord of some event, at the nature of which we can only 
vaguely guess. 

Tho counter-mark which occurs on the reverse of coin 

No* 2 is the curious symbol ^ which occurs so frequently 

on coins of all kinds — punch-marked, cost, and struok<^ 
and which no one seems to have explained^ Sotnotimes 
it stands within a railing, and, in this form, it appears 
counter- maiked on many of the coins of Bahasatimita^ 
(Cunn., Coifih of Anc. Ind.^ Kosambi, pi. v, 13), whose 
Fabbosa inscriptions'* show him to ba>o belonged to the 
second or first century b.c. 

Tho existence of the Udclehikas as a people is attested for 
the following periods : — (1) 3rd century b.c. (probably)i by 
the evidence of those coins ; and (2) 6th century A.D.p by 
YarShamihira. The passage in which they are mentioned 
by Alberoni (11th century a.d.) is quoted from the 
Mnihitd* and cannot bo taken as evidence of their existence 
in his time. His remark (tfans., voL i, p. 298) to the 
eAot that ^^most of the names of countries under which 


* la thrM ««t of tho four couvi of tho Isurg^t Me la tho Bntioh Mniostt. Ak 
ssas^wauurh oeonii to occur lets hoqueutl} on the coiiif of nodium ass, sue wl 
etsUsnthssiiuaioiKliis. 

• it eppoiio smong other onumonto lu s nrrkloco (Forguioon, Zytemid eepMf 
iroratji, Sad sd, IS7S, i>L lu, 4), sni! a Mmilar ornament, dsiaiM Sf 



MP ’*ilWk!il Mir ttHfeit ohmi iMi* tWtfCi* 



ilitt other {mMogas from Hinda authors quoted by hka* 
Vitb regard to tbc* locality of Uddehika^ very little call 


be added to what Mr. Fleets in his excellent Topographical 
jUW of the Brhat-aam/ntd,^ has already gathered from 
YarShamihiru and Alberuni. The gloss *near Bazana/ 
Wbiah is added after 'TJddehikci’ in Alberuni’s quotatioOi 
might, porhupR, have afforded some useful information if 
the reading ^ere certain, but this seems not to be the 
eaek. Probably the gcueial similarity between the coins of 
TTddehika and Eran may be held to be good evidence that 
Hiese two places wore not fai apart. 


Upaooda, 

8. Obv L b 71 1*^ ( Ujmgodam) Above, circle with dot 
in centre ; beneath, * Taurine’ s}mbol represented 
horirontally. 

JBer. Blunk 

B M. ; Lady Cli\e Bajle}, 80 8-8 . 68. 

^1-; PLSw 

This coin or seal is dobciilied, but not illustrated, by 
Thomas in bis edition of Prinscp’s Eaaaya on Indian 
JlnhqutUe% vol. i, p 216. It is quoted by him as an 
example of the early cast coinage in which one side waa 
Istt blank. It seems quite probable that this variety of 
the oaat coinage may be earlier than that which has botih 
•a ohrerse and a reverse, just as the ' Bingle>die ’ of 
Taxib seem to be of an earlier date than the ‘double<djii^* 
Mina.* In any case, the art of casting coins mnst he T«||r 
ttfrient in India. There is no question here of bortowtag 
inm a Greek sonroe; and the forms of the BiQml 

> Jnium 1SS3, p. 1S3. 

* CsSiL, ObtfM InAf 61 Baptou, hAun OSini^ f M 



ffluiwr ahhi 

S ^iUmXhii^ iilll iiA^ IUI^SfliS44il4 MdSmtM t«^ "J?tiJ^.| 

STvL? m any oMT kimAh uZ ii|&' 

i« arat tiM* odiiui »tiii Mali of tliia kind da^ nap 
p lipk 800 or 400 B.O., tliat ii to wj, fton •ome tioM tnlm 
tfcn If aiirya Dynasty. ^ 

It ttMSt mnain doubtful for tbe present whether T^npfb 
is tlie Basse of a person— <like Vpagupta, Upradtih—m Dm 
SpM of a place — liko Vpatanga, Upiyyoitfa The f<Mmer|% 
IMkriiaps, tbe wore probable Thu com or m'uI is not unJilBS 
tho Patna seals * with the inscription Nadaya and Agi^h/ia, 
TImm are undoubtedly names of peisons. * 


Stal of £iA>mvABOHA or NANonaoDHA. 

4. jJ ^ ^ ^ /b (Natudna^ta^u), Lion talking r. towards 
staff standing within niiling and surmounted by 
a fish and a banner (?) ; above, iwuttka and 
‘ Taurwe ’ symbol ; to 1 of staff, symbol (} i to r. 
of staff, 'h (probably tbe KbaroHthi oompouiid 
letter fya) ; in exergue, a fish. 

Mr. Bobert Ilammersley. dl '9 ; n. 4> 

The seal, from which the impression here described and 
illastrated was taken, is that of a silver signet>iing. 
MoUiing is known of its prooeuanee ; but there seems to be 
no reason to doubt that it is really what tbe style of P 
inaeiiption in Biahmi characters and its other featarss 
would indicate— on Indian signet-ring of about 200 9,0, 

Fortunately the evidence of numismatics, whioh i|, 
(pMOully, of all the available lands of evidenos^ the bill 
whleh to determine tho date of other antiquitisi^ js 
VHy asueh to the point in this particular instanoB 


flBHV'OTSfS ubH' ^ tWWWWW* m^m^f^imt\ n 

[;,<Pi[ffi4 Mm mmA dhMMMriitiM hi MmMoa M ji|||il 
MIM iIMmim «oiiu of BrntaMoa and Agathodea,^ twd «! 
lUnaoivltot'OvMk king* of tndU, wkow date muet be vttf 
UpV the beginiiiiig of the aeoond century bc., and aiMl 
thoM odne of Taxila of aimilar shape and metal whidh 
MIMlI to bear traces of Greek influence.^ 

fn the first place, the Hon of the seal is not unlike the 
liiM animal as represented on the coins. Secondly, the 
Brihml inscriptions on the seal and on the coins ol 
Pantaleon and Agathocles are very similar in character; 
aiid thirdly, the symbols above the lion on the seal*— 
the $fmUka and the * Taurine’ symbol — are of common 
oooarrenoe on the ooin| of Taxila (t Cunningham, Coint 
^Ane. Lid., pi. ii, 8 ; )k 2, 13, etc ) If we are right in 
•opposing that the chdpcter to the right of the staff on 
the seal is the Kharosfll compound letter Spa^ this would 
be an additional point j|tf rebomblanco, for KharosthI as 
well as llnlhml inscrijAiis are found both on the coins 
of Agathocles and on mose of Taxila^ The fish, which 
occurs twice on the sehl, is found frequently enough as 
a symbol on coins of Ancient India ~e.g., on the coins of 
Uddehika described abo\e (p. t)8) — but no other instance 
of the 'staff surmounted by a fish and a banner (P) ’ has yet 
boon noticed. Dr. Burgess has made the suggestion, which 
is well worth bearing in mind in view of future discoveries, 
that the Matsyas might reasonably be expected to have 
adopted the fish (niaUya) as their emblem. In southern 
India the fish was, of course, the emblem of the Pandyas. 

The inscription Namduadham is, no doubt, a Prakrit 
equivalent of the Sanskrit J^mtdtrardhaBya or — as ProleBaor 
IQaUiorn has suggested os an alternative — Nanditfddhmifa. 
The only remarkable feature in this Prakrit form is the 
termination *ia (instead of -so as would be expected) s Bkt. 


^ Ottdaer * B.1I. Gsi., Omk mi *Srythu Ktitpa JMfMi smT Miir, 

t|LIU,9; la iT,S. ^ , 

* Osmiaghin, Mm af Aw. Imd.^ pi. m, 1-4 , <f. UMm Mai. 

^ tjsidM, Ip. cif., pi. hr, 10; Ona., pi iii, 0, IS. 
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hk^AM^ I littlljyiL^ l^yj^^|yjl|||j^|||l h^JUajjUL^ AlhiM ^|u|^J[^JlLu^mi&jL|U|u4^^ t 

1 tfwt «|lll^ t» tin OMtHttqr ^ PMtim o. Fnttiilk *(\ 
mnaii I Mr* to «xpnM my gimtoA)! MAmimladgdtaMrti. 
iMiw 4smtoM iatoRdurngw of l^en on odB*inaeriptl|iii 
fUt 1m Botod b«lov-4ir for rka on a ooiu of the Ru^tndM 
iQp. 135, iMto 2), and m for m on the coin of YateadSmaa 
(p,124;. 

STo adequate explanation of the Elmm^thl tjm * —if snoh it 
ha ' can be giren Isolated alaatas like this are of frequent 
ooaarrenoe on Indian coins Tlioy must, no doubt, hato 
had a meaning at one time, but that nuaning has almoat 
oartainly, in the majority of canes, been irrecoverably lost. 

We may conclude, with soiiio confidence, that this seal 
name originally from some place in India not far from 
Tasila— the modem Shahdheri or Dhori Shuhan, in the 
Biwal Pindi district ^ , and that its date is not long after 
200 B.C. 


5. 



Seal of Mauma 
(Sn^Mamma). 


Mr. J. P. Rawlins Steatite; PL 6s 

This seal is published here chiefly with the object of 
oslling attention to a branch of Indian antiquities which 


* KKiln, zii, SI , A$apalaiCa, Patna Mti), CunDioi^him, AS B.* SF* 

l> 2, Buhler, Ind Pil , pp 8, 9, JJanfkasa on h com, (’unninghtmr 
_ i * Knfins, Nnm ('hron , 1892, pi mi, 16 {Punn nadi differently) ; 
fisj««n,^in tbesecoiid Naoik IniKnption oi Piivsit ludnidualfl, A S W I., if, 
^ H4. Prof Fnmkealm) rtltn mo to an inutancc— hamim Titn^a — ocinin|n|^ 
T * sadent inernption ol Ce>lon, published by Dr U(m ink in Ind Jnt , fel. v 
W Til. On this form Dr Iloemld obseni’s (p 170) “ iht of tkf f^enitife ikf 
M most remarkable . , it w not (firm b\ Pnnsep, and hae aoti 

f J*s*a *>9®s found m India, but I bare since louud it in man) plates in Cejlas, 
sss iMn tsa be no doubt about the meaning o( the sign ** 

swy be noted incidentally that apa — not »yie— soims to be the retnlMr 
to the Greek BHA on the coins which liear the names of bpalagadaM^ 
fipalMise,, l^lyna (the ^aka or fiaka-Parthian class), Billte, 
Taf 1 Horeoier, on the \udumbani coin publisliad by 
gmiSj WlS, Onna ^ Ane Ind., pi if, l-Kamon, IndtanC^ma, W tiu •*«» 
ysSiSK F WeoaMSro ehonld be corrected to VUpamitra The eeeond nk$mm k 
MS bat /jNi, and the dialeetied form Pid>aiNtf ra it aol 
SBHMSL eki 


tov. ffjm. M., 1> 1P«. 


It igiftMatiiMUy 

M imttiM genii and aeak If one may 

!|HMI tbe numbm ef tlieae which have been brought firogl 
Abtoe to time to the British Museum by visitors, they would 
epfenr to be fairly commou in certain parts of India. ISe 
OoUeot them would be an inieiesting, and probably not OH 
enpensive, amusemont; and the study of them would 
oeetainly add to our knowledge of Indian nomenolaturi 
and of Indian epigraphy, and might often be useful in 
adding to the testimony of coiiib and inscriptions. It is to 
be hoped that some one in India will turn his attention 
to this branch of antiquities 

Mamina is a well-known Indian name. It oocurs, for 
onample, as a surname of Ilunvarman in his Eudirkot 
inscription;' and, in the Rajataiangml, it is the name of 
one of the regents uiuh r Ajit«lpldu * In its feminine form 
it is found in one oi tlio Nasik uiscriptions.^ 

/ 

Aiuuna\an\ (Li(Iiu)i Couih, § 42). 

6. Obv, Camel (P or humped bull) to r., facing tree 
aitbin railing, 

Jfor. ( Arjiindyandna •jaya ). 

Humped bull to i , lacing sacrificial post within 
railing. 

B.M., Cunningham. M *75 ; n. 6. 

The coins of the Arjuuajanas hitherto published^ bear 
^^ypes which connect them with the series of the Hindh 
]^Boes of Mathura. Iho importance of the praesnt 

> Xislbwii, Sjffgtrtipkia i, pp ISO, 181 ** AmarmsMwM Ai- 

JKmmm Ug MHi fw it im tlrUpnMM. 

* Dtm, JITmm ehni$., im, p 168. 

* Bupw: Arch. 8arr. Wwt. Ind , JBmMut Cavt TmipUi, pL hr. f. l)f i 

M pndwUy • corr^pbOB ei Mriuai. jMt m yiiiiii.Hi b y 

* Om., CSttac »f Ant, M,, p. 

ilhMMii). toL ii, pi. sUr, aS4 ; p. Ut 


M, Tiu, M. 




flllillyiiili WKk bv Mi lutei MtfhlltJH 
, M i>w>i i Itollittg l^wMiiifli to OirUiir|M 
«! ^ *? i»ltM{fm tbii roMmbliiiofi i« wry olear^y^M^ 
nAm trbii iptotmea it oooipariA with th« Tuadlityi MAi 
IIIhI^^ in pL vU 3> of Ctmninghim’s CWit of Ano. tnd^S 
IAmi rtmte type is the same in both cases, and it is struok 
Ml llie tame manner — slightly incuse ; and the lorm of the 
IntoMption, Atjtotdf/anana (i e. -tiamim) jaffa[/t] is timilir 
to tbit of other Taudheyn coins — Yauiihet/affttm^fya Jaya[lj^l 
{up, «•/., pi. VI, 6-8). 1 


This connection bi^twiH^n the Arjunayauas and tho Tan- 
db^as thus indicated by tho coins has long ago been inferred 
from other records. They arc mentioned together in the 
idlihabad inscription of Saniiidiagupta (r. a.d. 380),* and 
in five passages in the Brhat-unmhtta (Vdiubamibira, o6t// 
687 A.D.).* Tho McTluvus also uit nientiontd together with 
these two in the same inscription, and the y are placed with 
them in the * northern division’ by Vuiuhamibira. It is 
worthy of notice that the Maluva coins have an inscription 
of the same character = Skt Mahnanam j(iya\Ji]} These 
Hilava coins, which have been found literally in thousands,* 
are still, unfortunately, not represented by a single specimen 
in the colliHstion of the Bntisli Museum. 

Hr. Vincent Smith, in his admirable account of the princoe 
end peoplos mentioned in the Allahabad inscription, places 
the ArjunSyanas in ‘Hhe region between the Malava and 
Tandheya territories, or, roughly spe^uking, the Uharatpnr 
and Alwar States, west of Agra and Mcitlmra, the principal 
seat of the Northern Satraps.” * 


* T he loll lucnption on those come has not botn read I conjecture tha^ oa 
Sntn q^edmena, the word of ehicb traces can be seen bencatn the type MSy 
tosehMii M n d htAtihe , but there an m to be icwal vanctiea. 

* ite, it, 2S , xi, 59 , «▼, 25-28 xri, 22 . xvu, 19 U Msy U 
Ww ass li3oa&yiiiM «ie usmt mentioned apart (rom the TaodlMm m m 

(*. Fleet, T^ruphu^ Lui, Ind Ant., 1593, pp. 171, IN). 


: famOKae, |51. 

I 1SS7, p. S84. 

•jrja*An.,is97,p.s9e. 
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^lUaMXt Qm Com or Eka^ {Indian Coint, $ 46). 

7. 0(r. Rone to 1. ; above, the ‘TTjjain* aymbol. 

JBer. In r. and L field, a tree within railing; between, 
written vertically in Brahml characters, ^ t 4* [•] 
{Erakal . ] ). 

Mr. L. White King. JE -8 ; PL 7. 

This coin, in fabric, most icsembles the cast coins repre- 
sented in Cuiiningliam’s fWus of Jne. Lid., pi. i, 26^0. 
Like them, und like Iho rat>t coins of India generally— e.g. 
Kfi^a {id., pi. ii, 21), Kosiimbi {id , pi. v, 7-10), and IJpagoda 
(f. tup., p. 102, pL 3)— it shows Ihc marks where it,h48 
been separatod by cutting Irom the row of coins cast in the 
mould at the same time. , 

Specimens beating a similar inscription are published in 
Ounniiighum's Arch. Sun. Itcfioih, \ol. x, p. 77, pi. xziv, 
16, 17 ; and one is described in his ('otns ofAne. Ind., p. 102, 
bnt no illustration of it is gnen in the accompanying plate. 
General Cunningham read the last akjara as or •Jia. 
The reading cannot bo verified from his autotype plate in 
the Arch, Suit, lieporh ; and the traces remaining on the 
•peoimen now published do tiot justify us in restoring either 
ef these suggested readings here. 

This coin is interesting a.s being, apparently, the (mly 
epeoimen of round form belonging to Eran yet discovered. 
The *IJjjain' symbol, which occurs on the obverse, above 
the horse, is characteristic of many of the coins of Enuit 
(a. Cunn , op, at., p. 100, pi. xi, 1, 6, 8, 9). It would, 
perhaps, be more correct to call this tho * Malava * symbol, 
a% aocording to Cunningham (/.r.), it appears " on Heaily 
all the coins of ancient Milwa, wherever found— at Bnsi, 
Besnagar, and Ujain.*' 



iMMIiIiIV AiUi'tilMl MMMi 



oppress OF Uixmu {Mim 

UmilABATrA. 

8. Mp* SSepliant to r. ; above, a circlo (P). 

JBea. {Jftdwo riam(vla(asa)* 

Standing figure facing, with r. hand raised ; iu 
1. field, a tree. 

Hr. L. White King M *75 ,* PL 8. 

At present thoro are five known coins — two iu Hr. White 
jBCing’s collection and three in the British Museum— -of this 
newly-discovered member of the dynasty of Hindu Princes 
of Mathura, as they may conveniently be calhvl for the 
present, as distinguished from tho Saku Satraps of Mathura 
(Northern Ksatrapus). The relation of these two lines to one 
another is at present somewhat uncertain {JmUan Coitu, 
§ 62). Until more information can bo obtained about them, 
we can do little more than classify them generally according 
to the locality in which their coins are found, and the 
character of the names which they bear. 

One of the coins of Uttaroadatta in the British Museum- 
Lady Clive Bayley, 89 : 8-8 : 21 — is counter*marked on 
the obverse with the curious symbol which appears on the 
obverse of the coin, No. 12, described below, and attributed 
doubtfully to either the Udumbaras or to Mathura. It 
may be that the striker of this coin, who bears tbe title 
Mahideva, reissued some of the coins of Uttamadutia, 
coanter-marked with his own symbol. This counter-marfe 
may quite possibly prove to be of some chronological 
importance ; and it will be interesting to note whether 
it ooours or not on any other coins of the Hindu Prinoes 
of IfathnrS which may bo discovered in the future. 

Some of these Mathura coins are cast, some sro stmok, 
and in some esses it is not easy to determine whether a ooin 
has bam oast or struck. This nnoertainty results from whai 
mmm hav# bean a peculiarly Indian method of atampui|[ 



Hi m um ma L iim irntMAW (NHMl ^ 

IMP^Iialil «dm it wu alnoafc ia • molten ttete (iiii#%t! 
if p t i i, 1 56). Tbo coin of Uttenutdatte hero deaori1b«l oi ptt te 
'ipdkwditedly to have boon oaat; white those of Sefadi^t% 
Ifttlk 9-11, aeem os oertaiulj to havo been struok. 

With tho uamo Uttamadatta — or Utamodata as it appean 
on the coins — we may compare such fonns as UtaradtUd and 
Uimtarniid found iu the Kanohi Stupa inscriptions (Bustler, 
Jfyif/rtgthia Judiea, vol ii, p. .‘186 ; Nos 279, 280). 


SADATl A 

9. Obe. rrniwbly iflcbasod representation of the type: 

"Three olep^Kits, one to front and the othen 
facing to r ffia 1 , each with a man mounted on 
his neck " ' 

L •>fttl<Jlas(i). Standing 

figure facing, uith r hand raised; in 1. field, 
a tree. 

Mr. Ii. While King. J? •75; PL g, 

10. Similar, but in. tiiMiiiilwn, tdfStf (Jt^na 

Sefadatasa). 

Mr. L. White King. M *76 ; Pi IQi 

11. Obt. A wheel within a eaitya. 

JUr. Across centre ( [‘^Ifadhtesa) ; 

beneath, upper part of standing figure. 

Mr. L. White King. JE'76; Pi U. 

Theae are tho only three known specimens of 
anodier reeently discovered ruler of this dynasty. Mr. Vinoeni 
Smith at first proposed to read the uame as Oofadatta ; hvl 
there can bo little doubt that the first aksara is ie and not gv, 


* OaBataslum, Cmu 

* It ii wmiMb v)h 

teheiis. 


Am. ML, fs 89. 

IT or aoi tlw word JKj{;S« WA 



WMM. lM i im iHtik 4t(A A Ibb «tiA ft b «mmIIv 
ytl^lli^^ Ihi • IhllMk* fov 0 M»fa.* flit IMIM l ^ >a» t t<i 1% # 
W i ^ dcrrivaA lltom 6«^, the MrpeiillorA, Iffi^Attk, 4te.^ 
' |l ft iatemting to notice on thece onins Iftt fluotuotfti 
the two Prakrit forms, -iafasa (i.o. datfam) and 
, niltaMr. The latter is sufRciently oommon, though not so 
Ireqnently found on these coins as the former; cf {7|attf» 
4 dti 9 m^J^fahhadatienn (Arch. Surv. West. Ind. : Buiihi%i 
f?WP$ TetnpleSf pi. lii, Ko. 5, lino 1). 

Byerything soctns to indicate that great discoveries, both 
in numismatics and in epigraph}^ await the future explorer 
of Mathura. Although the coins, whether of the dak* 
Satraps or of the Ilindu Princes, can scarcely be said to 
hltve been collected except in a Ciisu^l aud accidental 
manner*— the same rc*mark, indeed, would apply to all tho 
4Qomages of Ancient India except those of the Graeco- 
Indian Princes, the Eusanas, tho Western Ksutrapas, and 
tho Imperial Guptas— »yet the number of names already 
known is considerable ; wdiile the inscribed Lion-Capital, 
disoovered and published by Pandit Bhagvunlal IndrijI 
(ed, Btthler, J.R.A.S.,18!)4,p.525), and the Jaina inscriptions 
discovered by Dr. Fiihrcr in the KaiikalT Tils (published by 
Bilhler in Epigraphia Indica, vol. i, pp. 371, 393) are an 
oamest of the epigraphic treasures which may be expected. 

Besides Uttamadatta and »^sadutta, the following namos*- 
all represented by coins in the British Museum— have 
to be added to the list of Princes of Mathura given by 
Cunningham (Coins of Anc. Ind.^ p. 8 o ff., pi. viii) — 
JOtmaddBa (first discovered by Mr. Vincent Smith, in the 
aoUeetion of Mr. L. White King), SwaMfa, SUrgamUfv 
(for Argamitra),^ and Vifnumitra. I hope to give a mors 
detailed dosoription of these, together with illustrations, in 
a eilboequent instalment of Notes on Indian Cotns and 8mk 
in ftb Journal. 

* Bsti hs ws w r , wbsl is sspstsiitlr u imtaaos of ihs m t e rt a t is e sf usil^ 

» i sfro w/., p. m,fifn S. 


r 

^ Vm>^K»,k OE HathueS {Indian Cairn, $$ 43, 11^3). 

^ Name or Utie, Mahadeva. 

18* Oht. Symbol, ^ 

Beo, rf 6 |Xj !A Lr *J> & ^ (Bhagam[ta^ Mahd»> 

dfiasa). Standing figure, holding in r. band^ a 
indent and buttle-ax( combined. 

Mr. L. White King. JE 7 ; PI 11 

At tho first glance, oiu is inclined to attribute this coinaga 
—■of wbicli Mr. L. Whil< King possesses two specitnona — 
to one of the Hindu Ibiims oi Mathura; but, on a closer 
examination, it ill be bc*eu that , Ih } ond a general resemblance 
in fabric and epigraphy, which dem^tib that it is 'not far 
removed either locally 01 chTonologicalh, it has littia in^ 
common with that sericb. ^ 

Tho symbol, which occuis us the ob\(T6c type, is quite 
peculiar. It may possibly be some hum of the imgam or 
some other religious sjuibol. It stems not to be found, as 
a type, on an} othtu* Indian ttniis Liihtrlo published ; but, 
as bos been noticed above (p 100), it is eounter-marked on 
a coin of Uttumudatta, one of the Princes of Mathura, 
in tho British ^[useum. Until further specimens am 
discovered, it cannot bo detei ruined whether this symbol 
is characteristic of a doss of coins or merely of the coins 
of some particular ruler. In any cose, the counter-mark 
probably denotes some connection, the nature of which we 
can^ only conjecture, bctw'eeu the dynasty to which these 
coins belong and tho Iliiidu Princes of Mathura. 

The standing figure on the reverse is quite difiPerent from 
that which appears in the same position on the Hathuii 
coins. On the latter, the figure is most probably that cj 
a woman (perhaps the goddess Ijaksml) aud it has the right 
hand raised On those coins, the figure is undoubtedly tiial 
of a man holding the trideut battle-axe in hjs 4^ght hand. 
Tlhia is the usual weapon of the god fiiva (Mahideina), 





idilie inMriptioii, JKtAAd!^^ thiH 

idAilkitli of iC4/(Grr4il[!«a] (BrShtn!) and Rq^atn^ (Khaxoftht) 
<MMIflit« cm a coin attributed by Ouiiningham to tbe Aodum* 
Inhm (Ca$na qf Ahc. Ind^ p. 68» pf n« 5), on wbieh it# 
tlidiaikt battle-axe also appears. 

4rThese facts, then, make it most probable that these ooini 
abotild be attributed to the Auduniburus ; and, if so, wo may 
iltfer from eousiderations of the fabric of the coius and from 
tiho occurrence of the counter-mark discussc^d above that 
iOlKic sort of coniioction existed between the Audumbatas 
and the Hindu 1 Vinces of Mathura. Cunningham baa 
already shown {Voim of Ant. lot! ^ p 67) that some of 
the Audumburu coins aro imitated from tlio hemidrachms 
of the Groeco-Iudiun Princes, Apollodotus and Zoilus. We 
have, therefore, some data — not oi much weight, certainly-** 
to enable us to make a tentative chrouologicul arrangement 
of ihcae series. 

The title Bhdqaiata denotes u worshipper of Yifqia Of 
Kiyna. Mahddeui is probably, in this case, not a name but 
a title. It is almost certainly a title on the two Audambara 
eotne published by Cunningham (Cbo/s of Ant. Jnd.^ p, 68| 
pi. iV| 1 and 6), although he regards it us a proper name in 
the case of the second of these. For the occurrence of 
MahSdeva as a proper name, see the references to voL iii 
of the Epigraphta indtea. 


DYNASTY UNCEUTAIN. 


P Bhumipatta ok BbImadatta. 

IS. Etephaot to 1. 

JBttf. Bueription in Btahml charactm aenm tbo 
niddls donbtful, perhept intendod eithsf hut 

liA]3>A.. » At* (»-*««- 

or JMwudWfM}. tfsn obaoum 
miAWliibXiiifr M'liinWk 

tjLiJk liSflL an t 



HI: 'IIMmi <lr'4ipntair jam 

mkm if tffjr little at pfMf&t to Iw aaid abont this tttSxfy 
ildcih it paUithtd and illnstrated here chiefly in the lMp« 
ilMlI it may lead to the reeognition of other aimilar qteoimaDB. 

The ohrerae type of the elephant occurs so frequently 
on ladiaa coins that it afibrds a very slight clue to the 
ideatiflcation of this particular one. Practically all that 
ean be said of thia coin is that, in fabric, it is not unlike 
aone of the coins of the Hindu Princes of Mathura, and 
that the Bnihini characters of its inhcription seem to belong 
to the aame period. Tbo formation of the name, ending 
tn -dalta, is also similar. It is quite possible that, when 
bettor specimens arc found which will enable us to identify 
the reverse typi* — if any — and to read the inscription 
corroctly, this coin may b<ivo to be placed in that series. 

The first portion of the name is (juite uncertain. The 
first consonant seems to bi f>h, and the second tn (or possibly 
r) ; but the vowels which accompany these consonants are 
altogether doubtful. The readings or BAima-, 

suggested above, are nurely eonjcctuial. There are traces 
on this specimen of soinething above thia name— possibly 
of another lino of inscription in Piahinl characters, the 
word Rtf/no or something of tho kind — but it is impnssi b l e 
to do more than guess what these traces may represent antil 
better apocimens are available. 


? MATHURA. 

(1*) fil4vi \NDRATA. 

14. 06r. Elephant standing to r. with trunk upraiied ; 
above, * Taurine ' symbol represented horiaontally. 
JSer. In incuse C ^ (Jt^aia 

fRt! iueattMUiam). 

B.M. ; Lady Olivo Bayley. jSq *55 ; H. 14, 

No coin of this kind seems to have been bitherto^blidiad; 
and alasoat all that aan ba said as to its attrition is is, 



gUgHII. ^ «|Ly|U tin 

lit fMMMl riUviMiV^^ iikMifBi tfatti Midi efip$fil^ 
H m»m to lit atllur ittnovtd mm ih» oofaui of VlttiiM^ 
ott «peei]iien of wfaieh it dtioribtd Mow. OunoingliiMili 
ItlriWUy from oontiderationa of primmnce^ aMigned iht 
Ottot of Viratona generally to the district of MatliurS (CWim 
4 / Amc. Ind., p» 80, ph viii, 18), and, on the assumptioil 
that thia attribution is approximatoly corroct, we may, 
provisionally, place the coins oi {?) Sisucuudrata in the 
same class. 

The reading of the inscription suggested above is by no 
means certain. The second ak^ma is quite probably to be 
read os jm — ^ — as we «»bould have ixpocfed; but it is 
not easy to see how the remaining traces fit in with thu 
restoration. The vowel of the thiid ah sat a is, again, quite 
nnoortain There is no room on the coin for a vowel^sign 
above the line, if such was ever intended ; and tlie restoration 
it* is proposed rather than ia^ merely because idn would seem 
to be a more probable form than sasa us the first part of 
a name. The remainder of the name, Cnmddta (i.e. 
Candrdt(a), is, of course, equivalent to the fuller Sanskrit 
form Candradatta, 

ViRASfeNA. 

15. Oir. Debased representation of the type ; ** Standing 
figure, with r. band upraised.'* 

Eeo. HlVx beneath, symbol.. 

B.M. ; Lady Clive Bayley. ‘45; PL 15. 

This type, which appears to be of no great rarity,' liM 
been already pabliehed, both by Cunningham (Cottu ^ Am* 
iiMt, p. 89, pL vui, 18) and by Bodgers (Cat. of Ctim 
4e Me InHuo Muteum, part 3, pp. 32, 33), bat illaetntad 

a® fomer caee only from a drawing, and, in tha latter 
tere^ witlioat illnstration. Cunningham taciUy plooea th* 


i: ftatei, J.KJt.8., 1«97, p. K<i. 



UEPi DRSKiJr 'iMH tttiiM* 

MiH ^mmin tliot» of UkthM, while Bodgen gitoe i^ 
glMltitidtt probably from some letter or atateniorit bf 

<S(NOOifal Ounoingham’s — to the effect that they are fomid 
at Mathura/^ There seems to bo no reason to doubt that 
they belong to this district getiorally. Future discoveries 
iaay» perhaps, enable us to ansi^n them to some particular 
dynasty ruling in this neighbourhood ; but, for the present, 
t^ir attribution must remain some\\ hut vague. 

As bas been notic(>d above (p 115), the coins of 
(P) 6i6aoandrutu ina} peihap^ belong to the same class, 
and da may other speeiitieiiH in the lliitisL Museum having 
insoriptious too fragmentary and indmtinct to be deciphered. 
The discovery of other rulers ot the same d\ nasty may 
oonddentiy be predicted nihin better specimens of this 
series of coins are available. 

The 'symbols* under the inscription on the reverse are 
apparently a tree with the* embloju on cither side. 

In some cases, the sra^iiha seems ti) take the place of the 
circle and surrounding dots which form the lower portion 
of the irtSbftf emblem. 

NAGA dynasty of PADM.WATl {Indtan Cotm, § 101). 

rKAIIIIAKAK\ 

Id* Obi\ Lion to 1. ; bolder of dots. 

B0V. U S r € {2[ahdri(/a- Sri-Ptvbhi- 

kara). 

Mr. L. Whito King. *45 ; PL 16. 

17. 06r. Humped bull to r. ; border of dots. 

Iter. Ineoription m ou No. 16. 

Mr. L. White King. .S! *6 ; PL 17. 

The iuMription, MahirUf'a-Sri-Prabhdkara, is not iKnn|iAit% 
on onjr single speoinion belonging to Mr. White 

1 

> For Ihiienblaio, tee BvifOM : Aieb. Siirr. Vr«t. M.p dhrm Om$ Ibafiia 
1^ is. It oernm my oosunocly oo ooiiM, o.j., Ciibb., ^ Ast. jMr 
|L Iv, 14 ; pt ?, 1 , 8, ole. ^ 
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*4|» }» hit ooOMtibtt. The M)ri« of Hmm 

OOwtii h»n* no donbt llwt tboj bebng to tho MiHt 
oHtilMited to the N5ga Bynwty of Padioavotl (Narw]u9i 
otto nwmbor of which, Oa^upatinuga, is nM»ntion«d in i^e 
Hot of princes conquered by Sumadrngupta ((. 350-380 
A.tt.).‘ Tho name Prabhukara is, of course, well known 
in Indian history, hut it has not been Inthciio found in 
oonneotiun with this dynasty. It appears in tho nominative 
and this would se(>m to be tho most common form on the 
coins of this series. Tho genitive, however, is found on 
some coins of Gu^apati — those reading -Oampafi/Hlh] (sic)— 
some of Skandaimga, and, appaiontly, .ill those published 
of Devanaga (v. Cunningham, Coint of Mediaeval India, 
pp. 23, 21). The iiamo Niga is omitted on tho coins of 
Prabhakaru, as on those of Oai.iapati ; hut it is given to 
Oapapati in the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta. 

Fragments of several names not yet read are to be seen 
on coins belonging to this series. It is to bo hoped that 
farther specimens will he discovered which will enable us 
to decipher the names of these princes at presiuit unknown. 
It has been surmised* that, besides Gunapatmaga, others 
of the tributary princes mentioned in Samudragupta’s 
inscription belonged to this family. It is extremely 
probable, for instance, that the Niigosena, whose nams 
ooenrs twice in the inscription, is identical with tbs 
^IfSgasena, heir to tho house of Padmiivati,’ mentioned 
ia the Some interesting identifications may 

nssonably be expected from further discoveries in this 
series. 

* llwt, Ot rfUM Iiuer ItuL, p 1. 

* Vt«W, V . Indr*. »•* Nigs, p 328 „ . _ , . _ 

* p. »1 [ti Bomb., 1892) , p. 192 Urtm , CowaU S Thomas) , «/. 1U|NB, 
J.tt,A.6., 1898, p. 449. 
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mULEilUiS OF VOBTHEBlt EOl^EA^. 

tltanTAKlJA (' Oadhiya>ku paiaa ’ class : 7ni/a» Cofn0, 

§ 122 ( 2 ) ). 

18. Oiv* Degraded roprcsentution of typo : ** King’s head 
to r” 

itip. 

aithin boulor of dots 

Mr. W Theobald. A\ G, Wt. aJ gis, ; PL 18* 

The series which, since Piinstp’s lime,' has boon con- 
▼euiently» if not very scieutificalU, known by its native 
designation, Oadfnya-ka paisd, ^ Donkt y-money,’ ^ cannot yet 
be arrangod with any great ukuku}, whether local or 
chronological. Gunninghuia cIuhsis theso coins generally 
with the Indian coins ol MedhM'vul Age^ from a.d. 600 
to 1200,** and slates that Ihtyaie iouml most plentifully 
in 8.W. llajputana, in Tluioda and tlu iu ighbouring districts 
of Mewar, Malwa, and Unjaislt ; and m my Indian Coina^ 
I have contented mjKtdl with htatiug tlu so general facts, and 
leaving the eoins, togetluT with the two other classes dealt 
with by Guuiunghaiu in the passage above lefeired to, under 
the heading *unattribuUd.’ 

A consideration of the fabiic of tho two unattnbuted 
classes of sihor coins ^ — (1) the thin pieces of silver, and 
(2) the thick pieces of silver — and of tho epigraphy of 
^0 rare inscrilied specimens of the latter class, will, 1 thinks 
reveal some tangible chronological facts. 

In the first place, tho Sassanian derivation of both claflftfts 
can soaroely now bo doubted. 

General Cunningham doubted this in the case of the thick 
pieoety which ho regards os '^thc diiect descendants of the 

* Bmiyi (ef Thomss), foI. i, p. 341 ^ 

* Chmsingbsm (roiiK of Med. Ind , p. 47) mils the word daeMt 

« • . the Sre*tltar or thrmie (foM) on the reTene.*' » 

3 With the other eltii of unattnbuted piaa—the copper hma, of vkiA 
PsaiiWPi are ahown in Cuiuiingham’t Coisf qf Med. ImL, ph vi, dm 

lapa Id daal in a lubaaquint aiw. 



<kf the BtHm fiitlM^pi <if tkmiitm imd IUINM> 
wiDi tik« ^«<I4 ot nbroae/ in (dtetf of tbe origijiAl ehait^**^ 
BtM; ire know that the dome derived from thie •oujrce--Hm^ 
the Gupta eilver coinage and the ailvor coinage of Yalahhl 
{Indian Coin9^ $§91, 98) — were very dilierent both in form 
and weight Moreover, the reverse type of those thick 
pieces — the gad% or whatever it muj have been intended to 
represent iu later times — was surely denied originally from 
the fire-altar of the Sassuniuii coins ; ^ and no satisfactory 
reason can be given why ihtir obverso tj^pc — king's head to 
r»— should not in like manner be copu^d from the same 
modeL As will be seen, a conipurisou with the types as 
represented on the coins of the otluT class — the thin pieces 
of silver of undoubtedly Sassanian origin— -makes this point 
almost absolutely certain. 

Further, th€' tao clusses are not disconnected, but class (2) 
—the thick pieces of silver — is derived from class (1)— the 
thin pieces of silver. 

It would have boon unnecessary to labour this point, the 
t^uth of which was long ago recognized — for instance, by 
Dr. Codrington iu his urrangemout of the Cabinet of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society* — wore it not for the fact that 
General Cunningham seems not to have regarded it as 
certain. This being the case, it may, perhaps, not be 
amiss to briefly state the facts of the case. 

Sassanian coins were brought into India in great numbers 
by the Huua invasions in the latter half ot the fifth century 
A^P.i and Dr. lloerul4 ^ bos shown that some of these thin 

^ Op, 0 it,f p. 48 . In the stntence ioUowuifr Ihw. be m\ 8, ** Even the am sad 
MSOS ijnihols of the SaMutnian coins aic ntaimd «ith tb< lire-iilUur or throne.’* 
Sm$mnan is, no donbt, a mupnut for buranhinin The * tun iiud moomynbOU^ 
oesiii; of coiiiie, on ^th the Sassanian and th« Surasbtrau coinages. _ 

* Gonenil Conningham seems to admit this (op ett , p 47) m tho pMOfS 
^eoted nboTo. 

* BhagTftnlil IndrajI, Jpum. of the Bombay Br, ui, p. 828 • 

**Oidhls Goins of Gniarat and Malaa.'’ « . 

^ ^ f. xnir. in Indian Coims, 4 105. Col. Buldulph informs me ilw ted 
dswilM by Br. fiomlS took place not m Mirwir, but in Mbiirvsm 
Otewnn), “Uio amall moimtainoiis disUiet in the Axm?alli non tonum 
m metfa^waU portiflii of tho Aimeie-Mhainrarra CommiiawmsiihW' 
mys ia n lottor to ino, ** Tho coins, of which I ha?# sigfatt wan foeiid fa 1811^ 
tea bsisia I bt**^«* Oomnussioiisr of A|aMM-Menrasa.'* 



fMllM df iitmir M Aimt imitetbiitt of the SManioa Mtft# 
4«iriog tliftt period. Now, the Samanion type of 
#fil*'>«*lftrgo, thin, flat— woe eieentially uu-Indian; luod 
Ihene jiinitatione made in India gradually loso their Saeeanian^ 
ohifaeteriatioB They become by degreee smaller, thicker* 
end less flat The process may be seen by comparing the 
ooine illustrated by Ciencrul Cunningham (Cotn^ of Med Ind., 

^>)t og, No 13, with Nos 14, 15, ]b, and 19, and it is 
seen still moio cUarly when tho rompaiison extends to 
0 great numbf r of spcciincns Then can bo no doubt that 
the relati\o date of Hpeinnens of these classes may be 
determined by their fabiic, und that there is no hard and 
fast line of dcmaication between the two classes. The 
transition fiom class (1) — the thin pieces of silver-— to 
class (2) — the thnk puces of silver — is so graduaji* that 
it is impossible to detc rimiu* nccuratel} where one oloss ends 
and the other begins 

Similar ic suits follow iiom a considoration of the process 
of degeneration in tho t}]Ks When a senes is arianged, 
the gradual tiansfoimatioii from tlie Kossaman types as 
represented in tho earliest Indian imititions (eg. No. 13 
of Uio plate alrcadj re ferried to) to those of tho ‘ Oadhxya-M 
pmeA^ olaas (o g , Nos 7 and 10) is e\ident. 

Olironologically between these extremes — tho date of the 
*Qadhiya-k(i y/n/se!’ class will lie subsequently discussed— 
comes a senes, which, thanks to Dr Iliilt/sch's identification 
of &fimad-Aduaniham\\\ Ilkojade^u of Kanauj ' (c 850-900 
AA ), we are able to date witli some approach to accuracy. 
Specimens of this class uie shown m the same plate of 
Chmeral Cunningham’s ("outs of Mtd Ind , Nos. 16, 17* 
10, 20. The fabiic of these coins is also midwray betwien 
tbe extremes, but the encroachment on the Sassanian types 
of an Indian element in tho way of inscriptions or derigim 
esn be seen until very slight traces of the 
oharaoteristioa remain, as, for example, in the 
&fimad-Adn(irdha^ where the obverse t}pe is purely 


> iSMbia, wri. t, p. ISS. 



'^iiii^fljpij' ijniJi^p liVP pnppili^H 

*imtk» gol Ihptt i« yb I'ilHMMl ov ‘IHk* kv«lf»~M( 4» 
g nw tw f tMH<lim t>t thii mmi it oemipied tff tn Inliiiii* 
illittril^tiait, Ae ptllaMika objvdto famnath tbU ioMripliiNi 
Mag probaUjr tiie only veattget left of the SamtaM 
IIVPHiltar Aiid its attendant; primis. 

only means which we possess at proaont of dtiing 
Oadhiffd^kd pm$d^ class with any depjeo of aoouTMy 
is afforded by the ins<Tibed spcciim^ns ; and it is mterealiag 
to note that, in this case, the evidence of epigraphy eonfinai 
the presumption of a comparatively late date, to which we 
were led by general considerations of the history of fabril 
and typo. These inscribed spocimons are, unfortunately, of 
great rarity. Up to the present, only those liearing one earn# 
have been publishod. This name was n^ad Somafadeta by 
Ounningham (op, ctL^ p 5*1) ; but there ran he no doubt that 
the reading of his No. 10 is Sn-Somfadm * 

this reading is verified from other specimens — and that of 
his No. 11 is almost cerfainly SihSornnhiini 
It seems, therefore, that \ie have hero the coins of a queen. 
Who tliis queen was wo cannot yet determine. We can 
only note that we know of a queen SoroalladevI,^ wife 
of Jajalladeva II, one of the Kalacuris] of MahakoitalA 
(Haihayas of Ratnapura), whoso Mulhar inscription * is dated 
[CedUjsamvat, 919 = a d. 1 1G7-68. The arrangement of the 
inscription on these coins of Somaladcvl, and tho style of 
the Nagari characters are certainly those of the known coins 
of the Ealacuris of MahakoiSula, which belong to a period 
oKtending from c. a.d. 1060 to c, a.d. 1140 (Ounn., Coim 
Ilf Mod, Ind», p. 76; c/1 pL vi, 10, with pi. viii, 6-11) ; but 
it i^oold be rash to moke this suggested identification of 
the SomaladevI of the coins on this evidence alone. It is 
important, in this connection, to ascertain whether or not 
ootas of the ‘ Oadhiya-ha paisd ’ type are ever found in 
Oholisgarii and Raypur districts of tho Central Provinoe*— • 
ttm sHe of the ancient kingdom of Habakotala. 

LlA|rmhiSHl|pliiMi of hit toa fitliiad^Ta III. Cadi-iamtit, S33 » A,a. 1111 ; 
•* J^jftsia, XM rftkf InBmpiwnt •J Nmihtm ImhMf p. 60, Ho. 48S. 

40. 


IMI Mw A3i» sMucik * 

"Vim qoiii of Ohitterijai now pobluhed for the first tim0| 
>ii til# only other rariety of the ^ Oadhiya-kd pai$d* clsas 
Wring an inscription which has been read without doubt* 

Oonsiderations of epigraphy alone would again lead ns 
to much the same conclusion as to the date of this class; 
fbr the Nugari loiters of Chittaraja’s coin are precisely 
those of the Udandhutu ])lates of Jayasimha of Dhara, dated 
[Vikrama-Jsamvut, 1112=:. a.T). 1055-r>tV and, if the coin be 
approximately of this daUs wo cun have no hesitation in 
identifying this Chittariija with the SilaLiira of the Northern 
E^odka^i who is well known from inscrijdious,^ especially as 
this division of the liotubay riesidency certainly lies within 
the area over which coins of the * (ladlttf/a-hd paisd^ class arc 
found. Chittanlju^s Itbilndup grant is dated Saka-samvat, 
948 A.]>. 102U, and the next known date of this dynasty 

is Saka-samvut, 982 = a.d. 1009 '00, in the reign of his 
brother and next succtssor but one, AIummin.ii or Mumvsu[^i.* 
All that we can say at present about the pc riod of Chitta- 
rSja*s reign, thcrid'orc, is that it begun at least os early 
as a.d. 1020, and ended soino time — probably some years — 
before a.d. 10o9-G0. 

If we eoiibider the very extensive aieu throughout which 
eoins of the Hjlmlhiya-ha pm^u ’ class are iound, we cannot 
help coming to the concluM<Mi that coinages of this form 
were struck by a nuniber oi diifereut dynasties, and we may 
confidently ho{)e that future discoveries will enable us to 
identify some of these. In the meantime it is satisfactory 
to have been able to determine, with little room for doubti 
the attribution, both local and ehrouologicul, of one of these 
ocinages. 


^ Ki^lhoni, Mf., iii, p. 40. Mandhita **an island in the Nannsdi dvw, 
iltHiied to tbs Nini&r oiatrict oi the C«utral rroiineca." 

* Bh&o4vp Onuit {ed. Bublsr), Jnd, AnL, 1876, p. 276; &lihiis Oopl^ 

jtote Orsnt pd. Ttrlnng), of., 1S80, p. 36 ; Ambarnuth fnicripiion (§4. BharvisUl), 
Mini. JScNNi. Br. lii, p. 332 ; f/. Mn, Kickmera, Chnmohfy JMk0^* 

If. 114. 303. 

* yissl, I>ytuutii9 (Bombay Gazettetir, yol. i, pt ^ p. 54^. 



STKASTir tWCiBTAIW 
YaivadImam. 

10. Obp. t#WwB^nnr[KT^]w[f-] Cow to 1 Huokliog' 
calf ; border of dots. 

Rev, Yisou striding to r., (rumples on a demon with 
each foot ; in his r. hand he holds a discus ; in front 
of and behind him, other demons ; border of dots. 

Mr. Darrah. N 8 , ‘ PL 19. 

This is a most ini cresting coin in every respcHst, and is 
at present quite unique of its kind, (lold coins of (tie 
period to which it must belong — most probably from (ho 
seventh to the ninth c(*ntury \.n — uie of evtreino rarity. 
Indeed, it is doubtful \iheth<»r another einiiiiplo is known; 
for the gold coin which General Sir A. Cunningham 
supposed to be the solitaiy specimen with * mediaeval’ 
letters,^ and the coin of Saravuimun described below (p. 124) 
are more probably of the ninth or tenth conturj\ 

The style of the Nagari lettcTs and tin* reverse type~ 
a representation of Visnu — alike connect this coin with 
those of Srhnad^Adimrdha (Hhojadeva of Kanuiij, (. 850-900 
A.1>.}^ ; but it would be rash to conclude that tlie two classes 
of coins belong to the same dynasty. All that can be said 
with any confidence is that they were probably not widely 
divided by time or distance. 

The inscription is, unfortunately, not fully legible, but the 
first part of the name Sri- Vateadania is quite certain. The 
neait letter is n with, apparently, some vowel attached. 
The next two ak§aratf are uncertain — all that can bo said 
for the suggested restoration is that it seems not to be 
UKMmsistent with the remaining traces — and these are 
followed by pa and Aa— the former certain and the latter 
doubtfuL Probably the end of the inscription is lost* In 


\ Ths aote talpi ot the weight ot thw <am has, unfortunate]}, 

• ImL, p. 47, pi. u, 18. 

» Jkim Mm, t no, pL V, S. 
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||iy^Mi<vtliif^ ti falldring the e&rt/t&n portion jSri^FflUa^ll/bM 
4»4«til«Mi A diffioulty» wbethor we euppoee it to be tho 
teroliiDAiiou o( the name — ^MmapaA for •ddmnaA~--^r th0 
initial of the following word— e.g., Ndrdyam for NiP. 

The obverse type — a cow suckling a calf— is, of coureOi 
4 punning alluHion to the name Vatsadaman, and the reverse 
type represenia Visnu in hia V^mana^ or ‘dwaif’ avatar 
slaying the demons. 

, A Vatsadainan is knouii to us from an inscription of some 
piiinces of the fiilr iseua fatnily The inscription is of about 
*^tbo eighth eenl uiy a d.” , and the JSagan letterN of inscription 
and coin ar<» not \ory diHsimilar. Hut this is not sufficient 
evidence to justify us iii identifying this Vutsadaman with 
the striker of the com. 


SARAVABM4N. 

20. Obr. l#hrT 

u ithin border of dots. 

JCtr. vfim 

« Within border of dots. 

Mr. Spinner. jV 9; Wt 123-6; PL 90- 

This coin, uhich is noteworthy in many ways, was sent 
to the British ^luseuni for examination by Mr. Daniel 
Howorth, of Ashton - under - Lyne, in February, 1899. 
There is, apparently, no other Indian gold coin ^own of 
the period to which it belongs — probably ninth or tenth 
oeutury a.d. — of a similar weight. Like the small gold 
eoio published by General Cunningham (Coins of Med. Ind^ 
pi. vi, 18 ; r. p. 123) it is characterized by having 
ittsoriptions on both sides without any type whatever. 

The style of these inscriptions is precisely that of thb 
Pehoa Pratesti of the reign of Mahendrapffia of Blana^jt 

' It it poaiibl^ that thia iwine ran ba rantond m the obTorae iSMifptte^ 
[lW]lf--sSwa with as lor jMi f 

* Bharrasl&l lailr&jt, imf. Ant , x, p 34 , Cnnaingbam, An^, Ohisr. JteHA 
ai| pi. at, r. Kialhoin, lui rfJmvnftwm if 2fmiknnln4m^y^%V^ 
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UAini duttfii ol MfthMdnqip^ 903 imd 907 (OK^ 

;|^ ft44)* «tui tlie date of i^mi^araan eatinot be fiir remotid 
IWxm 4ieee. Biibler dosoribea tho characters of the PtehM 
tho ordinary Nagar! type, current in NortIi<*m and 
Weetern India dining tho ninth and tenth conturios *’ 

The name i^aravarman scoins not to bo known ; but it is, 
of course, a perfectly possible forinution, tho foriuer part 
being, probably, merely the ordinary word Hara, meanings* 
*a reed or arrow’, if tho names of Jvartikoyu, WffMft, 
^f€^mmany etc. 

The title takin by »Sara\drnian on the reverse of this 
cwtir^Dhannahna^Mei u — *iho mount Mini of the pious 
is ouriouB, but charaeteristically Indian. AVitli it we may 
compare the title Koputa, * the ver} puie,’ on a com of the 
Audumbara king Virayasasa, published bv Cunningham 
(Cams of Anc. ImL^ pi. iv, It),* and, perhaps, Mahdtman 
*the high-souled,’ on certain coins of tho Kunindas (nf., 
id. 4) ^ 


^ The deBcrwtion of tliH coin, td , p 70» requires (orrtctioii The inecnptiini 
(i JZSfne[A] Koptitasya Vnaya/anya The name also should be j^iveii aa 
Ihis tompound from tna + yatah h, ot couric, quite rofj^ular 
* The reading ot tht uiscnpiiou ut this com, td , p 72, snould alao be 
eenected It ahould bo Bh^gavata • CahtHvara^ Muhiimanah Iho form 
for th^reivaia appears to be quite be)ODd doubt But it u cerlaiolx 
ver^enimkable, and a similar lose of aspiration m a Sansknt form as not assy 
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Art, VIIT — The Niti-maTt^an of Dya Dthctln. Ky A. B. 

Keith, Bodea Sanskrit Scholar and Scholar of Balliol. 

Having procured three manuscripts (d this woik,^ I at 
first proposed to edit the text. But in going through the 
work for that purpose I soon found that IVofessor Kielfaom 
was right in supposing it to b(^ too dopondent on SSyar|ia 
to deserire publication in full. Undc'r those (urcumstancea 
Professor Macdoncll suggested to me that I should collect 
all that was of interest in the work. This 1 have here 
attempted to do. 

The maoiiscripts at my disposal for the task were the 
following; — {A) A copy presented by Professor Kielhorn to 
the University Library at Gottingen,* and containing all 
the eight A^falas^ was copied in 1869 from a codox of 
1778 A.D. ; {B) India Office Library, No. 1,649, which 
Professor Eggeling tells me dates probably from about 
1760 A.D. It contains only A^taJcM 1-4. The third MS., 
India Office Library, No. 966, dating from about 1660, 
consiata of two parts — {C) containing Atfakas 3-6 ; and 
(/>) containing A^fakaa 2, 5, 6, 7 (2 and 6 being frag- 
mentary). All these MSS., representing the same recension 
of the text, are very closely related ; A and B, however, 
frequently agree in exhibiting errors from which C or D it 
oxempt. The only other MS. in Europe belongs to Professor 
Max Muller, though at least nine or ten MSS. of the work 
me known in India. 


1 Thi has alnwlv been treated of by Profewor Kielhon is flMl 

Mias jimttqtMff, v, 116 . by Profeemr Petenon m hie Stamd Report^ ISSI-4, 
^S: sad ia aometiloB ol tide aecoust by Proiettor Kitlhoni la the MHiiear 
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jlUIBi Mif iltilmilAtion Mgardittg tli^ author k derired from ih$ 
ff^tor hhn^oUl He was the sou of Laksvnidhara and liakffint 
Bi* paternal grandfather was Atr% son of Mukunda Dviveda^ 
and belonged to tho house of Mukunda^ according to the 
introductory verse of the sixth Astjika, Two of the MSS. 
(C and D) begin A^lnha o with a verse in which the author 
itylee bimstlf Mahodmiarlhahuhtjah ^ This family is not 
otherwise known, and in any case the genuineness of the 
verse may bo suspected, us A hu^ a (luite different version. 
Under thcBo cireuinstuncos little can be said for the attempt 
to bring th( author of the Niti-mmijiui into local conneotion 
with Uata, tho eoinineiitator on the Pidtisakh^as of the Big^ 
and the White Yajui-\i(1a. As to Ins (xact name there is 
a slight di\ergency in the l^lSS In actual text he 
is named once I)}a I)vi\e(iah, once l)}il Dviveda|(ah, and 
often simply l)}cl On the othei hand, in the concluding 
notices of the MS. C to Asfahas d, I, o, aiul oi 1) to AffakaB 
2| 6, (>i ho is staled l)ja l)\ivedi. These, however, differ 
firom the coriesponding noticis in A and i/, and we may 
fairly conclude iroin the analogy of Mukundu Dviveda that 
the correct form oi the name was I)\a Dvivoda. To what 
two Vedas his family devoted itseli cannot bo gathered 
from the Niit-maTijan, Noi is thcTe any information as 
to what his position in life was It is true that the MSS. 
do give us some choice of epithets like yuvan, mttrayqjmn \ 
but as they aie not in agreement upon the matter, they 
evidently are not following any tradition, but are merely 
guessing. 

Dy5 appears to apply the title NiU-maTijaH to the com** 
mentary as well os the text of Lis work, for tho MSS. offer 
iii not only NUimaJ^jaribhUfyam but also NUimaf^cirydkhifm^ 
thAfy^M ; but he seems to have meant to distingoidt the 
QOfkimentary from the text by the title of VedOrthaprMkit 
as appears from the phrase NUmarym Ibhdfye pedMhapratdh 
nUwdkhydni vydkhydtdnL He doubtless borrows the tlkla 
tram that of SiyiugA’e commentaries on the Ve|aa. 
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sill* woric «wuitto ol MMMtt 170 tinllEM, of widflb; dglil «v 
nim prefutoryi diatributed amoiig mghf Tbs 

And oontains 60 versea, the aecoad and thiid lU apieoe^ 
the fourth has 22, the fifth, aixth, and eighth 10« while 
the aeventh has but 9. 

The plan of the work is simple. While th« first hall 
of each liloka contains a maxim of eonimon-soiise molality^ 
the latter half adducos a parallel from the Kig^odu. Thia 
reference is explained at length in the cotnnunlar}% whieb, 
like the woik itsell, is the compositiun oi I)}c7 In thia 
prooeas the commoutary proceeds on fi\ed lines hirst come 
a few aords oi explanation of the attuul text, which, however, 
are often omitted by one or inoio of the MSS. ; then 
lollDwa the Kigvcdic verse, accompiiuied by a legend either 
in prose or \eiso; tmally, a more oi less coinplfto comment 
on the rif Each Asiaka of couise corresponds strictly to 
the like division of the Sambita, and the \ rises follow the 
order of the Vedio text. This rule causes some com* 
plioationa in the not unfrequeut cases when the poet tries 
to better his sfatemont by quoting two examples. The 
commentary on one of these must then be looked for later 
00, but always in the same Ajfaka, For example, i, 84, 
reads: — 

Samiddhun narUukim kuryat 9upak(uena mtyaian 
Vaunadyd, Jahusoj jatam Na$atyano hi B&ithikam. 

The case of Vaimadi (Rigveda, I, 116, 1) ia immediateljr 
diqmaed of, but Jahusa (I. 116, 20) has to wait till after 
t.46. 

Thia transparent regularity of order cannot, however, 
bo attributed to any artistic sense on Dya's part.^ Ho 
simply adopted it as being the easiest way of writing* 
Hia only merit, if merit it be, is ingenuity ; it is oertaioly 
Muq^riiitig that he ^ 0 1 1 manage to extract so many mlot of 
Modoot Atom the ^igveda. But the prooeas of ntrietimi 
fo painftil, and the resoltaat morality is worth so littio iliat 
1*0 may eharitaUy hope it is not on a lerel with the thoaiy 
l''4IL4LS» ISOCL 
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day. If, bdwaTar, DyE aflda nothing to Mr 
of athica, he adds little more to our hnowledgia 
^mythology. As wc shall see, all in the work that is 
hil own is represented by the dokas and a few words of 
iHxB commentary. These facte combine to make the work 
a rery dull one, and to render its publication quite needless, 
especially as n specimen of it has already been given by 
Professor Kielhorn iu tho Indian Anhquary (vol. v, p. 116). 

Tho verses are written with sufficient rare and correctness, 
but are stifi and, as was inevitable, lifcle39. Dya does not 
use a single rare word, though naturally his subject forces 
him to employ a U'w Vodic teehnical terms. Nor has he 
any recherclu const ructions, though he employs the aorist 
and tho perfect more froquently than is usual in so late on 
author. One use, wdiich is repeated six or seven times, and 
is confirmed by oil tlie MSS. I ha\e collated, is to write 
a sentence like tarn huh am th mat id /Such a praotioe, 
however, goes a good waj in proving that the writer lived 
at a time when Sanskrit was mereh a soliolastio tradition. 
The attraction is indeed not ^ery unnatural, but it seems 
to have been strictly a\oided in classu il Sanskrit. On the 
other hand. Did is usually very exact iii Sandhi. 

A miRCunception as to the date oi the work has perhaps 
S^ttracted to it more interest than it could otherwise have 
claimed. The late Professor Peterson, in his notice of an 
Ulwar MS.' ot the woik,^ stated that this codex bore the 
date of Ist day of the light-half of the month Maglm, 
Samvat 1110, i.e lOol A.n. Had this been a possible date 
Ibr the work, it would have been of great value, as giving 
a pre-8ayBi!]ia commentary on 180 versos of the il^igveda. 
Iftihappily iutomal evidence proves conclusively that the 
mauusoript is wrongly dated, and that Professor Eielluim^ 
is eorrect in holding that the work is subsequent to SayaM* 
Though Dya usually borrows iu silence, and never meutuma 
Siya^a’s name, he four times heads an extract from btto 

' |7o. i,l83 in hif Cttalogiie. 

• ReiMut for 1S83-4, p. S. 

* g iiftnprr iVMrwSfiM, 1691, p. ISl ; Mi 0 ii Jiniigmy, voL v, p. Ul. 
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I. e, whom lie tlw^ BliSfye on T. t]$| I ; 
<9) on ^.igreda L 69* 1; (3) on L 116* 8; (4) on X. 1, 
Hbk diteet proot taken in conjunction with the fact that 
mwej comment on a Yedic Terse is a direct copy from 
Wyaqa* can loave no possible doubt as to Ins date being 
later than that of Sayana. That 10 j1 a d could not stand* 
would also bo proved by his rofenmeos to the 
and the AnukramnnibhiUya^ which will bo noted below* 
Thus we have got as his oarlitsf date the end of the 
fourteenth centuiy, Sifyana having dieil in 1387 a n^ But 
we may fairly suppose that it w as some time before Siyaqw’s 
commentary won such a position that an intending autho** 
diould be contented with wholesale copying. Thus we may 
take 1460 a.d. as an upper terminus. On the other side 
we have no evidence save that of th(' proliable date of our 
MSS. As already stated* Professor Eggcling is inclined 
to itifer MS 1) to about tho middle of the seventeenth 
century. One or more of tho Indian MSS. may be older ; 
but with our present evidence we must be eoDtc*iit to refer 
DyS Dviveda to the period between 1150-1600 a.d. 

So late a work can of course int(^rest students of Sanskrit 
liiterature and Mythology only in so fur as it preserves 
ancient material which has not otherwise been handed down# 
cr affords aasiatance in fixing the text of extant works. For 
the former purpose the NtU-maTyari is practically worthless. 
Its most considerable contribution is a variant of tho difficult 
itory of Saranyii and Vivasvat, alluded to in Rigveda 3L 
17, 1 sq ; but even this seems merely to bo a prose venton 
cf the Brhad^devaid account* which he lias quoted on Bigveda 
I* 116* 7* and here refers to. If tliis view be correct* and 
that it is so will, I think, be evident from a comparisM 
cl the two versions, which are given in full in Max MSller^t 
ISUgveda* voL iv* p. 6, then all the legends quoted aiw 
di^tly derived from either Sayana's commentary or the 
The comments on the Yedic verses 
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HfillSh iHrii few exceptions^ sttaigiit from SIsraQa, qnofsianne 
from whom thus form* a proportion of between two-thirds 
•ad three-fourths of the whole work. 

It remains for us to give a list of quotations, together 
with some remarks on their value for textual criticism. 
The verses of the Rigveda cited 01*0 the following; — T. 1. 1, 
6, 9 ; 4. 6, 7; 10. 2; 11. 18. 1 ; 20. 1, 6; 24. 1; 30. 16; 

82. 11 ; 33. 5 ; 33 9 ; 43. 3 ; 51. 1, 13 , 33. 1 ; 54. 6; 68. 1 ; 
61. 18 ; 62. 3 ; 84. 13. 14 , H5. 10, 11 ; 97. 1 ; 101. 8 ; 103. 8 ; 
104. 6; 103. 17; 110 1, 8 ; 114. (5; 115. 1 ; 116. 1, 3, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 1 1, 13, 16,^20, 22, 23, 24, 23 ; 117. 6, 
7,8; 122.5; 123.7; 12(5. 6,Wf 1 17. 3 ; 158 5,6; 161.6; 
162. 9 ; 170. 1 ; 179. 1 ; 182. 3. II. 12. 1 ; 14. 6 ; 28. 9. 
III. 17. 4; 31. G; 33. 1. 0, 10, 35 4, 11. IV. 16. 10; 
18. 13 ; 24. 9, 10 ; 23. 1, 7 ; 2G. 1 ; 27. 1 ; 42. 8. V. 2. 9; 
80. 15; 34. 3, 9; Gl. 1, G, 8, 17, 19; 78. 5. VI. 3. 2 ; 
27. 4, 6, 8 ; 45. 31 ; 49. 20, 22 ; 32 1 ;'63. 3, 5 ; 75. 1. 
Vn. 1. 23 ; 6. 3 ; 11. 2 ; 32. 2G ; 33. 2 ; 55. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 ; 
72. 2; 95. 2; 103. 10 ; 104. 15, IG. VIII. 1. 34; 2. 19, 
20; 14. 12; 18. 14; 19. 6, 6, 3G, 37; 21. 18; 33. 19; 
46. 12 ; 60. 3 ; 61, 11 ; 62. 12 ; G4. 2 ; 66. 16 ; 67. 6 ; 
77. 10 ; 91. 7 ; 95. 7 ; 96 13 ; 97 2 ; 100. 12 ; 102. 19, 22. 
X. 8. 8; 10. 11, 12; II. 3; 27. 1 ; 28. I ; 33. 7; 38. 6; 
44.4; 47.1; 48.1; 61.8; 57.1; 60.12; 61.8; 62.1,8; 
95.14,15; 102.9; 107.8; 108.9,10,11; 109.6; 117.6; 
146. 2 ; 166. 1 ; 191. 1. 4 ; while V. 40. 9, VIII. 1. 6, 48. 16, 
IX. 85. 8, art* quoted out of place. The most interesting 
pcint in this regard is the fact that MS. A substitutes a 
different ending for one verse (X. 102. 9: pradhane JigOifo). 

From the Brhad~det aid a good many legends are borrowed, 
in all eome 180 tiokas, corresponding to 1. 2 ; III. 141-9, 
165 eq.; IV. 1, 2, 11-15, 21-5, 41-60, 62-6, 99, 111, 126; 
V. 18-22, 82-5, 49-77, 95-101, 110-126, 128-188; VL 
11-14, 28, 86-8, 51-62, 80, 100-111, 163 sq ; VH. 48-8, 
68-76, 86, 94-6. 148-156, in Bajeudra LiiU Mitia’s editwd 
in the BtbSotkeea Indioa. The text preaentedthy the MBS, 
of the jnti-ma^fdri ie certainly superior in eome posats to 
that printed in the edition. Its absoliite value will he haMtr 



mi^Mvtool tli« aipftmuw of Vnimm IfaodooMI’i 
eritjkMd edition, nrhieh midte uee of Abie niaterinL 

Vhe borrowing from Siye^a ta done eareletily : alt ematiTO 
fonderings are uanally omitted ; difficult ^ammatical romarica 
are left out, or^ merely alluded tc» mo briefly as to be un*' 
intelligible without Sayana’s text Many of tlu passages 
quoted at length in Sayaiiu oie meiely roforn'd to by the 
first few words, or are reduced te bimpluity hy tlie easy 
process of omitting all that^ is oilfacult. All this rendera 
it very hard to discovei \ih^ch of the thue claAcs of MSS. 
distinguished by Max Muller^ is his guide The evidence 
on the whole points io his having adopted an eclectic 
method, usually with uiilort unate iisulth At any rate, in 
difficult passages the piiiited text lias almost invariably 
a much bi'ttc r reading 

When we subtract from the total of quotations in the 
NUt^maHjan tliobo passages which aio simply bon owed from 
SuyanaN commentary, wo have vciy little left, and that 
little IS of no inipoitancc Yaski’s name is frequently 
mentioned, but usually rcflicts the ^Niniktam* of Suya^a’s 
Bhasya Independent quotations aio onlj for the meaning 
of a single word Silkapuiii is once quoted fiom Yaska. 
Of the supplementary Vedic works ho cite^> Saunaka’s 
J^ifflaksfi^a, Vaifhkalalsanfty and Anmdkanuktamant once 
each on lligveda 1. 1 1. The Valakhilya AHuhamaifl is 
also once quoted oii Kigveda YIII. >0. d. More important 
than those, as bearing on the date of the woik, are tho three 
quotations from tho Anukramambhdsfjakm Sa^gurmSisya, 
who composed his woik, according to the date ho himself 
gives, in 1184,* They are on Ijtigveda I. 24. 1, 147. 3; 
VIII. 1. 34.* Further, tho Sandnukramani itscdf is twice 
independently quoted * The only work of this class, how* 
over, with which Dya was n*ally well acquainted, is the 
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< i|%t<l te <yr, irbioh on ih6 othnr hand t&jv^ Y«ry M}do«ii| 
<|tM)toa. Ths {wsmgea quoted* are all verifiable, with onfy 
•Ugbt Tariation of text, in R. Mejer’s edition. Tho 
IfigianfuJk ia referred to on RY. I. 161. 6. 

The remaininf; quotations may convcniogtly be divided* 
into two clasAcs, the Ycdic and the Classical. Of the former 
vmy few arc loft when we subtract tho8<' due to Sayana 
directly ; some certuiul w and possibly all, come from 
oommentB of Sa^uii.i on xctsch not iifcnied to in the Nttt* 
ma^jarh Jill references to nut ram are to Asvalay ana’s 
6rauta*Siitia as given in Sa}and. In commenting on RY. 
L 126. 6, 7, a inuxini from the Kannupr^bim is quoted. 
The T&ndya or Pamnttwm liHihmnaa is thrice alluded to, 
for the stories of Visa (IIV, V. 2 0), Tnsiias (X. 8, 1), 
and Eutsu (X. 48. r>). The Kaasitahi lUahmana js quoted 
as an authority for the story of Ka\asa, the oeei of Rigveda 
X. 80-34, who, rejected as a sluxt’s wm by thi Risis, found 
eomfort in Sai«s\ati, ami to explain the epithet 'Bbiirata^ 
used of Agni The Sitapatha lhahmnna is refened to for 
the story ot l)a(lh}an Athananah (11 V., I. llC 12), for 
Trii!iiruR (RV., X 8. 1) ; from it, in illustration of RY. VI. 
27. 8, X. 17. 1 rospcctnely, me cited the maxims, nparam 
Wl param itamrapjam and aulhu ha xai esa dfmauo 

ffV ydj/d. A vague releronce to Biahmana generally is 
made for the storj of Birghatamas (RV., 1, 158 6), for the 
debt ot sacrifice due to the Gods (ib., 102. 0), and for the 
phrase iomo rat paiamh, Tlie Uih>a Sutra of Asvalayana 
is alluded to in the comments on RY. I. 115. 1, lY. 25. 7, 
VIII. 91. 7. From the Samavedu, that is, probably from 
a Sutra of that Yeda, oomes the phrase, yo rai Mkfl* 
Widm pdpam kirtayah, triiiyatn e^dm pdpmam harati. Tha^ 
TTponifada are represented by a quotation anent Surya, Ba 
fafcdyam aiafirah prqfMlmi, yakAi&v Adiiya ekam Had, 
and a &w words from tbo Gonversation of Pratordana and 
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liil* «o#(l«niig Bkidbita.* TIm» (IKkiMte Gi^y* BMw 

( 0 P(> 0 . d) il oaoe oited. 

If the Tedie knowledge of the anthor wee auf&eiaaili 
■mU in quantity and quality, no better aeoonnt. can he 
^ten of hiK knowledge of olossioal Iitioiature. He only oitas 
ioven works in all| and none with unj fn^quency Manu 
is cited twice to prove that a llrahiuan um} i.iko from 
whatever caste he pit use, ^ and iui the tale oi Hharadvaja 
and 13ribu (10. 107 sq) Yiqnuvalkyu coutnbuUs the maatms 
yatrdnukul^mm dampatyo^ (niargas UUt / itudhate and m 
$Umh sydn m lanihii^t A list of s} non} ms lor Indra 
is cited from Amaru Subama, (ioiiahlnd^ Vafti^ VdmtOf 
Vrtrahdy Vi^d. From the * Atman liti* the fundmeiilal 
doctrine of the Vidautais enunciated Anatmahhate dehdddt 
dtiHabudilhk^ in dthinam, 

Han (le Visnu), aeeoiding to IIS. A in the Vifnu* 
Purdm^ 18 cited us piopoundiiig un Indian parallel to the 
proverb ‘‘God helps those who h<lp thomsclvos,*' in this 
form — 

Pmihuya wfam kmma^ Ktvia Ktsmii tad Utah 
Maddrohim *pt te jfieya, yatah kanntimmfo hy ahanu 
Vftindbamdcataiala purunena pat ah puman 
Vifnur (Irddhi/ate, pantha nanyaa iaftoyddrakah. 

The Bhagavat (io the Bhagmadgita) is quoted for the 
following opinions — 

^reydn avadharmo ttguno pa^adharmut hianufihttdi} 
titan hhogdn hi vo deid danyante ycgiMihaidaht 
Tair dattan aptaddyaibhyo yo bhunkte dena eva aah} 

Four citations are made from a more modem work, the 
Odntcaryd : — 

Nd avaktyaatuUpadair glamm gunam gumtn nayet, 
Svagu^tubvddena YaydUr apatad 

* Ths fsmer islereiioe u not tn Jacob’* Conuirdance , tha latter ts JTeiifilsIir 
QmmW, S. 1 

* The mmm is not in oor text of Mann 

IJSW**"- 



dakaPi> pdidfi mr^am iarevandtr/di. 

A$a/dm sa^^adosena sddAavo ydnii viknydm^ 
Duryadhanapra^ahgena Bhlftno goharamm gatah. 

MMydpatdfiahhaugem yntnam knn/dd v\cak§aiiah 
Kf^tp *pi rainam dntya ynduvarge %ukhi hhavat. 

This is probably tbo (Ytrucaryd of Esenu^ndra, the 
Eashmirtan poet of tho elo\(^nth c<Mitury, whose voluminoiis^J*' 
works have been made known to us by l^uhlcr’s and 
'Peterson’s koports. 

Finallyi we may add that ^\hiIo the author is content 
to cite Pitnini only whoro Sayana has alr(*a(ly done so, he 
quotes 'with groat fioodoin tho llifjuda-Piattmlhya fbr the 
simplest details of sandhi, such us tno use of tho lingual 
{t and s; but as usual his quotations uio inaccurate. ' 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


1 . MrANixo 01 1HL N\oRj) iuhikm. 

Dear Sir, — In Leyden & Erskiiie’s transLitlon of BibarV 
Homoirs (p. 28), there occurs th(' passage, de* 

acriptive of Sultan Mahmud Mlr/a, a patoinal uncle of 
Babar : “ In the earlier part of Ins lil( he was mudi 
devoted to falconry, and kept a numlxi of hawks; and 
latterly was very fond of hunting tin* tn/ukw,** To this 
one of the translators has apperuhd a nott — ‘‘I do not 
know what animal the nihilam is. From its name it may 
perhaps bo the nilgau. If is said to bt' (jauazm kola'' 

P* de Gourtoille (I. 54) thus renders the same passage : 
*'Dans les premiers temps il ^tait passioiine pour la ebasse 
au fauoon; plus tard il chassa beaucoup lo hehlem (espdoe 
d’antilope).” 

P. de Courteille used Ilminski’s Turk! text (Kasan, 1887). 
Mirza Mu^mmad Shlrazfs Persian text (Bombay) has 
nikUamt and so have the B.M. MSS. 

The word mhiiam occurs in the Akbanmma {Bih. Ind,^ 
I. 255), where it is said that Ilumayfia araiised himself after 
‘illness {a.d. 1540) with ^ikdr^i-tufiqdaaf of which, 

AbB’l-fa/l explains in a parenth<»si8, the Badakjishi eqni* 
valent is shtkdr-hmhtiam. 

The accouiit of the hunting and the explanation of taiqdWdt 
am taken fnim the Memoirs of Bayazid Bvjdt^ who was with 
HumSyOn in Badal^shan in 1546. 

Again, AbBl-£a?l (1. 318) tells a stoiy of Akber»s 
hiuttmg on the skirts of the Safid-sang, and he uses the 






• ttiaa«r wliioh thorn that it it not the name of iifi 
Dogt were employed by Akbar, “ ba daat-i-har 
ftkidmaiaardn-i’tuauMh $ag6»~i'$iikirl aipurda bOdmdi 
'id bSahatul.” Men drove the deer (dha). When the 

deet reached the iaaqdimlda {chun dhu batmqdmldn raaUf), 
dhe •erTants who liud charge of the dogs wore not at their 
*t$iionS| and the hunt was u failure. 

I haye searched many dictionuiios for the meaning of 
ioiqdml and of mfulam, but without success until to-day"'^ 
(Auge 2nd.), when I liave found Utt^qaical, with variant^ 
*ta^qdwa/, m a Turkl-rersiuu dictionaiy of the Mullu FirCz 
Library in this oily (Hoinbuy). It is (explained as a shutteiv 
up of a road (rah-band kiinanda). It would thus seem to 
be a sort of earth-stopper, and peihaps was applied to an 
obstacle placed in tlu^ path of the driven deer to turn them 
or to check them for the eonvenienct' of the sportsmen. 

The dictionary which yielded tliis explanation is entered 
os No. 27 (p. 51) in Mr. IlehatsikN valuable catalogue of 
the Mulls Fiifr/ Libiary and it is dcsoibed by him as the 
work of Mir/a All Hukht, whose poclieal name was Azfdrlp 
and it is consequently known as the Fat htuHj-i-azJari, 

What is the derivation of tuHqdual 1 am unable to say^ 
but it seems clear from 1k7ya/Id and Aba’l-fa/l that it is 
not an aniinurs name but that of a form of sport. It may 
oorreapoad to the English Sluving.’ 

Henry Beveridge. 

Bombay^ Aug. 2, 1891). 


2. “Ospreys.” 

102, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
London, 8. W. 

Saturday, Oct. 21, 18W. 

. t 

Sir , — \ am much obliged to Mr. F. W. Thomas for his 
courteous note upon my somewhat random suggestion aboul, 
the * HtHioara* He is only a little too modest in saying 
that he can throw no light upon it, because thisWte (in our 
Oetober number, p. 906) pretty nearly settles the quertiom 



MiA |1£|S4(wA toi Ikjf Sindkrit wnitotti mi 
mmM We hm <mr modern natamUlto* * (hsgny * {PmMm 
imtimtuB), whioh i« in all oouutriei, and et^peeidly in M K 
ivll«n 9 it rarely breeds, a shy and silent bird. The same 
rmnarks apply, though in decreasing degree, to our Englidi 
Sam (UnHaetm albwilia ) ; and, ntill with diiniimtion. to 
the Indian Earn {IlaU<u*tHs hnrogaHfei), We are left with 
only one common Indiau hea-oagle, the llingtuiled Sca*eagle 
of Jerdon. ‘‘Pallas's Fishing-eagle " oi lllanford {UaKaHm 
brnMryphmy, as the others aio id»y «ind scarce. 

This bird is common down to th<» Tropie of Puncer and 
rather south of it, and in Upper India. Its eyiie is usually 
in a tree near human hahitations, to the noise of which it 
is quite indifferemt, and adds its own, m ehonis even with 
railway and steamboat Tihistles, distiuguislniblo amongst 
these a mile away — the noisnst, piobably, of all eagles. 

Mr. Blanford gives “ ffb/v/Z, Mmh horar* as two Bengali 
names for it; and, on the whole, 1 should think lliat any 
lexicographer will be pretty safe in wilting “ Eur6r&. 
a fishing-cugle, probably originally or principally llaliaetm 
hHOOtyphus (Pallas).” 

It may be added tliat the word * osprey ' is a veiy 
unsafe one. The first * ossifrage ^ si^ems to liavi* been the 
' Latnmergeyer,* ** genua aquilae quam harbatam vovant^ Tusci 
Pero omfrayam ” (Pliny, N. II., x, 111). The Tuscan augurs 
were ornithologists. 

The name, appropriate enough to this bii J, \^hich certainly 
does break bones, lias since passed, in the iorm of ‘ orfrale ^ 
and * osprey' to a fish-hawk, or fishing -owl, which does 
not; and now. by a freak of fashion, to egrets, or rather 
to their feathers in milliners’ shops, I take it that the 
IsKloographers will rather ally themselves with naturaliats 
t han with the milliners ; and remain, your most obedient 
•orvantk 

W. F. Sinclair (late 1.0.8.). 

f^iimSmntgry AMi%9 






d. A Tom FROM THB BIVAM OF ShaMS I TaBRIZ. 

SiRf-— *lt i« Fery well known that the gix^atost raystioal 
poet of Persia, Jalal-aUDln Ruml, owes much to his pre* 
deoesaors Sanul and ^Attiir.^ They have been his avowed 
masters. In an often tpioted place of his immortal 
MatnRvI he recommends to the render Sanal’s chief work, 
the Hadikah, in terms of the highest praise.^ 

We may conjectuio, wiys Nicholson in his excellent 

Selected Pocmus fr*)m the •Di\*liu Shamt-i TabrTr," that 
the first impultu' In his mind towards Sufism arose from the 
perusal of tlioir cohd)rtitc(i poems the Manti(}uttaTr and the 
Iladiqa. They were always his l(*iidors, the soul and eyes 
of Tasawwmf.* ** ‘Attar w^as the soul itself and Sana! its 
two eyes, but w’o have come alter both Sana! and ‘A^tar/* 
The poem wlu'rc' this verse occurs Nicholson has been unable 
to find. ** The poem from wdiich this hayt is quoted does 
not occur in the Tiihri/ or Lakhniiu editions of the Divan." 

Wo have bmai lucky <Miough to disco\er this poem in the 
voluminous Lakhnuu folio edition of the Kulliyut i Shams 
i Tabriz, 4to, pp. 1,030 (Lakhnau, 1302). 

It runs as follows : — 

**As lovers have we entered the tavern. Although we 
have come sick and us lean oi stature as the new moon. 
The body is like a jar, and our soul in it takes the place 
of water. For your sake have we come in the shape of 
a jar from tho sea. Incarnate glory are we, though we 
oame as Disgrace. Do not think us simple, for we are like 
unto the sea and the fire. 

** Take the light of beauty and elegance from us, for we 
appear like unto the sun, a source of splendours. Listen 
to our explanation of Truth and the secrets of poverty, 
because we have come in this world from the Universe of 
seorets. 

^ Browne ii disposed to imlade in the list another mystic of Sratt 
Nasir i Khnsraw (J.R.A 8., January, 1899, p. 156). v 

* Matnast (BuUk. 1268), in, p f48. ' 

* **ft6lectea Poems from the Dhsui Shanui Tabric*’ (Gambridga, 1898), 
p, laucsitt. 
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iras the eoii) itaaif and Sanil jte two agrea^ but wb 
havn eome dftar bath Sanil and'^ *A{tSr. Tlie men of the 
Path of Saltation are all but one aoal and oi^ heart. They 
aaaert it with certainty that we have come one time. 

Every one of us is full of the true God und void of 
himself We have come as the hf»rocs of the mighty^ 
powerful Creator. If wo are in our sleep unaware of the 
oiroumstances of this world. We came as vigilant warders 
of this trust. Our rank is higher than this, but we, fearing 
the envious, have come into this world veiled from the oyea 
of the crowd. What place has the foot and head in the 
regions where wo belong ? Wo have come us the mind aud 
aoul of tho turning sphere. When it had become a curtain 
to us, the sun and the moon of the soul, running came we 
on the sphere of heart to offer ourselves. Wo are like 
a tall cypress on the brink of tho river of love. 

** Wo have become a thornless rose-bush in tho gurdeh of 
Union. May tho inhabitants of the world devour thistles 
after camel fashion. We have the nature of the parrot; 
we have come hither sugar-chewing. We are like the ocean 
of the Euphrates to tho fishes of love. We descended on the 
lovers as lightly as falling drops of water. 

Our bodies ^ad become the foam on the clear waters of 
bis sea. The waves compelled us to come hither. Make 
use of our dust, for it is doing verily the same benefits as 
water. Take it this year, and do not say that we have 
oome a year ago. He is the drunken one doubtlessly, and 
from him have we got our boastfulness. He is also tlie 
cause of our coming and declaration. The lover, the love, 
and the beloved, all the three were but one. We have 
become forthwith a Sanal-like leader." ^ 


* Kiillijr&t i Shsnui i Tabriz (Lakhnau, 1302), p. 304. 
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W/Kiff^ Vlf W^m VHm •wn*|^*o mt a/ m. Ml 

4. Wlai'tT*t«iSBA»f« 

Pifjbldt Shotteh^Hf 
JTaslmt^re JS.&O. 

December 12, 1899. 

Beae Sir, — ^Will you allow me to appeal through yohr 
pages for informatiou as to the exintenoc of TurkI MSS. 
of the WdqNf-t‘bdhart other than the three oi which I haye 
knowledge, he, (1) the British Museum fragmentary MS«; 
(2) the fine copy of the India Office; (3; Ilminsky’s souroa 
at Easan. 

Any information would be gratefully received. — ^Tgara 
faithfully, 

Annbtie S. Beveridge. 


5 , Tub Bbhoval of large Images prom Shrive 
10 Shrine. 

Camp^ Gorakhpur, 

December 6, 1899. 

Sir,— I n my paper entitled ^^Snlvasti” I have argued 
that the inscrilied statue of the Bodhisatva at Sahet-Mabet 
was probably moved about fifty miles from its original 
site, and in a postscript I have given an example of auoh 
41 removal. 

When reading the late Mr. Grow'se’s excellent “ HathurA 
a District Memoir,” I have come across two passages which 
prove that similar removals of images from shrine to shrine 
are common. These passages are as follows : — 

” When the temple was built by Mani Rim, he enshrined 
in it a figure of Chandra Prabhu, the second of the Tirthan* 
karas; but a few years ago Seth RaghunSth DAs brougbA 
yhwii a ruined temph at Gwaliar, a large marble statue of 
Ajit N&th, which now occupwe the place of honour.** * (p. IS, 

aided.) 


The itslioi aie mine. 



OOBBWlN^BirCB* 
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«thuit the most highly nrenerated of all the atatoee of 
lEfiehna* There are seven others of great repute, which 
also deserve mention hero, as a largo proportion of them 
Oame from the neighbourhood of Mathurfi, viz. : ]Srava«n(ta» 
whjoh is also at N&th-dw&ra ; Mathura-n&th at Kota ; 
|)%&rak&-n6th at Kunkaniuli, brought fn)in Kanauj ; B&l 
"lEisban at Kurat, from Mahaban ; Bitthul-n&th or P&ndu- 
rang at Kota, from Bununis; Madun Mohan from Brind&ban; 
and Gokul-n&th and Gokul chaudrama, both from Qokul. 
These two last were at Jaypui till a few }eurs ago, when, 
in oonsequenoo of the Mah&r4ja*s dislike to all tho votaries 
of Vishnu, they were removed to Kfimbun in Bharat-pur 
territory. In all piohability, before long they will be 
brought back to their original homos.” (p. lliO.) 

The facts stutc'd in these extracts should disposQ finally 
of tho argument in favour of the identity of Sahet-Mahet 
with ^ruvustl, which ie>ts on the discovery of the inscribed 
Statue of the Bodhisatva. 

ViN(BNT A. Smito. 



NOTICES OF BOORS. 


GrAMMAIKL f-LLMLNlilRL DL LA Lwt.l I ri.KsANh, SI I VI* 
D*UN PElir lUAIlI. I)E pROsODIF, |)l DlAlOOUKS, DB 
MoU 1^L>S DK LfriRES, LI i/lN CI10I\ 1)1 pROVBRDkS, 
par M. Cl. IIirAnr, Consul do France, Socr^tairo^ 
Intcrprete du Gouvernernout, Profosseur il l*Ecole des 
Languoa Orientules vivuntes. pp. loO. ^ParU: LorouXi 
1899.) 

No worthier choice could have been made than that of 
M. Huart to fill the Chair formerly occupied in the school 
of living Oriental languages at Puns by that groat and 
iooomparublo man M. Schefer, whose death is so deeply 
deploi^ by all students of Persian, Arabic, and Turkish, 
bat most of all by such us enjoyed his fiiendship, and knew 
by experience his unvarying kindness and readiness to help 
in the most material ways all who visited I* iris in pursuit 
of those sciences which lie so worthily reprt*sentod. 

In spite of the arduous duties of his office, M. Huart 
found time even at Constantinople to contribute occasional 
papers of exceptional intt^rest and value to the Journal 
Auaiique^ most notable amongst which are, besides hiB 
periodical accounts of the principal publications of the 
Oonstantinople presses {Bihliographie ottomnne), the following: 
Nok$ our k dialectr arabe de Danm (188?1) ; itudo hio* 
ffropkipie tur irois musteienneo arabeo (1884) ; Le$ guatroim 
de Sibd fdAir •Urgdn (1886); Communuaium $ur Me 
mmngee bdUe (1887 ) ; Le Here deh Criation el de rBlMmre 
(1687) ; Le pritmdu DM dee Pareie de Teed (1888) ; NWto 
S41XS. isoe. 
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Koracss OF BOOKS. 


iff an manuBCrit Pehkvi^muiulman ^ BiblUh 

ihiqus de 8. Sophie (1889) ; Revieto of the KiidhuU-idriJc 
ihUednVl-airdk (1893) ; Le dialecte persan de Siwknd (1893) ; 
Review of the Kurdish- Arabic Lictiomry of Tiieuf Piehd 
al-Khdlidi (1893); und La pritre canomque musulmane : 
pohme diditctique en htugue Kurde (1895). At the Paris 
Oriental Congress also communioatod two interesting 
papers, Les Zindiys on Droit ornsnlmnu and Le Dialecte de 
Chirdz duns in the second of which he criticizes, 

• elucidates, and rosloros with groat success the text of 
a remarkahlt' poo© in dialect asciihcd to Sa'di which was 
publishc'd by the writer in the J.ILA.8. for 1895, pp. 795- 
80 His larger works include the monograph entitled 
JTo/iiW, la ril/r des dvrvtche^ totinu ars ; La Religion de B&b^ 
riformatenr person da jriy siirb ; and the first volume of 
Abd Zeyd Ahmad b. Sahl al-llalkhi’s Lirre de la Creation 
et de rUisfoirc^ pahUe e( tradait d^tpree le manusciHt de 
Conetaniinoph\ to the importance of which he drew attention, 
as has been already mentioned, in 1887. 

« It is, however, M. Tluart’s latest publication, the little 
Persian Grammar of which the full title stands at the 
head of this review, uluch at present chiefly claims our 
attention. Its nature is suflicituitly indicated by that title. 
The grammatical portion occupies pp. 1-70; the Prosody, 
pp, 71-82 ; names of days, months, weights, measures, and 
moneys fill the next three pages ; the Dialogues, pp. 86-117; 
the Epistolary Models, pp. 118-129; and the Proverbs, 
pp. 180-148 ; while a Table of Contents concludes the useful 
little volume, which, after a careful perusal, we have no 
hesitation in cordially recommending to students of the 
Persian language. 

While uttering this recommendation, may we be permitted 
to express a hope that M. Huart, now released from the 
exacting obligations of the consular oflBce, will find time 
to continue and extend his interesting and valuable Mh 
searches into the Persian dialects^ a branoh of study in 
whieh he has already rendered great service to PenisA 
philology, and in which many more laurels are to be won 
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than in the campnratiTely well-troddm paths the 
laiigiiEge. And at Paris more pardcularl]^ a rich field lor 
studies of this sort is ofihred by certain manasoriptB in the 
inoomparable Schefer Collection, nvhich, it is to be hoped, 
will soon he acquired for the Bibllotheque Nation 4 le by the 
French Government, but now lies at the Bhop of M Porquet 
on the Quai Voltaire, by whose' kindness the writer was 
permitted to inspect it on his leturn iiom Home lust October* 
Most notable amongst these manust ripts, alike on account of 
its age (a ii G35), its extreme raiity, und llio large number 
of verses in dialect which it eontsins, is that marked 

P. 11, a very tine old copj of the KiUihn Ihihati^-Sud&r 
// tauimkhi-‘Kat/~Khu%) nw ua Al-i-Salfuq, by Najinu*d-l>in 
Abu Bakr iMuhammad b. 'Ali b hulayman b. Muhammad 
b* AhiUiad b. al-llusayn b. llimmat ar-Bawandi. This 
volume alone would unquestionably reward with a rich 
booty the investigation of so competent a Persian scholar 
as M. Iluart* 

E. O. B. 

Map of China. (Published by the China Inland Mission, 
London, Shanghai, Toronto, and Melbourne.) 

This Map, dated in the current y(*ar, 1899, is a repro- 
duction on an enlarged scale and with numerous additions 
of Dr. Bretschiicider’s Map ol China, published in 1896. 
The present Map, issued by the China Inland Mission, is 
a beautifully got-up one, and the names of places are all 
printed clearly and distinctly. All who an' interested in 
Mission work will be pleased to see the wide distribution 
of Missionaries, chiefly British and Amoricaii, indicated by 
the red and blue lines under names of places, the former 
indicating stations of the China Inland Mission, and the 
blue lines indicating places at which Missionaries of other 
PiOtestant Sooieties are working. 

On the inside of the cover we have a Table showing the 
Aiea and Peculation of China Proper, and a List of the 
tmktf totU, with the Provinces in which they are sitogted 
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tttA the PopnlAtion of each. This List, however, is not quite 
up to date, and the Population must be regarded as mere 
guesses or rough osiimaies. 

In the transcription of Chinese iiamc<% ou this Map the 
diort t or ih is written ?, but this is perhaps a printer’s 
Soistake Although it is p<issible, how eve t, that Shi became 
Bht, bow are W( to explain P^u-u for P^n-ah (or tho 
name of a place well-known foi its tier:' In the List of 
Treaty Ports tho jiniitoi has tunud tlio new Treaty Port 
fiam-shui into Sam-shin This Map soims to tieat Formosa 
as still a part of China in so far as political divisions and 
names of places are concciued. 

T. W. 

Noras and Commkm ahifs on Chim m Criminal Law. By 
Ermsi Aiai)\sifr, of the Irnict Tertiple, Barrister- 
at- Law ; and Chiist’s College, Cambridge, Advanced 
Student ; Chniesi Customs Si rviei (Luzac & Co., 1899.) 

Tho nature of the cont< nts of this book will be understood 
from tho full title, wdiich is — “^otes and Commentaries on 
Ohinesc' Criminul Law and lognate topics, with special 
relation to ruling east's, togither with a brief Excursus on 
ihi Law of Property ehiefl\ founded on tho writings of 
the late Sir Chaloiior Alolxisti r, K C.M G , etc , sometime 
Consul-General in China ” 

The Pri'face, which will bi found a valuable introduction 
to tho work, gives its history aud u brief summary of its 
contents. Wo have next a Table of the principal decided 
oases cited in the book, and this is foUow*ed by an Intro- 
duction which gives, along witli other matter, a clear account 
of the Ta-chUtKj-iu-h, or Penal Code of the present dynasty. 
It explains the difference between the /u and the /t, the way 
in which new laws are made and new offences brought under 
existing lawa ^ 

Part I has to do with the Administration 'of Jxalli0^ 
Ptcotice and Procedure. In the fiairth chapter of ihia 
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author treats of Preventiou of Ctimo, the system of the 
Chinese Courts^ Pamshmenty Commutotion and MitigaiioOi 
and the Position and liabilities of officials and their employes. 

Part II is devoted to the very imjwirtant and rliffioult 
subject of Rolationship, including “Artificial Relufioiiships/’ 

111 Part III under the heading “Specitk OffauiH/* we 
find the writer trouts ol offoncos against the Porson, against 
Property, against <lu‘ IVaoe, ngniist Justici , against lloligion, 
against Coiniuerco, and of inisecllaneous oiTonces ugainsi 
Public Moiality and Health. 

After this we have an Excursus which gives Notes ao4 
Decisions on Land tenure, on the Disposition of property 
mortis cau^a^ Trusts, and Guardianship of Infants. 

This is followed by three Appendu'cs, on thc^ Evolution of 
Law of Marriage, Analogy between the Chineso and other 
systems, and a List of woiks for study. There are also an 
Index and a List of Errata and Addenda. 

In a. abort notice like this it is quite impossible to do 
justice to the great uiei its of this book Its contents, whether 
the work of Sir Clialoncr Alabaster or his nephew, are all 
derived from authoritative texts. Sir Chaloiicr was a good 
Chinese scholar; Mr. E Alabaster is so also apparently, and, 
moreover, a student of Law ; and Dr. Giles, the distinguished 
Professor of Chinese at Cambridge, has evidently given 
assistance in the composition of the treatise. Thus the 
Government official or private student consulting the work 
can quote its teachings with much confidence From a study 
of this very useful and interesting work, the first of its kind, 
we learn the principles which underlie Chineso Law and 
its administration and the practical development of thesa 
principles. We also sec some of the serious defects of the 
Chinese system judged by our European standards. But 
if the practice of the native Courts had agreed with tlie 
legal enactments made for their guidance, matters in ChiUMi 
would not be in the sad condition in which they have been 
for some time. 

It is an invidious task to point out ble mis h e s in tlue 
tpsitSae, which has evidently been composed with greet MW 
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and study and a constant aim at accuracy. But one small 
point may bo noted as susceptible of improvement. The 
author uses the word ^Tartar' to denote both Manchu and 
Mongol, and it u'ould bo hotter to substitute * Manchu’ 
where the reference is to the Manchu people or laws. There 
aro also one or two slips which have escaped the notice of 
the reviser. Thus, on p. xH of the Inlroduction we find the 
word ‘T‘ang' instead of ‘llun.’ Instead of the ‘Indians’ 
of Hiiinan (p.4»‘J‘t) we should piobal>l> lid\e ‘aborigines.’ 


Alt Indikn, von A. IIii ikhram)!. 8\o. (Breslau, 1897.) 

Under the title Aff IndiCHy Alfred Ilillebrandt has 
republished a number of essajs dealing with Indian 
subjects, contributed b\ him at \anous times duiiug the 
last decade to different periodiculs. / 

As a resume of the Litest dcNelopinonts of Indian learning 
in its various departments, theK skotchcb have a distinct 
value. A century of n'seuich has not fully solved all the 
problems connected with Biuhmanism, Buddhism, and 
kindred phenomena ; and. though our fundamental con- 
osptions of these may lemaiii, on the whole, unchanged, 
they stuud in need of continual modification, us theories 
based on wider knowledge replace those of an earlier day. 
The author’s own researches in Vedic mythology make 
his remarks on the problems ooiuiectcd with the Rigveda 
particularly instructive. Ho touches on the habitat of the 
Yedio Hindus and on the more ri^^ent theories concerning 
the date of the hymns. lie passes in review the various 
iMtors which have gone to the creation of the Yedio 
Pantheon, and enumerates tho possible influences which 
have to be reckoned with in dealing with the problems 
preaented by the h 3 rmn 8 . Not the least interesting pert 
is his criticism of the recent works, bearing on the Yeda^ 
of Professors Max Miiller and Oldenberg. Between the 
anthropological and etymological schools of interpretation, 
Hiarr Hillebrandt holds the balance even. That he has M 
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gfMt sympathy with either, lare up to a certain pointy be 
haa ehown in the preface to the second volunxc of bis Vfdi$eh 0 
IfytAoloffie, published last year. 

In the chapter on Brahmanism^ the author describes some 
of the religious rites and domostic customs of the Hindus, 
pointing out their parallels in other eounliies. He combats 
•the view that the hold of this system ou the Indian peoples 
is due to priestly tyranii} and gieed o( gam. Biuhmanism, 
as he shows, imposes no huish cioed ini it^ \otane8. It 
merely stamps its seal on existing leligious ntes icnd customs, 
and in this capacity tor assimilation lies tln^ explunution of 
its great and abiding influence. 

The chapters on Buddhism^ on King Asoka, and on 
the Drama, though containing little that oiiginal, are 
intoFOstiugly written and give the latest information 
available. 

The opening article, Das hdiUqe Indun^ is one of the moat 
interesting in the book. It is an (eminently fair criticism 
by a foreigner of Biitish rule in India. For his materials 
the author has gone, as he tells us, to the. works of Hunter, 
Lyall, and Grooke ; and his object in writing was to combat 
the mistaken ideas about India prevalent among his couniiy- 
men. To the intelligent student of Indian history, there 
can scarcely be a more interesting problem than that of 
the future of India. Most of us have lost tho cheerful 
faith of our fathers in the potency of English rule and 
English education to confer unbounded blessings on an 
alien people, professing an alien religion and governed by 
alien habits of thought and custom. The Aryan blood bond 
cannot bridge the gulf which three or four thousand years 
of subjection to different inffueiiccs of climate, habitat, and 
culture have produced between the Hindu and the Saaon* 
It is with the full appreciation of this truth that Herr 
S^Mbrandt sketches the difficulties which have beset the 
piRf of the British Government in India. His pages show 
^dearly with what invincible prejudice any attempt at 
altering native customs has bad to contend, and how efdi 
the prevention of each practices as widow-boming and 
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hw failed to dfeet tbe remedy intended* It 
iatettigent etudent of IndWs past wHo can best judge 
el tbe difficulty of engrafting on an ancient civilisation snob 
as ben one so different in nature and aims as that of Western 
^ntope, and wo may bo grateful to Ilerr Hillebrandt for 
Wbat he has said on the subject. As he points out, India 
if in a transition state. What the final outcome may be it^ 
is difficult to foresee. One can only point, us does the 
author, to the prevailing influences and more important 
tendencies, and draw from thorn conclusions which may be 
useful towards determining her future. 

C. M. Doff. 


The CiinoNKLvs oi JpiuiniKri, on ihr Hkhrlw Bible 
IlisioinAiK. Translated for the first time from 
an unique MS of tlie Hodh^ian Library, by 
M. Qasikk, rii.I). (Oriental Translation Fund, New 
Series, IV) 8vo ; pp. 341, five tacsirniles. (London, 
1899.) 


The work under consideration has a literary importance 
far above that which it claims us n mere compilation of 
stories and legends. The very fact that the opinions of 
scholars on its composition, country, and date differ so 
widely, show’s the W’idospread interest it has aroused. As 
there is only one single MS. of the original, the publication 
of this in its present form was extremely desirable, and 
students interested in apocTyphical and agiidic literature as 
well as folklore in general wdll he indebted to Dr. Gastor 
lor having pivpared the volume. 

The translation is preceded by u lengthy introduction, 
in which the enormous difficulties involved in the text are 
tackled. A definition of the work is by no means an easy 
matter. In spite of the title ** Chronicles ” which it bears, 


it is not a historical work, the bulk of it being of 
character. Neither is it a Midrush, because it is 
a homiletic oommoiitary on tbe Old Testament ^or any part 
of it, the narration flowing in a continuous mream from 


the creation of the world down to the destruction of tbe 
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niwli|*««l liMtoiy. The prttMint telatne, hMrever, Milk 
irffli the histoty of <|te Maooebeos. 

The eoraposition of the book given the reader held 
problems to solve. Compiled by u certain ElSssr b. AsMfr 
hoi Levi in the year L‘125, it includen not only nearly the 
^wbole text of the Josippon, but chiefly the iworda mode 
by a certain Jerahmeel b. Solotnon, who was ulsfi acquainted 
with Joaippon. The preporidoranco oi the portion which 
goes under the name of Jorahmcfl induced Dr. Gaotar 
to name the whole book after him, although Hebrew 
Bible Historialo^’ as the chief title would perhaps have 
been more appropriate 

In the oouise oi his invest ig.it ions Dr Gaster calls 
attention to a Latin work of “ Antiquities ” attributed to 
Philo, but until recently almost entirely ignored. Strangely 
enough, the book proved upon close evamination to be 
identical with the nariations ot Jerahmeel Now one would 
think that this ingenious diwoverv ought to lx* of great 
help in proving the identity and date of Jerahmeel, but 
as a matter of fact it makes things more complicated. 
Dr. Gaster is no doubt correct in his criticism of these 
Antiquities,” which he shows to be a Latin translation 
from a Greek version of an originally Hebrew text, the 
author of which lived in Palestine very near the beginning 
of the Christian era. Moreover, Jerahmeel himself quotes 
(p. 166) ‘‘Philo, the friend of Joseph, the son of Gorion 
(author of the Josippon).” Now% although ono cannot but 
observe — ^and Dr. Gaster has, ol course, seen it too — that 
* Jerahmeel’ is but the Hebrew of ‘Philo/ the Jerahmeel 
of our book cannot bo identical with iIm* Hebrew original 
of this Philo. In fact, Dr. Gaster, with all his clever and 
learned arguments, could hardly do more than place the 
m||arial and all details before the reader, and leave it to 
to adopt one of the many opinions already in existeneo 
on the matter. The late Dr. Perles gives the thirteenth 
Oentury as Jerahmeel’s date and Germany as his country. 
Drv Neubauer^ in a recent article (J.Q.B.» 1899, p. 867)# 
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lor Italy atid the elereath century ; whilst Dr. Oaster 
with good reason considers him to have been a Spaniard and 
to have lived at an earlier date. Bi^t I believe he plaoee 
too much reliance in the pure Hebrew style of the book» 
because this is an argument for the skill of the author 
rather than the ago in which he lived. 

« Dr. Gaster has not conBned his investigations to the 
material offered b} the work, but refers to the whole class 
of writings of Hiunlai character both in Hebrew and other 
languages. The knowledge be displays of the Jewish as 
well as uon-Jewisli literature on the subject is so extensive 
that it is o\ident that theio an fiw, if any, other scholara 
who would have grappled with tlu* work so successfully. 

In the “ Chronicles” themselves many details invite com- 
parison with the legendary litciatuic oi the Mobam^nedans. 
From small beginiiingN, which can b( tract 1 back to the 
Qoran and sonu ol MohuiiiiiuHrs eoutomporaries, au 
enormous literature of Rddical Ugends developed. A small 
but carefully selectt d instalineut of the bame was made 
accessible to European itudeis in WciTs Bihhbthe Legenden 
der Muhclmanne} (18 to), compiled Ironi various Arabic 
sources. Al-Tha'alibi’b laige woik Kitah alardib is very 
comprehensive, though little atlentiou has been paid to it. 
Several poitions of EiidauM\ epos **Jusuf and Suleicha” 
have been publishevl in Geimaii translation by Baron 
Sohechta-Wsstdird in the Pioceediugs of the Congress of 
Orientalists held lu Vienna in 1888 (Semitic Section* 
p. 48 sqq.). 

Host akin to Jerulimi^I as to matter and form is 
Hlrkhond’s Rawdhat-as-Safa^ written in Persian^ of which 
the late Professor £. Behatsek gave uii English translatioa 
(•d. F. F. Arbuthnot, Oriental Translation Fund, New 
Series, voL i). The Mohammedan literature on Miered 
legends is, if one may so express it, seoond'hand. au 
Jewish archtype had assumed imposing dimensions alrea%^ 
when this was only at its commencement. ^ Jeral^UBeil’* 
"Ohronioles" (pve us, therefore, an excellent 'due to the 
wey in which this Mohammedan literatore was evd^Nd* 
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Thigf Bot only dvaw iq[Km the ApoofjiAa, the 
mA ilMi variouB Midrialiimi bat olio ou tbo Ohapteitt 4if 
Blimntr and a host of other works. A oloser iaTestigatioa 
of tho Mohammedan branch of Ibis literature is therefore 
sure to yield most iniereating results. There are leg<;idary 
elements even in the Qoriin the origin of ^hioh it ih very 
diffionlt to trace. To mention onl} one instance, the journey * 
of Moses with “his ser\ant” told in Sfira xviii (v. .09 sqq.) 
has hitherto defied uLl attempts to discover its origin. la 
Mbslim tradition (A1 Bokhari, od. Enhl, iii, p. 276) this 
servant is Joshua b. Nun^ whilst the companion whom they 
meet and who advises them during their journey is Al* 
Ehidhr (the prophet Elijuh). 

The form in which Jerahmocl gives the h’geud differs 
considerably. It relates the meeting of It Jonhua 6. XiCiv, 
a famous Talmudical authoiity, ^ith the piophot Elijah, 
who journeys with them through paradise and hell. Now 
whilst the Rabbinic legend is foeussed round tho person of 
a Rabbi (who from a collector of legendary tradition became 
their hero), the Moslim count <»rpart of the same tale clung 
to the Biblical Joshua, “the servant of Moses, “ who thus 
becomes the chief person concoiiied in the legend. It must 
be mentionod, howcvei, that theie are great discrepancies 
in the single incidents of the journey in both versions. 

It goes without saying that the Jews in Arabic-speaking 
countries have also developed a largo legendary literature 
in Arabic. Much of this exists in print, and forms the 
chief sacred reading in the communities ol the East and 
Maghreh. Although in the main borrowed and translated 
from Rabbinic writings, tho translators allowed their own 
imagination free vent. There exists, e.g., an Arabic version 
of Haman’s letter which is not identical with that repro- 
duced by Jorahmeel. This Arabic letter, which is said to 
haye been traiislated from a Syriac original, has loy 
ezisfeed in print (see “Semitic Studies,” in memory of the 
B«y. Dp. A. Kohut, p. 249 sqq.). For -Synac we have 
oridently lo place * Rabbinic Aramaic,' but tho source whimoe 
a l| Imriomid u nnknown. 
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introduction ia followed by a synopsui of the 
oontentt of the ** Ohronicles/^ in which he gives much naefnl 
information as to the sources from which the oom|)ileni 
*4rew their material. It cannot but be commended that* 
instead of publishing the original text, he has first of all 
given his attention to the translation. The chief importance 
#of works like Jeruhineel lies in the material they offer, 
while they hardly claim to ho considered from a linguistic 
point of view. The purity of Jerahineers stylo is, of course, 
an additional a(ti action, but wc cun barely discriminate 
whether and how lur the* hand of tlie last compiler, Elozar, 
has helped to purify and polish the diction. The book 
certainly deserves to be well received by all interested in 
Bible stories. 

n. lIlRSCHFBLD. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

(October, November, December, 1899 ) 


I. General Mefiinos of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

November 14, 1899. — Sir Cliarles LyaU, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

Mias Amy Yule, 

Mr. Jwula Prasad, 

Mr. Henry de R W.ilker, 

Mr. Ramchundra Misra, 

Mr. James Ncorgu^ Meston, 

Mr. F Logge, 

Mr. J. D. AndoTson, 

Mr. L. R. M. Maxwell, 

Mr. H. K. Basil, and 
Mr. Lain Si tat am, 

had been elected members of the Society. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids read a paper on The Theory of Sense- 
Peineption in the third century b ( . in India compared with 
that in Greece.'^ 

A short discussion followed, in which Professor Bendoll 
End Dr. Gaster took part. 

Jkember 12, 1899.— Lord Boay, President, in the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

Babu Sitaram and 
Mr. Boris Brandhaendlcr 
hvA been elected members of the Society. 
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OokfoA B. 0« Temple read a paper on ''Some Words qM 
td be fonnd in Tule’s Anglo*Indian Glossary/' of which ihe 
following is an abstract. 

• Colonel Temple said that he came across these words while 
editing an interesting log of a voyage round the coast of 
India in 1746 It was the year in which the French fleet 
under Labourdonnais look Madras, a circumstance which 
prevented the ship in question Irom putting in there. The 
log is also valuable, as it gi%(s an account of the cyclone 
which destroyed Labouulotnuiis’ fleet while lying in Madras 
Roads. Among tlie ^\ord8 that Colonil T< inple was able to 
illustrate were 'herba* for tussur silk, the old landmark, 
‘the block pagodm’ iiiai the famous temple of Juggurnaut 
in Oribsa (Jagauiiat) , Kettle Hottom’ us a sailor’s name 
for more than one lull on the Indian coasts ^ 

Among words ioi whidi additional illustrations were 
given wore ‘jut(/ which was aupposid/to have been first 
heard in 1795, but m the log it was us( d as early as 1746. 
The many pu/zling st uses in which ‘ monsoon ’ was used 
were also ixplaimd The puzzling word ‘chaya/ which 
occurs in man> diflcunt forms, was shown to be a name 
for Indian madder, u red d}i The sense of ‘batta' or 
'batty’ a'* the difference m exchange was shown to be 
important ‘Soacu,’ as a form of ‘ soosy,’ a cloth of mixed 
cotton and silk, drew fiom Mi Sewell its use by the 
Portuguese as early us 1350, under the form ‘soajes.’ The 
new word, so fur as glossaries are concerned, ' gundy-gundy/ 
was explained to mean baggage Its possible history may 
show it to come from the Arabic ‘jund,’ or from some 
Dravidian coast- word like ‘gondi,’ meaning a bag for 
covering luggage. Colonel Temple also illustrated a number 
of place-names which have been much corrupted, and 
located in their correct positions such queer names aa 
Oarera, Ghitricory, Summerwarren, Due Point, Guards- 
ogre (Godavery). He gave the old name Carepare er 
Ooregare for Ganjam; many interesting porruptioiiB of 
Jttggamaut, including 'Jno ^maot’ (1W9); and a Uit 
of quotations showing how 'Mesopotamia' loae out of 
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MmiipBiattL iMtlj, lie ehewed how *Ool|eothft’ had Um 
made to stand for Oaloutta^ and how old numea Teiy like 
each^ other in form had stood for Galoiitta and for Oaloula, 
a place once of some trading importance lower down the 
Haghli. The following is a list c»f the words illustrated 


Worth not to he 

found in Vuh. 

1. Bonad. 

Id. Narsipore 

2. Herba. 

14. Pundy. 

8. Armegon. 

15. Ramnepatam 

4. Barrebullc. 

16. Summerwarreu 

6. Bimlepatam i 

17. Vi/agapatum 

€. Black Pagodu. 1 

lb Hla(‘k||rood*« Harbour. 

7. Calpee. 1 

IS). Due Point. 

8. Oarera. 

20. Jute ^addl infn.). 

9. Ohitricory. 

21 Monsoon ( iddl. infn.). 

10. Gangam. 

22. Shaii, Chae. 

11. Ingeram. 

23. Gundy-gundy. 

12. Kettle Bottom. 


Addxtxoml lUmhations to the Words. 

24. Batty. 

28 Guiird-an-ogro 

26. Soacie. 

29. Jdkernot. 

26. Oalcute. 

30 Masulipatam. 

27. Ohiling. 



A discussion followed, in which Mr, Irrino, Mr. Sewell, Sir 
Henry Norman, Air Ashbumer, Mr. FerguMun, Mr. Fraser, 
and Dr. Gaster took part. 


II. Obituary Not ick. 

T/ie Rev. John Chalmer% M A , LL.D 

The news of the death of the Rev. Dr Chalmers, trans- 
mitted by telegraph from Korea, gave us all a sad surpriae. 
Dr Chalmers was a native of Aberdeenshire, and was hom 
in 1825. He was a graduate of the Aberdeen TJniversi^f 
nnd was a stud e nt at t he Oheshunt Theological College. In 
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lie joinid dw London Miiaionary Soeiety, and waa aMit 
In fltoagkoag, wliora he joined the late Dr. Legge in the 
Miiaiiiageiiient of the Missiou Printing Press. In the Autuma 
of 1859 he was transferred to Canton, where he worked aa 
a missionary until 1879. His Alma Mater had in the 
meantime, in 1878, conferred on him the honorary degree 
of LL.D. Ill 1897 i)r. Chalmers experienced the great 
sorrow of his life, the loss of his wile, wdio had shared all 
his toils and tioubles for forty-five yeais. Soon after the 
occurrence of this sad ovoni ho paid a visit to this country, 
and on his way back to the Fur East, na Canada, was 
shipwrecked last Septeiubcr in the Scotsman.” He reached 
China, however, and went to \isit his eldest son, who fills 
an important post in the Korean Customs Service, and it 
was in this son’s residence at Chemulpo that ho ^ied on 
the 22nd November. 

Dr. Chalmers* eontnbutioub to Chinebji learning wer^ 
numerous and valuabU‘, but one cannot do more here than 
briefly give tlu' names of a fo^\. In 18(»K lie published 
a .translation oi* the Tiio-tc-Ching with the title “Specu- 
lations on Metapliysics, Folitj , and Moralit}-^ of ‘ the 
old Philosopher’ Lao-Ts/e.” He compiled a very useful 
ISnglish- Cantonese Dictioiiuty, which lust }eur bad reached 
a sixth edition. He was uUo the author oi a small work 
entitled “The Origin of the Chinobc,” which is a learned 
and interesting work, but does not settle for ever the question 
of the origin of the Chinese Another learned work by 
Dr. Chalmers is entitled “An Account of the Structure of 
Chinese Churaclcrs under 300 rrininry Forms after the 
Shwoh-wuii, 100 A.i)., and Phonetic Shwoh-wan, 1833.” This 
book, which wub printed at Aberdeen in 1882, would probably 
become better known and more studied if a new edition were 
produced with the Chinese chatuciers printed clearly and 
correctly. Among the Chinese books which Dr. Chalmers 
produced the most important is his “ Concise Eangbi,*’ wbioU 
also deserves to be better known. He also contribated to the 
CAtna Revieic artides on Chinese etymology onA phonetics, 
on Taoism, Han-w&n-kiing, and other Chinese subjects. 



tb Hongkong rad Oraton, Dr. <%*lBwr» ww mvA 
and bcJoTed as a eealoii«i dmted, and wiAa* 
haaftad misaioiiary, and as a kind and genial friend ant 
naighbour. Hia name will be long remembered there by 
Aiglieh and Chinese, and his teaching and example wilt 
have a lasting influence. His contributions to our know- 
ledge of the Chinese language, philosophy, religion, and 
literature, will give him an enduring place among the 
serious students of those departments of learning. 
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in. NotBs AND News. 

Wb are pleased to hear that Professor A. A. Maodonell 
has been unanimously elected to the Boden Professorship 
of Banikrit at Oxford. 


We extract the following from the Cambridge University 
Ry>orter for 6th December, 1899 : — 

The Vice-Chancellor publishes to the University the 
following Report which he has received from C. Bendall, 
M.A., of Oonville and Gaius College, to whom a grant 
was made from the Worts Travidling Scholars Fund 
(Qrace, 9th Juno, 1898) : — , 

OTJTLINE-REPOllT ON A TOUR IN NORTHERN INDIA 
IN THE WINTER 1898-9. 

Dxab Mu yicE-CHANOi<LLOR, — In urcordance with the conditions 
of the grant above cited I beg lea\e to subjoin an outline of the 
tour which 1 bavo recently (ompleted, for the information of 
Members of the Senate, in the hope of being able to publish, as 
in connection with my similai tour m 1884-5, a more detailed 
account later on. 

1 landed at Rombay on 23rd November 1898, and sommenoed 
search for MSS. by coufeinng with Rliagran Das of Surat. 

I next visited, chiefly for architectural study, Ahmadabad and 
Mount Abu. At Jcyporc the Digambora Jain pandit, Cimanlili 
not only gave mo a full list of his v aluable manuscript library, from 
which copies can bo made, but also presented me with several MSS. 
I further succeeded in obtaining some Digambara MSS. throng 
my old friends amongst the Brahmans of the city. From Jeypora 
I proceeded to Delhi , whence I trav elled with short stays at Agra 
and Allahabad to Eathmapd^i Nepal, which formed the chief 
of my journey. 

Besides the acquisition of MSS. a second main object in my visit 
was the fuller exploration of the library of H.E. the MahUja, of 
which I previously gave an unavoidably brief account. 

Among several very interestiog literary disteveries in tUs 
remarkable collection, I may here select two as of special interest: 
(1) fragments of a Pali canonical work written in a foim of tho 
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Gupta oharaoter; (2) of ierettl Bud&iit-Saiujkrit vofki wiittoa 
in or about the oeutoqr ▲ jn, Iho trrittug sUowi a atrOdaf 

foaemtikuce to some of the earij fragments of Indian origfaa 
rooently found in Central Asia. Many of these learea I photo* 
graphed at the time, and I am glad to be now^ able to add that 
the most interesting of them have recently been sent to the India 
Office Library for my use, and tor publication ho far as rcsouroes 
may allow. 1 am greatly indebted to the Nopalese Durbar for 
this mark of confidence and appreciation, and to tbo Government 
of India for their intervention in the matter. 

Continuing also my work on the chronology of Nopal I noted 
all dates of MSS. giving names of kings in their colophons , which 
I now propose to publish in supplement to the list of the kings of 
Nepal, given in my longer Report,* fourltcm years ago. 

As to epigraph ic work, I discovered and copied some six in* 
scriptions of the early period (5th — 9th cent. a.d.), and I have 
either copied or noted a < onsidcrablo number more of the succeeding 
centuries. 

It gives me special pleasure to testify my obligations to the then 
Acting Prime Minister of Nepal, Dob Shamsher Jang Bab&dur 
Ruoa, who showed me not only personal kindnesb in many ways, 
but special practical sympathy m two rcsjiocts: (1) in borrowing 
rare MSS. from private owners for my perusal ; (2) by presenting 
me with two valuable MSS., one of 'wliiob 1 propose with his 
approval to make over to the University J^ibraiy, while the other, 
a unique work of considerable importance for the history of 
Buddhism^ I intend shortly to edit. Hw Excellency further 
expressed to me his wish that the relations between the State 
labrary of Nepal and libraiies like our owu in Europe could be 
drawn closer by mutually making known desiderata. 

The second main division of my original progmii^me was to make 
arohffiological enquiries in the territory of H.fl. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. 

I accordingly proceeded to Hyderabad by the East Coast Wttta, 
making on the way some search for inscriptions alleged to exist at 
several points, especially near Vizagapatam, as to which I may 

publiah later farther details. . 

In and near Hyderabad I was unable, owing to the somewlial; 
adTUMd date of my anival (Feb. 17th), to do much ent^ 
■arork; but I made sotowI enquiries, which ^ bete^ 
prove vulnable. My accomplished host, Shams-ul-Ulama Byad 

* “A JonnsT of . . . Bsissreb m Nepsl and N. ladia.'* (IMtsnitf 
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UCb Bilgitmil Public Workl Seoretarjr to the Nisam, presentgA 
fie wifii several Sanskrit MSS« for the University Library. Pro« 
ceeding to Aurangabad in the same State, 1 visited, for the Study 
ef arohnology, the cave-temples and monasteries of Aurangabad 
and Ellora. I examined carefully the chief group of caves near 
the first-named place, which arc now somewhat neglected. As 
a result of my visit an important cave (No iv), previously choked 
with rubbish, has now been cleared under the orders of my friend 
Syed ^All Bilgranu 

In Aurungabad 1 also found and paitlyox'immod two noteworthy 
libraries of Sanskrit MSS , hitherto unknown to European scholars. 

After further study of cavo-architectuic at Bhaja and Karli 
I returned to Bombay. 1 left India on drd Apnl, 1899. 

I propose short!} to submit to the University Librarian a state- 
ment of tlie MSS obtained and available at once or ultimately for 
acquisition by the Libi.ny 

I have also made a largo number of photographs, which I am 
preparing for exhibition and for publication, according as opportunity 
may be afforded to me 

I lomain, dear Mr Vice-Chancellor, 

Yours faithfully, 

Novimh ^ r ^ 1899 Cecil Bxitdxll. 


Philoioo’i Notfs, 1899. 

I. Asia. (1) India 

I. Mr. George Grierson, of IT M Iiidiiiu Civil Service,, 
now ou special duty in India for the purpose of compiling 
a full and complete list of the Languages of that country,, 
has in 1899 published lu London (Lurac & Co.) and in 
Oaloutta (Thacker, Spink, A Go.) an important work, ^'Esaaya 
on Kashmiri Grammar/’ dedicated to the memory of our 
dear and lamented friend Dr. Georg Bdhler of yienna* 
These Essays have originally appeared in the pages of 
the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 1890 - 1899 . 
The Language is of interest to Comparative PhUologiats^ 
as, to use the words of Mr. Grierson, **iio Indo-Aiym 
Language in her grammatical construction is so naked and 
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A study of Ea4iiii{4 tWsfoiu, is a uoesssaty 
preKminary to any inquiry, which doals corapuratiyely with 
the matnal relations of the modem Aryan Vemaonlarta'* 
The Language had been previously represented by a useful 
little grammar from the pen of Mr WaJe, which is intended 
for those who seek to acquire a snfliriont rolloquial know- 
ledge. Mr. Grierson's object is diifeient, and is intended 
for linguistic scholars. As in othoi languages in North 
India, there are two Dialects of Kashnuii, tbo one used by 
the Hindu, the other by the Mahonictan, who introduces 
Arabic and Persian words, which the Hindu avouU This 
book illustrates the Dialect of the Hindu only, which 
represents a purer form of the origiiiul Kashmiri, in which 
all the old literature of the country is found. Two forms of 
Written Character prevail : the Arabic Character, modified 
by Persian usage, employed by the Mahomitans, and the 
S&rada and Deva-N&gan Ohaiacter by the Hindu. The 
S&rada is the true Alphabet of the Language, but 
Mr. Grierson for practical reasons has adopted the Devo- 
N&gari. To the ‘Phonology' or ‘ Sound- Loie' a very 
largo space in these Essays is consecrated, us it forms the 
groundwork of a rather complicated (iiaminnr once that 
is mastered, the ‘ Woid-Lore,' and SSt ntence-Lore,' known 
to us as the Accidence and Syntax, arc comparatively easy. 

II. A letter from the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, dated October 18, 189^i, has brought to the Royal 
Asiatic Society a pamphlet of a lew pages entitled a ‘‘Lushai 
Primer," called also “ Mizo Zir Tir Hu " There is not 
a word of English in the Pamphlet, but it is printed at the 
Government Press, Shillong, and "by Aithority." 

III. By a singular coincidence, on the 11th Novem^r, 
1899, I received from an entire stranger, Mr. Lorraine 
a Missionary to the Lushai, a copy of a Grammar and 
Biotionary of the Lushai Language, prepared by himseil 
and his colleague, Mr. Savidge. This is clwly a foil 
fMmftdly prepared volume of 360 pages in the Englttb 
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pigl|i|% anil ibe La^ai <irorAi in Boman obaraeten Vbia 
W dio imUiihed at Sbilloog and at the Goveniaient Pre«tr» 
Al Hba year 1898. The anthora hare returned from England, 
to trhi^ thej paid a short risit, to the land of the Loshai. 

IV, Our venerated Honorary Member has in the days of his 
old age put forth a volume, which no one but himself jcould 
have oonipiled, “The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy/' 
hy F. Max Mulhr The aim and scope of this work are 
hea^ indicated in the uutlior’s own words as '' a description 
of some of the salient points of each of the six recognized 
^sterns of Indian Philosophy/' As he points out, the 
idmost entire absence of any chronological data makes 
a historical treatment of the subject impossible. Ihe book 
gives a luminous exposition of the conditions, araid^ which 
Indian Philosophy had its lise, and shows how it owes to 
these so many of its unique chaiacteribtic;!^. The author 
then traces the genesis of philosophical ideas in the Veda 

the gradual development of those conceptions destined 
to play BO great a part in the latei philosophical systems 
of the country. Beginning with the system of the Y^anta, 
Professor Max Muller next sketches the main doctrines of 
eadi philosophical systoni in turn. Throughout he seeks 
to define as clearly as possible the various terms used and 
to throw light on the obscurer points of Indian Philosophy 
generally, though readily admitting the difficulties besetting 
the European interpreter in this respect. In the evolution 
of Indian Philosophy so many links are missing, that we 
must give up the idea of ever being able to reconstruct it in 
its original form, or trace back through all its gradations 
the development of a single, and that perhaps the simplest^ 
Philosophical idea. Such, broadly speaking, is the oonolusion 
of the author himself, though it in no way weakens hia 
eonviction, that here and there careful study may lead to tha 
solution of problems hitherto regarded as insoluble. Tho 
book is distinguished by that lucidity of style and power 
graphic representation so characteristic of all t3ke anthor^i* 
WfitingB* 
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% Dr* U« A. Stein, the Briftcipil of tk$ 

OAmd CdUege at Lahore, has farwatded to mo a 
of aefeo pages entitled '^The Oaatle of Loh&ns’* a reprbt 
from the Iniien Antiqmr^ o{ September, 1897. Ita intoreet 
is rather antiquarian, as it is alluded to in the Rajatar&iigini 
1^ Ealh&na, an annotated translation of which by Dr. Stein 
is now passing through the Press. A brief notice is sufficient, 
as copies of the Indian AnUquart^ are available in the Library 
of the Royal Asiatic Society 

VI. **The Great Indian Epics.'^ This little book gives 
within the compass of some 250 pages u concibc and graphic 
account of the subject-matter of the Ramayana and BfahA* 
bh&rata. A sketch like this should appeal readily to that 
large class of people, who, with no knowledge of Sanskrit, 
yet wish to have some idea of the old literature enshrined in 
it. The scholar is but too prone to ignore the necessity of 
presenting these subjects in a popular and attractive fomif 
and to look a little disdainfully on such 'compilations’ 
as beneath his notice. Yet, in the present day, when 
a knowledge of the history and literature of India has 
become indispensable to the number of Englishmen con- 
nected directly or indirectly with that country, it is the 
writer, who can popularize his subject, rather than the scholar, 
who will be most sought after for information on these 
matters. The author, Mr. John Campbell Oman, Principal 
of Khalsa College, Amritsar, writes with ait appreciation of 
the Indian epics and a sympathy with Inlian ideas only 
to be found among those who, like himself, are personally 
fhwtiliar with Indians, their own experif^nce of native life 
enabling them to understand allusions and views, which to 
the atranger would appear unintelligible or grotesque. The 
author wisely confines himself to a simple narrative of the 
plot and episodes of the respective epics, accompanied by 
brief introductory remarks elucidating these. The theoriee 
held by various scholars regarding the origin and history of 
the epios are touched upon, but there is no attempt to discuil 
dwitii iuoh being outride the eoope of a work like the piOMit. 
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(2) Ana exapUndia. 

YIIm ^'AraMo Self-taught,” by 0. A. Thimm, F»R,QFiS. 
Thii book has been received from the Editor for * review/ 
Ibo Langpiage is one of supreme importance, and spoken 
either as the sole Yemaoular or used as the literary Language 
of Millions. It has also merits of its own, and deserves 
more extensive study. I insert the description of the work 
supplied by the Editor : it is a more booklet of 92 pages, 
and the price is 2s. 

The above has been carefully revised by Professor G. 
Hagopian, who has made various emendations and improve- 
ments in it. The work is an elementary and practical 
treatise on the language, the Arabic characters being used, 
with a concise Grammar and an English-Arabic Dictionary, 
together with a correct English phonetic pronunciation of 
every word and phrase , the transliteration being arranged 
in accordaiico with the scheme adopted at the' last Congress 
of Orientalists. It is a most useful adjunct to the ” Egyptian 
Sell-taught,” which ouly treats of the language as 9pokm in 
JBgypt, for the benefit of Travellers and others. Students, 
therefore, will find the ‘^Arabic Self-taught” sufficient to 
enable them to obtain an accurate grammatical and con- 
versational knowledge of Arabic 

VIIL Mr. D. G. Hogarth recently undertook the very 
interesting experiment of inviting a number of scholars, 
each of them engaged in some special branch of archaeology, 
to contribute essays to a work, the purpose of which was to 
indicate to what extent recent archaeological research had 
affected our conceptions of Biblical and Classical literature, 
This book has now been published under the title ” Authority 
and Archaeology, Sacred and Profane,” and, while Mr. Hogarth 
appears both as a contributor and as general Editor, the 
names of Professor Driver, Professor Ernest Gardnmv 
Mr. Griffith, Mr. Haverfield, and Mr. A. 0. Headlam, aibo 
appear on Ae title-page. The largest single ^tribntlaii 
la the voLume is that of Professor Driver, to whom Irii 



«lMed tke firt( p«rt of tiii b6«](,d«rig^ witb ^^BSM 
Attdioiity/' wliile by no mottiii ihol^tiiiteTottiog poititin^of 
tike irlilitme is the short chapter contribikted by Mr« Hogsrtt^ 
on **Prehistorio Greece/’ In a work of this natore, whteh 
enlNraoes the whole field of ancient urchasologyi to attempt 
an exhaustive treatment would naturally be quite imposnble; 
and the contributors have wisely confined themsclres to 
giving a sketch of the main results achieved iii tho;r various 
departments of study. The views expiessod in the volume 
have not been arrived at by any common uiuh rstanding^ audi 
each writer is responsible for those put forward in his own 
contribution ; but^ within its limits, the volume has suooost" 
tally achieved a rapid survey of the archaeological field, and 
will prove a welcome guide to the general reader, who, 
without special archaeological knowledge, is interested in the 
history of ancient civilization. 

IX. Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran,” by Professor 
A. V. Williams J ackson, Columbia University. Few scholars 
have done more to elucidate the many diflicult problems 
connected with the Zoroastrian religion and the history and 
date of its Founder than Professoi Jackson, who lias now 
summed up in the admirable book mentioned above the results 
of his long and careful studies Trained in the German 
School, he has succeeded in combining German diligence and 
accuracy with an almost French lucidity and conciseness of 
exposition; and inspired by the firm conviction of his teacher 
Qeldner as to the historical reality of the Prophet of Ancient 
Pemia, he has made the fullest and yet most prudent use of 
the * traditional school,’ to whom, especially to West end 
Dannesteter, we are so deeply indebted for a knowledip 
of the Pahlavi literature. Some of Professor Jackson • 
results have already appeared in various articles not easily 
aooeesible to the public ; amongst these his essays ” On the 
Date of Zoroaster” (J.A.O.S., 1896), “The Ancient Peiiiw 
Doetrine of a Future Life” {Bihhcal WerU. 1896), ead 
^Ormaad, or the AiMWMi t Peruon Idea of God” {Muttd, 

lBMi)dflwrreoieiitum., In hi* larger book on Zoroirtw wo 
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iaA iut die fint time a eleer, fUl, and oonTinoing pnsniiallMi 
^ $, pemnelityp ao aun^imdBd with fabl^ and myth, thnt 
awiy p0no&8 have regarded him as wholly legendary. 
Profassbr Jackson has the great merits of being perfectly 
dsBnite in his views, of presenting clearly and fairly the 
nfteii conflicting evidences, of summing up with judicial 
impartiality, and of using all available sources. He enr 
deavonrs to show (and [in our opinion with success), (1) that 
Zoroaster was a real historical person ; (2) that he flourished 
from B.C. GCO to B.c. 583; (3) that he was a native of 
N.W. Persia (Adharbayjan), but that his chief successes 
in proselytizing were in the North-East (Bactria). 

X. In the Journal of our Society for 1895, I noticed at 
considerable length Professor Maspeio’s noble and epoch- 
making work The Dawn of Civilization/* edited 'by Pro- 
fessor Saycp, and the work of translation excellently done 
by an accomplished lady, Mrs. Edmundf McClure. Tlie 
volume was a largo quarto, with Map and 470 Illustrations. 
It contained the result of the most recent researches in 
Egypt and Chaldeu 

Since that dutc' a second volume, equal in size, entitled 
^^The Struggle of the {Nations,** has been compiled by the 
Professor, and edited and translated by the same hands. It 
idates to Egypt, Syria, and Assyria. 

And now on Dcconiber 2nd, 1899, tho third yolume is 
•mtounoed in The Ttmes: "Tho Passing of the Empires,” 
860 B.V. to 830 H.c This monumental work is, and must 
nmain for some time to oomo, the most comprehensive and 
trustworthy account of the Ancient Eastern World, being 
oompiled by the greatest living French Scholar in that 
particular branch. Professor Maspero, and edited in ita 
Bnglub form by the greatest living English authority, 
Professor Ssyce. I lay it upon myself to go carefully 
through vole, ii and iii, aa I have already done for toL i, 
hut at the age of 79 promises are made, which oaonot ha 
kept. I only hope to oontribnte to our Journal the resulta 
of my pemaal ; lor this reason I have inserted this Iwiuf 
notias of the eristsnee of those important volnmas. 
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XL OMnmftr and Diotimavy dl tha B6lMnigi Laogiiage^ 
ITppAr OoDgo» West Central Africa; compUed by John 
iNThitebead, Baptist Missionary* 1899. 

The people, who speak this form of speech, are found along 
the South bank of the great River Congo, below the junction 
of the Easai with the Congo, also along tbe banks of the 
Hobango River for two or three days by steamer, and in 
a certain other less well-known Region It is also used by 
stranger tribes over a larger area, as a commonly understood 
means of communication It is the most important Vernaonlar 
from Stanley Pool to beyond Bangala up-stream, and is freely 
used by the Authorities and Traders. Whatever literature 
exists, imported by Europeans, is in that Language. Attempt 
was made in 1888 to publish a handbook, and later on a 
Vocabulary and Qrainmatical Note ; but the time had arrived 
for a more solid production, and this is now undei our notice 
in the shape of a volume of 500 pages cun fully prepared by 
the Author. A translation of St. Matthew’s Gospel has also 
appeared. 


III. Oceania, 

XII. The talenta and the linguistic knowledge of 
Mr. Sydney Herbert Ray have been notified during the last 
year. Professor Haddon, of the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin, made a second expedition to Torres StraiU, and was 
MB ompaniod by Mr. Ray, who was thus abl* to strengthen 
hia knowledge of the Languages of that Region. His know* 
ledge of MeUnesian and Papuan Languages is quite uniiiM. 
The four extended as far os SArawak, and a oonsideraWe 
amoont of material has been collected. Mr. Ray has already 
OOntributed to Periodicals, and learned Societies, no Um 
ibm twenty-four articles, and we may anticipate a 
iddcirable number in addition. It is a pity t a * 
j^aoed in a position more favourable for his ^ . 

and oatMlnlities than that of Master m a ^ . 

fibhool. More light is required in that dark oonior of 

gUIK ^^oeania. 

JP w wwfti r, 1890. 


R. N. OoK. 
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GOLD MBaiAL FUND. 

In 1897 the Council of the Royul Asiatic Society established 
a Jubilee Gold Medal, to be awarded everj third year, as 
in enoouragoment to Oriental learning amongst English* 
■peaking people throughout the world; and to meet the 
expense contributions were invited from those interest^ in 
the scheme. 

A beautiful design was prepared, and dies engravedi by 
Hr. Pinches; the first Medal was awarded, on the report 
d a Committee of Selection, to Professor Cowell, and 
was presented to him by Jjord Reay at a Spt^cial General 
Meeting of the Society, the proceedings of which will be 
fennd reported in the Journal for July, 1898. 

The subscriptions (including interest on deposits) amounted 
to £298 13s. (id., and the disbursements (including cost of 
die) to £68 2s. 7d., loaving a balance of £230 10s. lid., 
of which sum £215 6s. Od. was expend(^d in the purchase 
of Nottingham Corporation 3 per cent. Irredeemable Stock 
(a Trustee Stock), and there is therefore a small balance 
ui hand of £15 4s. 11(/. The amount invested forms the 
nucleus of an Endowment Fund; but us it is estimated that 
the oost ol^ providing a Medal will amount to upwards of 
£24, and as it is to be given every third year, the annual 
income required will be about £8. To produce this, a sum 
of £300 will be needed, that is to say, about 1.100 in excess 
of thq capital already raised. 

It lb hoped that this amount will be forthcoming during 
the nut few months, so that on the presentation of the 
Moda|fin the Summer of 1900 it may be announced that the 
ontive sum has been raised. 

Contributions, which will be acknowledged in the Society ■ 
Journal, will be received by the Secretary, or the Chairman 
of the Committee of the M^al Fund. 

A. N. WOLLASTON, 

Chairman of Cam miti aa* 

Bevaa Asuno Sooxstt, 

^ 08, AuUMMaiM Stbsbt, Lommit. 

Jmmarp, 1900. 
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Mona. A. Barth (2ud don.) 10 0 

Dr. J. Burgess 1 10 0 

Kr. W. C. Oapper ... .110 

Frofeiaor Donner (2iid don.) 2 0 0 

Dr. Duka 1 1 0 

Genaral Foriong 1 I 0 

Mr. F« L. Ckildsmid 1 10 0 

Major*Genenil Goaset (2nd 

dSoD.) 6 0 0 

Dr. 0. Grienon 110 

Mrs. B. H. Hodgson ... 2 2 0 
Mr W. Ir^ (2Bddon )... 2 2 0 
Major-Goneral Jago 

lawiioy 1 1 0 

Kr, A. M. T. Jackaon ... 0 0 0 
Bii BighnenKwak Vaimt 
(Mm.) 2 0 0 


£ 

Mrs. I/ewu (2nd don.) ... 2 

Mr, W. Lnpton 1 

Professor B. Margohouth a 

(2nd don ) 10 

Mr F.D Mocatta (2Dddon.) j| 

Mr. liowis Kicc * 

Mrs. K}laDdiB 'O 

IhrofessorE Schrader ... I 

Dr. M. A. Stem 1 

Mr C. II.Tawney(2nddo]i.) 1 

The Re\ . Dr. Taylor 1 

Mr. G. W. Thatcher ... 1 

Professor Tiele ... 1 

Mr. T Wotteri (2nd don.) . 1 
Mr.A.N.W<iUaston(2nddoiL) 1 


•* 


£. 


£57 4 0 
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TKntD UBT OF 

£ «. iT. I 

AMLymoiisperll^Wollarton 6 0 0 
AttOn^duraipwliUirollastoii 110 
Mr. £. L. BreduM (2nd 
don.) . ^2 2 0 , 

Mr. E. Grant jNI|HR i o I 

Rt Her. BMliop\»ff!alcntta 110 
Mr. Esthn Gai^ter ... 110 
Dr.O.Oodnn(mii(2Dddon ) 110 
Rl.Hon Lord CSurzon (Viceroy 

of India) 6 0 0 1 

J)r. R. N. Oust (2nd don ) 1 0 0 i 

Mr Clinton Dawkins 2 0 0 | 

Sir Joseph Fajrrer 110 

Captain Gcrini (2nd don ) 2 0 0 

Professor de Goejo 10 0 

Dr Gnerson f2nd don ) 110 

Messrs Gnndlay & Co 6 5 0 
The Right Hon Lord George 
Hanulton (See oi btate 
for India) . 5 0 0 

I^rd Hams . 2 2 0 

Captain Hatioild 1 1 0 

Mr R Hew (2nd don ) 110 

Sir Joseph Hooker 110 

Sir W. Wilson Hunter (ind 
don ) « 3 3 0 

Mr. H C Kay (2nd don } 110 

Messrs. Kegan l*aul & Co 2 2 0 
Sir A. Kemoall 2 0 0 1 

Professor Kem 1 0 0 i 

l*rofeesor Kielhom 2 2 0 

Messrs. H. &Ring & Co 6 5 0 
The Rev. G ./ ^ Langdale 2 2 0 
Mr. F. W.QlIpwrence (2nd 
don.) ! f 1 1 0 I 

Mr. G Le Strlkiigo (2nd don ) 1 0 0 
Mr C. J. Morzetti (2nd don ) 1 1 0 
Mr F D.Mooatta(3rddon) 3 0 0 
Mr. H^Moms 110 
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£ #. dL 

Mr VT Uonison 10 0 4 

Mr. Dadahhai Kaoroji I } • 
Mr Edmund Meal ... I t 0 
Sir Henry Konnan 2 t 0 

liOrd Northbrook 6 0 0 

Hon Sir Stafford Northcotn 2 2 0 

Ipr MuKrt 4 0 • 

iHtE C Knwi \ 0 0 

Mr. P. J Rowlands 110 

Mrs. Hylands ( 2 nd dun ) .220 

PAifessor Sarhau 10 0 

Me ITS Samp'ii u, Ijow, 

MarslTn, ft Co ... 6 0 0 
Thw Rc Proffssor Sayee 110 
Sir Thomas Si c(onib<> 110 

Mr R Sewell ( 2 nd don ) . 1 I 0 
MesiTB T. N Singh ft Co. 6 0 0 
SirR Strachey 110 

Ri Rpt Snmimgala (High 
Pnestof Ce}lon) 2 2 0 

Maior Sykes .110 

Mr W S Tttlhfd 2 2 0 

Mr C H Tawn« y ( 3 rd don ) 110 
Rtv Dr 1 aylor ( 2 nd don ) 1 1 0 
Col R C Icmplo ( 2 nddon ) 110 
Mr F W Thomas I 1 0 

Sir A r Ircior 2 2 0 

n It II Pnnee Vajiranana 2 0 0 
Mr 1 Wathrs ( 3 rd don ) 110 

ProfiHHor Welar 110 

Lord Wiolock ..220 

Sir Raymond \^OKt ( 2 nddon ) 10 0 
Mr W F \ Wilson 1 1 0 
MrA N Wollaston (Srddon ) 5 0 0 
Sir Vlbcrt Woods 1 1 0 

Mr It A Ytrhurgh 2 2 0 

£137 9 0 


fourth: list of subscriptions. 


mJl. £ $, d, 

Mr. F."F Arhuihnot (2nd 

te) 2 0 0 

H H. Bnltan Muhammad 
the Aglia Khan ... 1 1 0 
Mr. E.CK Browne (2nd don) 1 I 0 

Th m U ma r MaedoneU . .•• 1 1 0 

2bis Mnnnln^ ••• ••• 10 0 

landStemora 10 0 

Mr. A. N. Wollasimi (4£i 

Am.) 6 0 0 
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lY. AoDniom to thb LxBBAJi't 

Presented hyi the Colombo Museum Library^ 

Catalogue of the Museum Library, Supph^mont No. 2. 

8vo. Colombo, 1^*99. 

Presented by the Indui Office. 

Foster (W.). Letters receired by the East India Company 
from their servants in the East. Vela ii and ni. 

8 VO. London, 1899. 

Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya, and Ava Translation with 
lllitea. 8vo. Rangoon, 1899, 

Heinig (R. L.). GHhssary of the Botanic Terms used in 
describing Flowering Plants. 8vo. CakuUa, 1899. 

Seton-Earr (W. S.). Grant of Rothiemurchus. A Memoir 
of the Services of Sir John Peter Grant. 

8vo. London, 1899. 

British Empire Series. Vol. i : India, Ceylon, Straits 
Settlements, British North Borneo, and Hongkong. 

8vo. London, 1899. 

Presented by the Hakluyt Society, 

Roe (Sir Thomas). Embassy to the Court of the Groat 
Mogul, 1615-1619. Edited from contemporary records 
by W. Foster. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1899. 

Presented by the Quarter-Master Gineral, InteUtqence Branch, 
India, 

Dictionary of the Pathan Tribes. 22mo Calcutta, 1899. 

Presented by the Baptist Missionary Society 

Whitehead (Rev. J.). Grammar and Dictionaiy of the 
Bobangi Language of the Upper Congo. 

, 6 6 6 rr Xortdbw, 1899* 

?mented by Dr, Oust. 

IWMa d« la SooUti Acritoique 
rawm, 84rie n, tome iii. ram, 1890. 
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PmtnUi by the TnuUee efthe Britieh Mvteum. 

Hargoliontli (G.). Desoriptive List of Synao and 
Sarahuni MSS. in l3ie Britith Museum acquired since 
1873. 8to. London, 1899. 

Preeented by the St. Peterahurg Imperial Academy of Seieneea. 

Radloff ( W.). Dio alt*turkischen Inschriften dor Mongolei. 
2* Folge. Roy. 8to. 8t. Peterahurg, 1899. 

Varlftch eines Wortcrbuclios der Turk Dialeote. 

Bd. ii, LiA 5. Roy. 8vo. 8t Peteraburg, 1899. 

SSntidova. wkshasamuccaya. Faso. 2. Ed. C. Bendall. 

8vo. St. Peteraburg, 1899. 

Bulletin dc I’Academic. S<^rie V, tome viii, No. 5 ; 
tome iz, Nos. 1- > ; tome x, Nos. 1-4. 

Westborg (F.). Ibruhim’s-Ibn-Jakiib’s Rciscberieht iiber 
dio SlawMlando aus <lem Jabro 965 

^ St. Peteraburg, 1898. 

Preaented by H.R.II. Prtnce Vcyu ahina 

Samantu Pasadika ou the Oulla Yagga in Siamese 
character. 

Preaented by the German Oriental Society. 

Meinhof (C.). Grundriss eiucr Lautlehre der Bantu- 
sprachen nebst Anloituug zur Aufnahme von Bantu* 
q>raohen. 8to. Leipeig, 1899. 

Printed by Prqfeaaor Bhya Damda. 

Lowell (P.). Occult Japan. 8vo. Boaton, 1896. 

Preeented by the Authore. 

Daxids (T. W. Rhys). Dialogues of the Buddha. 

8to. London, 189^. 

— t Buddhism. New and Revised Edition. 

8vo. London, 1898. 

— '■ Der Buddhiamua, tran s lated into MSemnav hgr 

A. Pfttngsfe. 8vo. Le^fodf, 1899. 
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Oobbam ( 0 .*D.). Laoi and RegulatiaBt aftotiag Waqf 
Property translated for the Delegates of ETqal, with 
an Index oompiled by C. E. Tyser. 8 to . Nuvm. 1899. 

PrnmUed by the Pub/uhert. 

Gh>ldziber fl.). Dos Eitiib al Mn'iiimnarln <Iph AbS 
HStim al-Sigistani. Svo LruU i , 1889. 

Hartmann (M.). Tho Arabic Press of Kgypt. 

Svo. London, 1899. 

Hillebrandt (A.). Vedischo Mytbologie. Rd. ii. 

Svo. Brnhw, 1899. 

Alt Indicn. 8vo. Breslau, 1899. 

Ganganath (Jha). The Chandogya U]>anmhud (Dpunt- 
shads, vol. iii), Svo. Madras, 1899. 

Alabaster (K.). Notes and ruminenturies on Ohinese 
Criminal Law, together with u brief excursus on the 
Law of Property. Svo. London, 1899. 

Map of China, published by the China Inland Mission. 

fol. London, 1899. 

Ward (G. E.). The Bride’s Minor, or Mir-dlH l-Arfis 
of Maulavi Nazir Ahmad. Svo, Lo/n/o/i, 1899. 




TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ORIENTALISTS. 

HOME, ]h>9 


In Accordance with the announcement made at Paris in 
1897| the Congress took place at Rome, from the 3rd to 
the 16th of October. The number of members was about 
six hundred A notable feature in the geographical 
distribution of the membership was the attendance of 
Roumanians, which exceeded in number that of every other 
countiy except France, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy. 
The place of reunion was La Sapien/a, the Roman University. 

The Congress was opened on the evening of October 3id, 
when Count Angelo de Gubematis, President of the Com- 
mittee of Organization, was elected Acting Piesident of the 
Congress, and M. Graziadio Ascoli, Honorary President. 
The following Presidents of Sections were also elected 

Sfction I. 

General hido-Eufopean Luiguiaitc, 

MM. Ascoli, Bartholomae, Henry, Ludwig, and Thomsen. 

Section II {(i)- 

Oriental Geography atul Ethnography. 

MU Oovdier Hermann, Col. Temple, and M. tTrsehia. 
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( 6 ). 

American Oeography and Ethnography. 

M. J. del Paso y Troncoso. 

Section III. 

Comparative Eniory of Oriental Religions. 
Comparative Mythology and Folklore, 

MM. Dvorak, Ginsburg, Ouiinet, and Thiele. 

Se( llON IV. 

China^ Japan, Korta, 

MM. Diosy, Hirth, Ilozumi, and Turrettiui. 

Setiion V. 

Burtm, Indo-Chtna, Mafat/, Madajgasear. 

MM. Aymonier, Kern, and Murie. 

SEnioN VI. 

{a) India. 

Sir William Hunter, MM. Kuhn, Pischel, and Hoenile, 
Sir Raymond West, M. SenarU 

(h) L'anta. 

Mr. A. Oranvillr Browne, Professor Williams Jaokson, 
MM. Eaow, Geiger, and Sulemann. 

Section VII. 

Central Asm. 

MM. Kudos, Radloff, Vamb^ry, and Donner. 

Sbction VIII. 

(a) Semitic Languages in general. 

Mr. A. A. Botso, MM. Enting, Merx, KawtuA, 

tod D. H. MiUlsr. 
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(b) dmyrkk^if. 

HU, Besold, Haapt^ and Oppert. 

Sbction IX. 

Musulman Ptopit^. 

Drs. Ooldziher and Earabacok» Sir Cbailc*! Ljall 

Seciion X 
(n) Egypiologif. 

MM. Eisonlolir, Ermatin, Navillo, Piohl. and R/wllout 
(/>) African Langnagch 

M. Reinisch. 

Swnox XI 
Greece apd the Ea^t. 

MM. Krurabacher, Lurnbrns, Sfr/ygowski, locil<“»cu, and 
Taagarelii. 

The formal inauguration of tho Congress took place the 
following morning at the Capitol, when the Minister of 
Education, Signor Bucelli, welcomed members in the name 
of H.M. the King of Italy by a brief Latin oration, and 
was followed by a greeting in the vulgai tongue irom the 
Mayor of Rome. Count de Gubernatis thui reviewed the 
aituatiou in an eloquent French harangue dwelling on tlia 
unsurpassed * universality ^ in the nature of the assembled 
Oongress, touching on tho loss sustained by the death o 
Buhler, Schafer, Socin, and Leitner, deploring the illncw 
of Professors Max Muller and Weber, Barbier de Meynard 
and Br&l, and regretting the absence of M. Maspero, Lord 
Reay, and Prince Roland Bonaparte. Thereupon 
of the delegates delivered brief addresses to the ^gi 
representative and the President, among them being 
Sir Raymond West, for the Royal Asiatic ^lety, and 
Sir Charles Lyajl, for the Government of British India. 



ippj^ POfUKmKm Mr immWmumia^ 

^'/Ak Utmijitf ^ worlu #m tibin presented to Congreb* 
Itiilsidiiig tbe Tolomee of the Oriental Translation Fund 
6ffriao» presented by Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot, and vol. ii of the' 
aeries of the Sacred Books of tbo Buddhists, presented by 
Brofesaor Max Muller. 

A large number of papers wore read and discussed, but 
it was the subject of general remark that in this reapeOt 
the programme of most of the sections was far less crowded 
than had been the case at previous Congresses. The 
attendance also was as a rule scanty, uith the exception 
of that in the Indian Section (VI) and (somf^times) in the 
Semitic and Musulman groups. The magnificent weather 
and the attractions of Rome were probably the ^ief 
deterrents. * 

At a meeting of delegates held on the eve of the dispersion 
of Congress, the resolutions passed in the special sections 
were submitted for approval or rejection. /The following 
were adopted, and on the ncxt^liay, ut the general closing 
moeting of Congiess, were passed by acclamation : — 

(From Section IV — China ^ etc) . . que chaque 
pays fixe un sybtdme unique et ofiici(>I dc tranbcription des 
soua cbinois ; ces ditf<^rentes transcriptions seront recueillies 
dans un roanuel international. 

(From Section VI. — India ^ etc ) — 1 Indian Bibliography 
**La Section, vu le besoin imperieux d’uue bibliographie 
pour les ^tudos indioimos qui soit complete ct systematique, 
dMte que MM. Kuhn et Schorman veuillent bien s'en 
ebarger, 4taiit les savants les plus habiles pour une telle 
entreprise. ruisquo oe travail cofiterait bcaucoup d’arguut 
et devrait durer au moins six aus, la Section desire le 
reoommander cbaleureusement aux gouvemements et aux 
corps scientifiques qui ont de I’interfit pour lea Etudes 
mdiennos.” 

2. India Ejeploration Fufid — 

(1) Des romcrciments soot adress^ au QouveriiAnent de 
Fl^de et au S&sx^taire d’Etat pour Tlnde, poult raoouoil 
bieuveillant aooordd aux ouvertoros qui out iti Iritea m 



rndm temps trMsmw ramurwoe qoe les deux oondittins 
powte par eux et qoe nous avons deoae4es tout k rhom% 
soot pl^emeQt aeoept^ 

(2) L’ Association internationale pour rexploration arohte- 
logiqae de Tlnde oat docIar4o di^finitivctaent fond/^. EUe 
reoonnait dds k present pour proaideiit Tjord Roav, conima 
president en fouctiou do la 8oci<^to Iloyalo Asiutique de 
Londres. 

(3) Les membroa do la Commiaaioii (TtHiide nommde 
4 Paris, c^est-d-dire, en fuiaant abstraction de la Grand* 
Bretagne ou le n^ceaaaire a deji fait • — 

M. Piachel pour I’Allemagne, 

M. L. von Schroder pour rAutriche, 

M. Lanman pour lea Etuta-Uuis, 

M. Senart pour la France, 

M. le Cte. Pull^ pour Tltalio, 

M. Korn pour lea Pays-Ihis, 

M. Serge d*01d('nburg pour la Iluaaie, 

sont invites a poursiiivre aetivemont rorgaiiiaution des 
comitda nationaux dans lours pays respect if s, ot, ausaitdt 
assurde, 4 ^la notirt^r au Pn'sideut de 1' Association, TTb 
appel pressant ost adres*»e, dans le infime sens, uux amis 
de I’indianisine duns les pays qui, au premier moment, n out 
pu Atre rep resell tos au sein de la Commission. 

(4) 11 est exprimo le desir que le PrAsidon? do 1 Association 
provoque, dds qu’il le jugera opportun, urn premiere reunion 

constitutive du Conseil ('entral. 

(Prom Section YIL— Central Asia.)— 1 . Sur la proposition 
de If* Donuer : voeu de voir continuer les travnux de M* le 
Dr# Huth en Sibdrio et en Maudehourie. 

2, On aocepte la proposition de M. Radlofif jwur la cousti^ 
tion d^une association internationale nomraoe “Assc^iation 
Internationale pour Texploration srchAologique et Hugnm* 
tiqne da l^Asie Ceutrale et de TExtrAme Onent 
^n d Beet Exploration Fund, to be organixed on wie 
model nf the India Exploration Fund). 
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8b T«a9 b OonT^itaMuit Bnaap et let iottitutiMt 
MtutM wnup^tentes organiaenx et aubventionnent daak 
I’Ane OMitrale une exp4diticni deatin^e d compldter et 
i dteodn par une recherche m^thodique lea rbultata ddji 
obtowa par Texp^dition Klementz et autrea aimilairea. 

(JFtfaa Section IX. — Mtuulman .) — ^Adoption of resolutiona 
eoHMSeming the Committee elected after the resolution of 
^ Paris Congress for the publication of a Musulroan 
Bneyclopaodia. 

Other resolutions of less general Oriental significance were 
adopted. 

It was also moved by Mr Thomsun Lyon, and supported 
by Professors d’Oldenburg, Eautsch, and Leumann, and Sir 
Raymond West, that “ Le XIl*"' Congies International des 
Orientalistos decide qu’un bureau permanent des aiphivea 
du Congiis sera dtabli dans Tunt des capitales d’Europe^ 
et que la Soci4td orieutalc do cette capitale sera ohargde 
de I'organisatiou du dit bureau '* It was decided, however, 
in accordance with the amendment of MM. Radloff and 
Karabacek, that the fcasibilitj of such an institution should 
be inquired into by the Orgaiu/ation Committee of the next 
Congress. 

This Congress it was resolved to hold at Hamburg in 1902. 
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TRANSLIlTiHATION 

OF TBI 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 

f 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
Intemational Oriental Congress of 1894; andi in a 
Besolntioni dated October, 1896, the Council of the Boyal 
Asiatic Socibtt earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
fsr as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
stndioSi ** that the very great benefit of a uniform system 
may be giadnally obtained. 




I. 

fiANSEBIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 



a itt • ‘ ‘ 0 ' 7 

d ^ . au 7 

» l| . . . . A 1 
I ^ . ... kh X 

tt| 7 ^ nr 

6 nr . . . 9/< 7 

I 

» ¥ . . « 7 

.-nr .. , ^ 

I W .... (A V 

I I 

/|N ; 7 

I 

« N • • M 7 

ffli nr . . . . M n 


• t ^ 
th 7 
. d 7 
dh 7 

« T 
< ,7 
th X 

^ N 

dh X 

u X 

■ P f 

ph as 


. . h 
. . bh 
. . m 

• • V 

r 

. . I 

. . p 

. . I 

• • t 
. . * ** 

. . h 
. . I 


* (.ANMidra) . . . m { {Atagioha ) .... * 

** (Amndiika) . . iX Uditta X 

: (VuSrgtt ) .... (t Svanta 

X (Jthpamgllga) . h Anuditta ^ ^ 

X (C!|M»ttlMdN^) . h 



ABABIO AKD AtWEO ALPHABEW. 


1 «t begiuung of word omit; 



1 

h 

1 — i 


elsewhere 

• • 

. JL or 0 
» 

j J .. 

/ 

1 ■ » 

V 

.... 6 

1 1*- 

. . . 8 



1 

4 . • ■ . 6 

CJ 

s • « • ^ 1 

. f or aA 

^ . . . 


1 

1 

Cj 

. <or^ 

u« 

. . A or z 

• . . /f or r 

1 DtPHTIIONO*. 

c 

• jwili 


rZ, cfe, or % 

A . . , . 

h 

i ** ' 

> , til 

c 

.... A 

! ^ 

.... / 

o . . • . 

y 

1 5" . , . .ffM 

c 

. h or Jih\ 
< 


.... c 



tcaila . . . \ 

0 



e 

i- 

VoWEI>. 


/irtwia ^ or 0. 

0 

• d OT dh 

£ 

. g ot gh 

j — ... 

a 

8t7f’/i/ t , , h 

J 

.... r 


. . . . / 

— . . . . 

1 

Mternolpfv- 

# 

• . . . z 

J 

. . . . q 

J. ... 

ft 

nouiiced . . 


Additional LsriKiiS. 


PnsuN, Hindi, 
AND Favuitv. 


TuHKISK ONLl 


Hindi ani! 

PlNfBTt 


PABSVTi; ONLT. 


V • • • • P 
^ • COT eh 
J . Z 01^ 

, , t t g 


CS when pro- 
nounced as 
S' ... • ^ 

d' « 


bJ or . t 
JOT i ^ 

J or j . . . r 


t • 

.t* • 


g . 


VK • 


ti 


• P 

* 

• 9 
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PAIjI text SOCTETt. 


COMJfITTKK OF MANAOEUBNT. 

M Smile senabt. <ie rituHiut 

PKOPMtoH FAUSBiiLL. Pkofxrrob J. ESTi.LX CAPPXXTBB. 

ROBEUT CIIALVtKS, Ehu 

Manitg%ng (7Aainn<in— T W. ftllYS DAVIDS, 22, AUx murltt Street, LoDdoo,W. 
(With power to odd woikers to their uuinhor.) 

Hon, See, and Treae, fot — ProfMsoi Lrinmeo, Tlarvard Oollefpe, 

Cambridge, Maee. 

Hon, See, and Tteeu, far Ceylon — £. R Gaonerntne, >%{, Atapatto Mada* 
liyar, Oalle. 

This Society has been started in order to render aecetfsible to 
students the nch stores of the earlh^st Buddliist liti^raturo now 
lying unedited and practically unused in the various MSS. 
s<*attered throughout the TJni\erbity and other Public Libnuiea 
of Europe. 

The historical importance of these Texts oa& ffcarcely be 
^exaggerated, either in respect of their value for the history of 
folk-lore, or of religion, or of language. It is already certaio 
that they were all put into thigr preitont form within a veijr 
Umijted peftod, probably extending to less than a century and a 
kaH (ah$ttt B.C. 400-250). For that pejW thry have proMrved 
for ua a recordf quite uncontaminated by flltratioa through any 
European mind, of the every-day Wftiefs und customs of a peopin 
nearly related to ourselves, just ai they ware passing throng tha 
first stages of eMlization. thUy are our best authorities for the 
easiljr histoiy of that interesting system of religion so neai^ 
allied to some of the latest spccula^ons among ouiselv^ aid 
whidi hua influenced so powerfully, and for so long a tune^ so 
great a poi^n of the bumin inoc^the ijstsBi of religion wUdi 
w« now Epiiini^w The sacred books of the early Bndd- 
Wits have preserved tjc ne the iole rlscoid of the ealy idifieae 
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I^BpM^fllgbili^^ InmlniAMT'Mfi 

^ HMlIUlo ft ittge fp iBtgofttftmMmlf 

I TwUlif t])ft TP^W XM^ fonns «! qwMli ||t*i 

JjMIlj* In A» liutory of Injkiail^ierntaro thole iii|pMhing fldM* 
'MMliieae or&rico, eneptiDg foly the Yedic writingi; and oil tito , 
|pil|l otaMi^ Saiudmt l^iat^ has been profonndl 7 infooboed 
liMiyihtoUbotiial afrug^o of which they afford the only diieet 
I It if abt, thcpiforo, todl!(niioh to 8ay<%hat the pah1io«| 

■Pib of tldfMlluiique literatun* will bo no less imp(frtant Ibt the 
JWjy «lhh|f2dy— whithor antbeopological, philological^ litcraiy, or 
HHHI g ibllP* t han t^^nbliiation of thr Ve<las baa already been. 

tkd llli^ will occupy ubJiit nine or ten thouaand pag»iSv4 
Of thUf 7^200 pages 1lu\e already appeared. The acoeeeio^ af 
jllNMit membciR wiuld niukc |t possible to ielme 1,000 

Iba 6 nll|^«oription to the Society is only One Ouhiea a 
year, or ]^itre Quit^eas for six years, pu}able m advance* Booh 
ilAliOliber reoeives, post fiee, the publications Hbf the Sooiety, 
iAkk eost a good dca]^ jao^o than a guinea to produce. " 

It ie hopt^ that persons who are desiious to aid the publioation 
ef flioii importint h^toKcal texts, but a ho do not themeelvea 
WKiihaipwiH give Donations to be spieod if necessary over* a 
iMa, of yoan. £44o baa aluady been thua given to ^o 

Bbaioty by pabli0*8p^cd fnonds of histoiioal researoh. 


dMier^ptibM /«r lOOO «nv due, and u ti eanutUy rayaifad 
* llftlOntaribanwa^lIKf in their paymeitninthout puttwif # C !l ai||^i |h 
fpOiaiqMilMftilrf <raiiNi4tf pmowdl^keking for them. 
aOPOlllhirfy do eo aMnfd eeud the Five Outneae fpt e\x jrMfd I# 
tteiifm^hem^imdVt^ofthdlf^ ^ ^ 

fko fio«M^1n«|h Oft t(ok8,|aM|P^ publkatllttB etmmf m0»$' 
tm la aaat ti aubae^nMrtfrbo haVe not already paid thair 
OMlptieiufoIrthoyoiiHr. 


(AapoNi mi ON <M> JmjwM' JS ** iWj 


mr, 
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THE ROYAL A8IATIO SOCIEl'Y. 


Art. XVI. — Note^i on souk iH^tnptmns on 

Indian Couih. liy A. V. Ui k< w. 

These notes are the result of a jursonal examination of 
BrahmI-Eharostbl inscript ioii'> on cuiri^ puhlished by Sir A. 
Cunningham in his Coins of Ancient Indnt (London, 1891 = 
C. CAL in the following pagers), and now in the British 
Museum. I have selected here only those coins on which 
we find a Brahml inscription word by w'ord confirmcMl by 
a EharosthJ inscription. The best known of these bilitenil 
coins are those of the Eunindos, to which I have devoted 
another monograph which I hope to publisfi shortly. In 
this monograph I enter more fully into tb** discussion of 
certain questions of phonetics, whicli equally affect the 
inscriptions dealt with in the present article. By examining 
and comparing the readings thus given in both alphabets, 
we may hope to obtain some definite results as to the 
decipherment of the various forms of each. In the first 
place, an*account is given of these forms as they occur in 
each inscription, so that they may be compared with those* 
already known from other sources, and their readings 
determined in accordance with results already obtained. 
As a rule, these inscriptions exactly correspond, syllable 

i.x.A,t. 1900. ** 
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NOTES ON SOME BSAHHl-EHABOS^ 

for qrllaUe, to each other. Such differences as do occur — 
e.g., in case-forms, in vowek, in varied representations of 
the same sound — ere of great interest from the point of view 
of phonetics. I have constantly referred for forms of letters 
to Professor G. Biihler’s Palaeographical Tables given in his 
“Grundriss der Indo-arischen Philologic,” i, h. 11 : Indiaehe 
Palaeographie (Strassburg, 1896) ; and for readings and 
photographs to E. J. Kapson’s Indian Coim (in the same 
series, vol. ii, 3 h. B., 1898). 


Atjdvmbara Coins. 

C. CAT., pi. iv, 1, or Itapson’s IC., pi. iii, 8. 
I read this as follows : — ' 



1. 

2. 

;i. 

4. 

5. 

G. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Briihml : 

ma 

h. 

d. 

va 

sa 

ra 

fto 

dha 

ra 

gho 

KharofithI : 

— 

ha 

de 

— 

— 

— 

iia 

— 

— 

— 


11. 

12. 

iJi. 

14. 

15. 

IG. 

17. 





sa 

sa 

0 

d./w 

ba 

ri 

sa 





m 

— 

— 

(intn 

— 

— 

— 





*No. 7 = Bruhmi ^ and Kharo^thl F . Cf. R. O. Frankc, 
ZDMG., vol. 50, p. 601.* 

No. 10 = Brahmi til . is a varied form not given by 
Biihlor. 

No. 11 = Br. tJ {sa), Khar. ^ {su). 

No. 14. There is a distinct dot on the right side of the 
BrahmJ charactcri which evidently indicates the anmvam. 
This seems to bo a prototyjx' of 2*‘i, col. xix, table iii, and 
is equivalent to the Kharo^thl / which is quite 

a new form, not hitherto rocordiHl. 

* The Hcbeine of transliteration nilopt**d hire is that given in J.H.A.S., 1895, 
]K 880. Tho \UiUc9i indii'Ato such ot niy readings as differ from those of 
Cunnii^ham or Kaj^n. A short stroke - ditto. A dot placed at the side 
ot, or instead of, a cliaractor indicates nn erasure partial or complete. 

> My esteemed friend Professor B. O. Franke, in his Iti'tures on Indian 
PalAi*ograpby gnen at Berlin in 1895, first made me aviare of the fact that 
Ounningham^s reading of letter No. 7 required corrciiion. 
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Ths last letter <a, which repreftcnfo the genitive termination 
of the word o-d(u)tn-ba-ri-«t in the lea-hoiid line, is hero 
linked by a hyphen to the corroRponding sign of the word 
dha-ra-gho-fa-sa in the right-hand line of the Ihiihrai 
inscription. Cf. a closer combination of the two nijfiis in 
the inscription of pi. iv, 5, given below. 

As regards the otlior characters, it di»«>r\«»» to be 
mentioned that the Ilnthra? forms of h\(tf ra, and roaombln 
those angular forms given In t. li, coll, xx-xxii (Muthuriip 
etc.), and that tho|Kharo8thi forms arc <hosc of the Aiioka 
inscriptions of J Shahbiizgtirhi and Mansohni (t. i, coll, i-v), 
with the exception of arr, whiih has its curve openekt fo 
the left. 


C. TAL, pi. 3v, i. 

Brithml inscription : 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. C. 7 s. \K lu. 11. 13. 14. 

bh, ga va fo ma hi? do va su r.T ja rrl ja na . 

The angular forms of mff, and /id and the round ga 
resemble those shown in t. ii, col. xx i.Matliurii), and t. iii, 
col. i (in the Sodiisa inscriptions of Muthuri?). Tin* former 
have at their tops .short horizontal strokcH n‘srmbHng the 
o-strokc of tOy the d-stroko of ltd (and ni), and the f -stroke 
of de. 

Nos. 9 and 14 arc combined info oiif* n^nii 
A similar character occurs on a coin of Zoil^is in the nritisli 
Museum (Cunuiugliuiu, 342) ; htTe the Aif/- tcrminiitions of 
and in Khanr^Ud arc comhintd so 

as to form one character ^ {sa, The first step towards 
this union of the two ^ff-forras belonging to different words 
{fna-Iid^de-va-sa and rd’j(i~f*d-]a*sa) is the lij’’phen mentioned 
above (pi. iv, 1). 

Kharostfal inscription : 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. S. 9- 10- 

hhn ijii €U sa ma ha de ru sa ra ja ra iia 
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The shape of these characters is nearly the same as that 
found in C. CAI., pi. iv, discussed above. The fi-stroke 
of Nos. 1, 3» and 8 is attached to the forms in precisely 
the same way os in the Asoka inscriptions. No. 2 exhibits 
a form ^ (rjrw), in which the u-stroke is attached to the 
side of the down-stroke just as in ^ {pu) of the word 
a-pu~la-pha-na-aa on the coin of Apollophancs in B.M. Cat.^ 
pi. xiii, 1, and in {hu) of the word pa-ku’^ra-sa on 
a coin of Pakores in the Berlin Mus. (xi, 1, 6 ; No. 26). 

As regards the last word of the Biahml inscription, 
i.e. rd*ja~r<hja-8a, we need only refer to what has been 
already said about the double-form made by the union of 
letters Nos. 9 and 14. Apparently Cunningham took this 
double-form to be a single sa, and accordingly jead the 
concluding word as ^rajuruja/ i.e. as a nominative instead 
of a gt'nitive, like the other words in tl;e inscription. As 
this would be an obvious violation of strict syntactical rules, 
the reading la-ja^ra^m has been suggested (cf. R.O. Franke, 
in ZDMG., vol. 50, p, 001). lia-Ja-m-Tta (transliterated by 
Cunningham ns rn-ja-ra-jm) is the Heading of the KharosthI 
inscription ; but there is no doubt that the reading of the 
letter No. 13 in the Brahral inscription is ja (cf. No. 11 
on the phototype of pi. iv, 5). All difficulty vanishes when 
we know^ that the terminations of the two words ma-hd- 
ilf^-ra^aa and rd-ja-vCi-Jn-aa are combined into one form. 

C.CAL, pi. iv, 6. 


There is no specimen of this kind in the British Museum. 
My readings must therefore depend upon the accuracy of 
the photographic illustration. 
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The Brahml characters exhibit the mime angular forms 
as those of 0. GAI., pi. iv, 5, discusi^iH} above, horlsontiil 
strokes being attached to thtir tops. In Tt>gard to No 2 
^ deciphered MjTia, Ihrrc might bo some doubt nholfaer 
the horizontal stroke in tlio middle of the a/ ought not 
to be taken to denote d, as Is iisiiaJ in cailii'r periods 
(cf. Biihler’s table ii, L'i). But a compurison 4»t’ biinilur 
instances shows that the vowel is undoubtedly '^hort. For 
example, in pi. iv, 1 4, when* tho same si»;!i ix^curs, ii must 
stand ioT jTin, because the context of the inseription, which 
is in pure Sanskrit, shows tliut the word is nyttn--- a genitive 
(not an instrumoutul), wuth i\ie nsfutja oniitted as usual. 
I'his is further confirmed by the Kuninda iiisiTiptions, 
where we find the variants rd~7ia (e.g. pi. ^ , 1) and rd-tio 
used side by side with rd-j7tft, flu* j7ffi written with 

the stroke, as in pi. iv, (5 and 11. On thv^ oIIht liund, we 
find in the inscription of pi. iv, lo (uih /, p. lib), which 
seems to belong to the same period, an undoubted insfiinoe 
of Jtid with the d-stroke clearly indicated ; cf. also the Ihlli 
inscription of the Mathura coin, pi. viii, 1 1 : nl-JFtd (not 
rdl/m) rd-im~da-ta-m} 

Nos. 8 and 10 show the different ways of attaching the 
r^-stroke to the main character ; when pronounced after tin* 
consonant of the compound it is atUiched below as in dva 
(No. 8) ; when pronounced before*, it is placed above t«> the 
left as in rma (No. 10), ‘Tf (cf. t. iv, 40, c. viii). The 
Kharosthl form of No. 8 [ilrd) has a distinct ;Y/-stroko 
attached to the right, and that of ^(». ff (cm) a distinct 
/^-stroke bent upward. The c-strok«*8 of both BrulimT and 
Khar, letters are fuiidy distinct on N<'. 0. 

C.CAI., pi. iv, 7. 

Three specimens : 

1 . 2 . 4 * *'• 7 * 

Br. : . fio a ja mi ta sa 

* For rarieties of jna sec tabic ii, 42, e. xit, (Pabhwa) , iii, 40, c. is, 

jnal^; if, 41, c. vUi,^n^; and 43, c. 
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The characters are of a pure Asoka-type; the form of 
No. 2 {no) is ti (a similar form occurs on a £ui|Linda 

ooin), and that of No. 5 (ml) is ^ , which also occurs on 

pi. iv, 12 (No, 5, infra, p. 416). 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 

Khar. : ra na a ju mi tra su 

tio 

No. 2 of one specimen shows the variant % iiO, thus 
confirniiug the reading of the Brabmi given above. No. i> 
is 'l tra. 


C. CAL, pi. iv, 1). 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. G. 7. 

Br. : r(.) . ma /a m(.) , ta . 

No. 4 is Tj > j c. xi, showing a later 

dovelopmcDt. 8o far as 1 can judgt^ from an examination 
of the coin itsself there is nothing to support Cunningham’s 
reading ‘ rdjanya* 

1. 2. 3. 4. o G. 7. 

Khar. : . na ma hi mi tra sa 

No. 4 is i , hi, being nearest to the Kusana form 
given on t. i, 37, c. xi ; No. 5, 4/, is also a later development, 
and both these might have been the result of the cursive 
writing then in vogue. A similar cursive form also occurs 
on the frieze from Iloshtanagar (near Peshawar), now in 
the B.M., where the form for mi in the word di*{va)-wmi 
is <Ji) , with the side - strokes bent inwards instead of 
outwards.^ 

^ It may bo added that thi^ iuscription boging with the latest date hithortd 
known in Khurofthl inscription^, viz. ^ ? ? ? i7lH ^ 

Sam vat your 3S4. 
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0. CAL, pi. iv, 12. 

Three specimens, two of which are very legible. 

1- 2. 3. 4. 0. C. 7. 

Br. : . tio bhii im mi fra , 

No. 2 is wo; cf. pL iv, 7. Tlu‘ d-stroke of No. 3 
(bhd) is regularly indicated on the specirneii phtdographcd, 
but on the other it is absorbed in the horizontal line at 
the top of the letter. No. 6 is trff, as in the Pabhosii 
inscriptions. 

l. 2. 3. 4. o. I'.. 7. 

Khar. : ra na bha it a mi ft a 

mi 

One specimen shows u distinct f^-strokc^ in No. 4, / tttt 
(cf. dum in o-dim-ba-ri-m on pi. iv, 1;; oii the other the 
stroke does not appear. 

PL iv, 13, only contains the 13n7hTnT inscnplu-^j ; llt{tk)- 
nu^mi-ira^sa. 


C. CAL, pi. iv, 14. 

1. 2. 3, 4. 5. 6. 7. K. V. 10. II 

Br, : ra j7ia ko lit ta sya vi ra ya sa sya 

The Kharo.sthi inscription gives only the word ra-Sa, 
the second letter of which has a dot h. Jwoen its vertical 

lines just as in the inscription of pi. iv, t3. The Bnlhnii 

characters arc like those of the Soilasa inscriptions (cf. 
t. iii, c. i and ii). No. 2 is ^ jtla, nearly the same 
at pi. iv, 6, No. 2 ; as to the decipherment of which 
see what has been said above (p. 413). The o-strokos of 
No, 3 almost form a semicircle instead of a horizontal 
stroke. The n-strokes of No. 4 are similar to those on 
t. fi, 16, c. XV (in ju), 27, c. iv (in «m), end the letter must 
be read as /fi, not pfu as Cunningham reads it ; Ko^lUriu*9yn 
is here probably the tribal name of the king. The i-strokes 
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of No. 7 (f7l) converge upwards in a flourish, as in later 
Brahml inscriptions. No. 8 {ra) exhibits an S - shaped 
form common in the Girnar recension of the Asoka Edicts, 
e.g. iv, 1. 8 (cf. t. ii, 34, c. ix, n/). 


C. GAL, pi. iv, 15. 

This coin is remarkable as affording instances of some 
hitherto unrecorded Kharosthl compound letters, the intro- 
duction of which is due to the fact that the inscriptions 
are in Sanskrit, more or less correct. 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 6 . 6 . 7 . 8 . 9 , 10 . 11 . 12 . 

Br. : vr Rn(.) r(.) ja jTid ga na sya tra ta ra sya 

Khar. : vri sni ra — nna (ga) . . (t)ra . — — 

As regards the Brahral characters, No. 1, , with 

the r-vowel, occurs in the Jaina inscrijilions of Mathura 
(cf. t. iii, 34, c. iii). No. 6 is ^ (cf. t. ii, 42, c. xix; 

iv, 42, c. i; and iii, 40, c. xiv,y/Ifa//), the right down-stroke 
of the m being joined on to the TriNfila symbol. The 
reading of Nos. 9 and 10 is quite dificrent from 

that of Cunningham {hhu-hha). Identical forms are to 
bo found in the PabhossI inscriptions, and on pi. iv, 12, 
where the reading admits of no doubt. Moreover, the 
i'd-stroko of the Kharosthl counterpart of No. 9 is quite 
clear. Further, if Cunningham’s reading were correct, we 
ought to find four downward strokes in Kharosthl Nos. 9 
and 10, instead of the two which are clearly visible. My 
reading tra-ta-ra^aya is a royal title well known from early 
Indian coin inscriptions. The form and significance of the 
preceding word are discussed below (p. 420) in connection 
with my translation of the inscriptions. 

As regards the Kharosthl characters. No. 1, ^ , m, ivtth 
a crossing ra-stroke (cf. rte on a coin of ArtemidofeOS, 


* Mr. E. J. Rapaon, whose attention I drew to this leading, had already, 
I am glad to say, come to the same conclosion. 
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Il.M. Cat., xiii, 2, and t. i, 39, c. i), shows fho only jkmsiUo 
way of signifying an r-vowel in KbarD^^tnl writing. The 
transverse stroke of No. 2, ^ , mi, ropicseuts tin n, and 
t bis is also the case in No. 5, f , which I read fim. I astly, 
No. 12, X » obvious, u peculiar (M>n) hi nation 

of a Khar, sa with a Unlhml i/a, a phonomcnon. so far us 
I know, not found elsewhere in Indian i)alac(»tfrapljy. 

Having thus given the epigrtiphical details of these 
Hrahmi-KharosthT inscriptions, it only remain^ tr» add a fow 
words to make their decipherment ns eoinjdi te us j' »ssil)le. 

The alphabets used in thei»o insenpti(»n« are both in- 
complete, in so far as neither of them has any means of 
denoting double-lettiTS. The Kliarosthl, moreover, makes 
no distinction between long and shoif \o\vela. Tliis 


deficiency in the Kharo^tlu alphaht‘t iiiiiy he Mup[died from 
the corresponding Biahmi inscriptions ; ior, as we have 
seen, in spile of some divergencies in tlu‘ loiins of words, 
these biliteral inscriptions practieally (‘orrespond to each 
other syllable for syllabic. Long \o\u Is marked in the 
Brahml inscriptions are therefore to bo inserted in ^ the 
KharosthI transcriptions in such cases as tlio following: 
ma-/i(Z-de-vu-8a, m-ja-ra-fia (pi. iv, C>), ma-///-mi-tra-8a 
(pi. iv, 9), bha-nvL (or na) -mi-tra-sa (pi. iv, 12), etc., etc. 
Occasionally also tlie Bnlhmi inscription teaclu^s us the 
true reading of u KharosthI form. For instance, it shows 
that the stroke attached on the left at ’.i* foot of certain 
KharosthI characters indicates tlie vow I n, eg. nw in 
bha-nu-\m-tra-sa (pi. iv, 12). Similarly the BnThml sliows 
that the short stroke below the Khaic»stbi charact<j in 
pi. iv, 1, No. 14, represents the (umvnra (</«;//), and sbouW 
be so read on the coins of Menander, e.g. B.M. Cat , p . xi, 12. 

Lastly, I would merely refer to the remarkable KharosthI 
inwription of pi. iv, 15, the compound characters of which 
would scarcely have been decipherable ha it no n op 

the help of their Brahmi equivalents. 

In this comparison, the gain is undoubtedly most 
from the more complete Brahmi to the less complete Kharosthi ; 
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bat in the essay on the £aainda coins which I hope to 
publish shortly, I have quoted an instance of the converse, 
in which I regard the interpretation of the two dots, some- 
times seen in the Bruhml rdjnai and kunidaaa:, as a stop 
and not as a marga, as receiving support from the EharosthI 
equivalents. 

' As has been said above, neither Brahml nor KharosthI 
possesses the means of representing double -letters ; but 
whenever doubt arises, whether a consonant should be read 
as single or double, we are enabled to determine the question 
in accordance with the phonetic law, by which a Sanskrit 
compound letter is represented in Prakrit cither (1) by long 
vowel + single-consonant, or (2) by short vowel + double- 
consonant. 

According to these principles, I shall try to give here 
the final form of the inscriptions — i.e. as they were spoken, 
with their long vowels and their double-consonants, not 
as they were represented epigiuphieally — together with 
some notes on their grammar and translation. They arc us 
follows : — 

PI. iv, 1 : 

Br.: )uafi(d)(l(f')rat>x(f raTiTio tlharag/iosaMn o(I{H)mbarissa. 

Ebar. : — /nh/v raFtFifi sti dum . 

m < ^sga ; ramw < rfyno. The final a of the Khar. raTwa 
may be short or long. If short, it is a genitive (< r^Jnah), 
If long, it is an instrumental form used as a genitive like 
the rijagaid of the inscription of pi. iv, 0 ' (< rajm). 

Tram, : “ (Coin of) His Highness King Dharaghosa of 
Odumbara.” 

PI. iv,5: 

Br. : bh{a)gavato mahadevaasa rqjarq/aasa, 

Khar. : b/iugucussa — Mdentssa rd — raFiml, 

* On a Matliurn coin montioutHl abme (nee pi. 6), C. CAI.* pi. viii, 14, 
we And a Sans^krit iustnimontal side by Hide nith a Trakrit ^'enitive in a Brahini 
inscription: rti’Jmt ra^ma^da^ia^M. 
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For rifjaramS, see the form raTM above It might also 
be read r^fardwo; of. tbo r&m of pL iy, 0 or pi. v, 1 and a 
(var.). 

2haM.: “(Coin of) His Majesty Mahudeva, King of Kinga *' 

PI. iv, 6 : 

Br. : rajtta cemakisfta rmhvtmrniaiiitt ri . . 

Ebar. : rdna rn{.)ma > vff iH. 

The form ritclr((vu {,) is oquivaluiit to ^^rammassft 
(i.e. •varmuRya for Skt. -varmonah)^ th(‘ nt being ebunged 
into vti through the influence of the adjacent labials (fv/* 
ma) ; cf. the Khar, form hhitguni^a of pi. iv, the «-vowc1h 
of which are due to the labials {b/iti, va)} h^or viimjata, wm‘ 
the inscription of pi. iv, 1. If the final n be short we havtj 
a genitive form =■ Skt. tijnyalah. 

Trans, : (Coin of) King Vemaki Rudravarma, tbf 
Conqueror.” 

PI. iv, 7 : 

Br. : r{a)Tw ajjamdiami. 

Khur. : rma a (rff — . 

The first word might be rariFw and nmhH ; cf. Uw inscr. 
of pi. iv, 1. The second word < Skt. (In/amifrasya, 

Trans. : ** (Coin of) King Ajjamilra.” 

PI. iv, 9 : 

Br. : r(<i) . 

Khar. : . nti — Uimlrn - 

Trans, : “ (Coin of) King Mahuiiitra.” 

PL iv, 12 : 

Br. : . no hhanum tntssn, 

Khar. : ram hhdnit . 

or mnha and na 

The Briihmi equivalent show’s that the Kharosthl ^ in 
to be read tra. For this form Professor Buhler projjOHed 

* ForthU inflacnec on the part ol the libiaK iii Pih phon<*lo 2 i, ‘•f* E 
Pali Grammar, p. 6. 
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ita, tra^ or tma^ in his notes on the word tadattaye^ occurring 
in the Sbuhbazgarhi Edict, x, L 21, and Mansehra, x, 1. 9 
{Epigraphia Indtca, vol. ii, p. 459, notes 74 and 83). He 
read the same form as da on coin-inscriptions of Eucratides 
(see Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. viii). 

PL iv, 14. This is a purely Sanskrit inscription. The 
Khar, rdna (= rdjnah)^ on the reverse, compared with the 
Br. rdjna^ on the obverse, shows that the Skt. j7ia is written 
m in the Khar, alphabet (see also the inscrs. of pi. iv, 15, 
and V, 1 and 2, below). Neither alphabet at this period 
possessed a sign for the risarga. 

Trans , : “ (Coin of) King VTraya^a, the Koliita.” 

PL iv, 15 : 

Br. : vrsnir(a)jajrmganasya tr(a)tara8ya. 

Khar. : vrisnirajannii . . . tra . . 

It sc'oins to be clear that the first word is a compound 
•containing eight syllables the two first of which are vrsni 
(Khar, vrimi)^ evidently a name of some Ksatrlya tribe 
(r. J\W., snh rove), and the three last of >vhich are ganasya, 

race, family." The difficulty comes in with the central 
part of the compound, viz. r(d)iajm (Khar, nijannd), and 
especially the fifth syllable {jm : find), its rt- vowel being 
clearly long. 

It seems to me that there are three possible solutions of 
this difficulty. 

(1) A Skt. compound rCya + (\fnd (order) would be repre- 
sented by a Prakrit rdjahm (possibly rfyaiind or rdjdnd)} 
Such a form might be represented by our Br. r{d)jajM, with 
iiid for hd as usual in these Sanskritic inscriptions, and Khar* 
mjanfid, with the lingual instead of the palatal nasal. If 
this be right, the whole is a hahurrihi compound, the pure 
Skt. form of which would he rrsni-rt^-dj'nd-ganasya, i.e., 
"of a family whose name (?) is Vrsniriija " or " whose royal 
name (P) is Vrsni/* 


^ For tho Prakrit representatives of cf. Eulm, Bcitruge, p. SS. 
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(2) A Prakrit nm or nm might also k- dirived from 
a Skt. tod the word raimmn, writt*-u U*rt n\injm\ and 
would in this case correspond a Skt. nlfauuA 
belonging to the Ksatriya caste, » and the whole be iraiiH- 
lated “(the com) of him whose CamiU are the Vrsiii 
ksatiiyas (or royal race)/* or “whose rovul familv are* the 
Vrsijis” {rrsr^i-rdimvj&.gamxyn)? The difficulty' here'lien 
in the final long a of the {raimija-) rujanml. Is it possihlt^ 
that we have hero an instance of that longt honing of 
compound bases seen in the Vodie dialect (ef. Whitnev, 
Grammar, 247, 1255), and also occurring in the Pali 
stage (cf. Kuhn’s lieitiiige, p. ;{(», and Aluller’s arommar. 
p. 18)? Or has a plural form {nijamii, * the ksatriyas ’) been 
combined with the collective noun (t/ttm, ‘family’) into 
a compound = “ the ijn?M ksatriyas ” (?). 

(3) A less plausible suggestion is that n viirH/fmtd mai 
be an instrumental used us a gc'iiitive. If this is so, we 
must suppose that the termination wd of forius like rdSiu 
has been irregularly added to the reconstructed stem 
If we consider that there is a form rajarajami side by 
side with rajardima in the inscriptions of pi. iv, 5, noticed 
above, it is conceivable that -wd, liki -«««, may have been 
added as a termination to the stem rd/c?. There renuiins, 
however, the syntactical difficulty of making our supposed 
instrumental agree with the genitives gmiiwjii and IrdlUraKya. 

* Cf. aHna~ ‘other ’ Ironi or pt/j/mim’ ‘ /Mrjftnyfi.. 

* In re^ifartl t<i the rppre'<pntutioa (»t the jiulatal mt m iVaknt-SiiUHkrit roio- 

ioBcriptioas, I may refer incidentally to the ViMlheyii eojn riirured in pi. \i. 2-4. 
of C. CAI. (of. liapHon, lud. Coinn, pi. iii, l.’l), on nomr dMtinct KiNi’inienfi ol 
which in the B.M. I read bra-h{nw]~dhn-Tm-kf ’* (fho yt# jiwl 

yd being identical with those ot Biihler's t. lii, ’ll, oN. and \iii) ; and uJjim* 
to those of pi. vi, 9-l!i (cf. llapvni, pi iii, the numr on uhirh riiiu ** 
hma (once i»Aflr}-pya-(f^ the nya being uI'k. Mntten na. 

^ Somewhat similar is the addition of now tp^miiMtion'* to old oatu'-fomiit 
seen in such instances as fKU>«lsi, A»ciku Efliru, ti, 

1. 6, and xiii, 1. 4). For such tunus a** and w* Muller, 

Grammar, p. 77. 
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Akt. XVII . — Notes on Indian Coin^ amf SvaN. INrl 11. 
By E. J. Bapson, M.A.. 51.11. A.S. 

A Review of Mr. Borgny’s “ Mott's on ^omc Briihmi- 
Kharostlil Tuscriptions on Indiun Toins.*' 

Thanks to the investigations of T*rofosRor (). l^'ranko’ ami 
of Mr. A. Viktor Bergny the ivudings of practically all 
the known bilitcral coin-legends in llriilimT and Kharosthi 
characters may now be regardt'd as finally settled. In this 
field of Indian numismatics, as in so many others, General 
Sir A. Cunningham wjis a pioneer, and it is, therefore, in 
no way surprising that many of his readings ,»f the.se 
inscriptions as given in his Coins of Ancient India require 
correction. It is only wdlhin the last lew y(*ars that the 
progress of the study of Indian ei)igrapliy Itas imuh' 
a scholarly treatinc'ut of this .subject i) 0 SHibl('. 

Mr. Bergny was good enough to submit liis work to me 
in the Autumn of 181)8, and I at (met* r(*cogniz(‘d that the* 
extraordinary patience, with which he hud .subjected thes<* 
coin-legends to a most minute scrutiny, had Iwen n*wurde<l 
by the discovery of some important facts wtte'h had (*scapcd 
the notice of his fellow-investigators. It was, tlu’refore, 
with great pleasure that I undertook, tui his behall, to 
edit the article which pn'cedes this in die nuinl>or 

of the Journal. I have freely useo the powers thus 
entrusted to me in shortening and condensing niuch that 
Mr. Bergny had written ; but I hope that, in doing, 
I have not allowed any fact or observation of iiuiJ|irtance 
to be lost. I thought it no part of my duty as editor to 
question any such statements of fact or expressions o 
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opinion, oven in cases where my own studies had led me 
to a different conclusion. It is the object of the present 
review to cull attention to these cases. 

Such a difference' of opinion may exist cither in regard 
to the forms of the different alphabetic characters, or in 
regard to the complete word-forms and their construction — 
it may be either cpigraphic or grammatical. 

With regard to the former class, Mr. Bergny is too much 
inclined to see now varieties where certainly they were 
not intended by the engravers. I cannot see, for instance, 
what is to be gained by noticing a form like 'G ht (p. 414). 
The simple fact, in this case, is that the engraver, in the 
small space ut his disposal — ^less than onc-teuth of an inch 
— has made the usual /-curve rather angular; but surely 
this does not justify us in hailing the form as ^ new and 
unpublished variety ! 

The form fjj (jhOy given by Mr. Bergny (p. 410), canuol^ 
I think, be supported. Such a form, if it could be proved, 
would be contrary to all analogy ; but a further examination 
of the coin shows that the strangi* feature — the curve to 
the left at the top of the central stroke — is due not to the 
engraver but to a ‘ wave * in the metal. Other lines of this 
*wavo* running parallel to one another arc to be seen on 
the same side of the coin — one between Tio and rf//cr, another 
above dha, and another between ra and yho. The letter in 
question is really of the ordinary form given by Buhler, 
Taf. iii, and the vowel is represented quite regularly as in 
Col. I. 

With regard to the fonn ^ jm or jhd (according to 
Mr. Bergny), I cannot agree tliat this is a correct repre- 
sentation of the character us it occurs on the coin — or rather 
on the leaden cast of the coin from which the plaster cast, 
photographed in C. OAI., pi. iv, 6, was taken. If the 
horizontal stroke at the middle of the ja- portion of this 
compound exists at all — and I very much doubt this — it 
is certainly not such as to admit of the possibility of reading 
it as -d. 
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The double-forms of mi and ^ to wliirli Jlr. Prrgny 
calls attention (p. 411) are simply bluiidt^rs of th»' die- 
engraver, who has miscalculated the space at his disposal, 
with the result that the final letters of the two portions 
of the inscription going round the margin of tin* crJn, ontf 
from the left upwards and the other from the left do vvn wards, 
have got jumbled together. What gain to know In Ige cun 
possibly come of any attempt to trace tlio development 
of those blunders through an intt‘rin**diate phen -Htago 
(p. 411), or, indei'd, of any serious treatnioiil of them 
whatever, is not apparent. They are mistakes pure and 
simple : and there is an end of th(‘ matter. 

Mr. Bergny regards the eharaefer sj/rt as " obvicmsly 
a compound of Kharosthl v/ witli Brahini !/»" (i>- a?). 
I cannot accept this ingenious explanation us in any way 
obvious.'' The representation of a Brahmi t/n in this 
compound is by no means evident. Even if wu assume 
that Mr. Borgiiy's drawing is correct, and rt'gurd with him 
the tw’o curves to right and left at the bottom as indicating 
a Briihm! f/ct, we are still left without any exjdanation of 
the upper curve on the left. But, in realit}", the existence 
of a curve on the right is altogethf»r doubtful. A careful 
examination of the actual coin leads me rather to the 
conclusion that no such curve was intended. At any rate, 
it is a very inadequate hook on which lo hang Mr. Bergnj 
theory of a mixture of the two alphabets-' " a phenomenon, 
to use his own words, "so far as I know, found elsewhere 

in Indian palaeography." . 

On the whole question of the study of coins in if'* 
relation to epigraphy, a word of warning may not be out 
of place. In studying the forms of difficult alphabets, such 
as KharosthI or Sassanian Bahlavi for instance, us th^v 
appear on' coins, there are two dangers which ^ 

guarded against, and both of these arise from the fwt that 
the forms so roprosented are, in most cases, nec^nly ve^' 
small. The die-engraver was working on so minute u s«le 
that a veiy alight divergence in the tracing of a hne 

J.U.A.S. ISOO. 
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or curve was apt to make a difference ia the appearance 

of forms which were intended to be identical; while, on 

tho other hand, it was not always easy to express the 

characteristic features which distinguish forms bearing 

a general resemblance to one another. Mr. Bergny seems 

not to have been able alt^ogether to avoid the former 

danger : he is apt to see varieties where the coin-engraver 

intended none; and the whole history of the decipherment 

of tho KharosthI alphabet teems with instances showing 

how difficult, nay, how impossible, it was to escape the 

latter danger so long as coin-legends rc^muined the chief 

sources of information. To tho belief that fa, da, and ra 

were ropresontod b}’* the sumo character, for instance — and 

the first and third of these are really often quite un- 

distinguishable on coins — we are indebted for the comical 

forms tradatasa and the rest, which for so long a period 

enlivened works on Graeco-Indian numismatics. These errors 

/ 

were first corrected by Biihler,' who brought a knowledge of 
tho Kharosthi alphabet derived from the Asoka inscriptions, 
in which any such confusion is quite impossible, to boar on 
the coins. Tho moral is, that for epi graphic purposes the 
large monuments should, where possible, be first studied. 
The light thus gained can then be focuHsed on to the minute 
forms of the coins with some prospect of a real gain to 
knowledge. In the decipherment of the Kharosthi alphabet 
the opposite procedure was inevitable since the first clue 
was supplied by tlie bilingual coins — in Greek and Prakrit 
— of the Qracco-Indian, §aka, and Kusanu princes; but, 
at the stage to which tho study has now reached, both 
epi graphically and linguistically, it is no longer necessary 
to court tho perils which attended tho steps of the first 
explorers. 

Something still remains to be said about the readings or 
eonstnictions of verbal forms proposed by Mr. Bergny. 
The most daring of these is the statement (p. 418, note 1 ; 
cf, p. 413) that “on a Mathura coin .... C. CAL, 


» WZKM.,viii. 
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pi. Till, 14, we find a Sanatrit inatrmnpnUJ Rido by aide 
with a Prakrit genitive in a Brahmi in«.i'iiption . 'ra-t'M 
ra^ma-da-tasa.** Such a consfrui l.on is, of oourso, iibstihitoly 
unheard of ; and no instance of its ocnirrencr cttn be 
accepted withoul the fullesf (*onfiriiiation ]{y what evidence 
is it supported in the present casor* IsTtunately, tliere is 
no lack of materials, for the ooioT n| Ilarimdatt i an* the 
commonest of the serus (*f the Hindu TruieeK of Mathura. 
From an examination of the twenty s]mm imens in the British 
Museum, it is certain that the usual iiirieription is quite 
distinctly what we should expect it to he — Imiho Hamf«htana. 
Is there any sufriciout reason t) d»mhi, then, that the 
intention of the enp^raver was always ti) ]>roduee this 
reading P On what facts does Mr. Ih‘rgny*s ease rest P 
Simply, it appears, on this. The differ* nee bi*f\veen jho 
miA Jnd consists merely in the fact tin? the former has 
a horizontal stroke on the left at tlu‘ niiddio of the /Vi- 
portion of the compound. This ja- portion it t*lf is, in 
height, only about three-sixteenths of an inch, .Tr^d tlie 
added 8trok(' whieli distinguishes )no from ^na is probably 
never more than one-sixteenth of an inch in huipth and 
is often very much shorter — quite infiniteHimal in fact. 
Indeed, whether it tan be said to exist at all is, in sorno 
cases, a mere question of opinion and eyesight. Mr. Ilerguy 
has found an instance — I have not been able to identify the 
particular specimen to which he refers— in which hi (ieeidcN 
that it does not exist, and, therefore, he* thinks it right lo 
record the reading as fhCt and not ///o. t)i unsulMtaiitial 
a basis does his theory of the unnatural alliance of uii 
instrumental and a genitive rest! In all sorioiisiieHs, it 
must be pointed out that it is quite possible to stultify 
scholarship and to defeat its object— the diw-overy of truth 
— by neglecting broad principles and fixing the attention 
on infinitesimal details, by assigning to aocidents the im- 
portance which belongs to essential**. 

In two other instances Mr. Hergny suggests the possibility 
of this construction, but neither of them affords any satis- 
factory evidence. He supposes that the word wdiich he 
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leads as v^ayaiA on the ooin of the Audumbara Budra* 
tarmaiii 0. OAI., pi. iv, 6, may be an instrumental agreeing 
with the rest of the inscription — R&ha^ etc. — ^in the genitive 
(p. 419). Oertainly, he does himself add that, since the 
quantity of the final vowel is doubtful, the word may very 
well represent v\fayatah^ the ordinary Sanskrit genitive of the 
present participle. Now, if these were the two alternatives, 
who would hesitate to choose the latter as being the more 
probable P But since the inscription is in Prakrit, a better 
explanation is that a final -m has been omitted. The regular 
Prakrit form of the participle, rijayatasa^ would be much 
more in accordance with the usual practice, and the con- 
jecture that the final syllable has been omitted is supported 
by the occurrence in the corresponding Brahml inscription 
of an unquestionably abbreviated form vtfayn. ^ 

The last instance occurs in the third explanation which 
Mr. Bergny regards as possible for the very difficult form 
(p. 421). He himself regards it as the least plausible 
of his suggested solutions of this puzzle, and confesses that, 
apart from the question of the construction of this word 
with a genitive, it is not easy to explain the form as an 
instrumental. This third explanation is altogether too far- 
fetched to be at all probable; and it cannot be said that 
either of the other suggestions is quite convincing. It may 
be that the true solution of this difficulty still remains to 
be found. In the meantime, Mr. Bergny deserves our thanks 
for his very ingenious attempts, and for the light which his 
researches have thrown on other points of interest in these 
remarkable inscriptions. 

It will be seen, then, that there is not one shred of real 
evidence for the occurrence, in the Prakrit of the coins, of 
the construotioa of an instrumental in apposition to a genitive^ 
It is, of course, well known that, in many varieties of Prakrit* 
the same form does doable duty for both dative and genitive, 
and that, in some instances, the dative-form is the one which 
has survived— e.g. Pamialeum on the coins^of Panta- 

loon ^ — but there is no evidence to warrant us in believing 

1 B.M. C«t., p S 
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that the iiiitniiiiei&tal waa ever to utod* It remaiae te be 
proved that oaee-conatruetiaa ia Prakrit ever reioWed itaall 
inte the eort of *^go aa yoa plcNuo*’ which this would 
necessitate. 

Mr. Bergny'e nmding KMhtnya (p. 415) on the coin 
{uibtished in G. CAI., pi. iv» H, it* uiidoulitedly oorroot.^ 
General Sir A. Cumiinghum^s reading and the one proposed 
by me (J R.A.8 , KtOU, p. 1*J5) alikt* err in failing tp 
recognisse that the consonant of the fa'ootul akfora is /« This 
is a most important correction, for ii ctddii one more to the 
list of Indian states of Anciout India who are known to us 
from their coinage. 

Kolnta (Kaulnta)^ ia, of eouiao, ^*tho king of the Kulutas*’’ 
a tribi^ kiiow^n to us from a numbi^r of ]>.mages in Sanskrit 
literature and from an inscription. Them.^ I have oollootod 
and compared in u subs4K|uent article. 

In this review of Mr. Horgny^s work I have only — except 
in this last instance, in which I gladly acknowledge his 
(M)rrection of an error on my part — rlruwu attention to those 
points on which I am unable to agree with him ; and, so fpr 
IIS I know, I have allowed none of these points to escape. 
The far more nuiiioious cusi-s in which I am in complete 
agreement with him I have tacitly passed over. I can only 
hop(‘ that this one-sided treatment will not tend to obscure 
my very real appreciation of the great service ha has done 
t » Indian numismatics, in putting on record a scientifically 
accurate account of tlioao nrShmi-Kharosthi coin-legends. 


1 PmfiiUKir Fisukf, in a Istitr if» dm! <lnt«d Uarcb 12, ISOO, mskes Hkm 
unnw comvtirm. 

* On sndintt coiM otum where wo Hb<iul<i eineri pfSdh* in IlMiin 

fomii , e.|?. iktumlMn (tor AhdmmiMn) «. the king ol tb« CiUimbniM.'* 
Famth (for Mr. Ikrgii 3 )’i» nwlinn on the loin of Uodrnfnnm 

ip, 412), M tirobabb nnotlnir Noih form • king of the Vimakns**; lei 
n poodo of this Dunie not to be known fnm «nj other wnirce. For tlMWi 
formii gen^lf, see J.K.A.a., 1900, p. 99. Mr. Bei^y righUy rank FnCkpe 
00 tlio eoim to which ha refera (p. 421, note 2). The form la«NfAepa, bownrar# 
nlao occnii on ooiiM, e.g. C.CAI., vi, O'S, and in the AlUhnbnl imcripUau 
(d. Fleet, CIL, iii, pi. i, Una 22;. 
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Art. XVIII. — The Bvkddhiet Monaeiery at Sohudg in the 
Ooraihpur JDntnct. By Vincent A. Smith, I,0.S., 
M.It.A.S. With two plans and a plate. 

In January last, haying heard that important ruins at a placo 
called Sohnag, in the eastern part of the Gorakhpur District, 
where I was then stationed as Commissioner, wore being 
excavated for bricks by a railway contractor, I caused the 
work to bo suspended until inquiries should be made, and 
on the 14th January visited the ruins. The building 
disclosed by the excavations is of such a remarkable 
character, unique indeed in its massive dimensions, so far 
as my knowledge extends, that it is desirable to placo on 
record an accurate description of it. 

Sohnag is a tiny hamlet situated in Tappa Mail 

Pargana Salerapur, Tahsil Deoria, of the Gorakhpur 
District, distant about three miles south-west from Salerapur 
and about fifty miles south-east from Gorakhpur. The placo 
is now readily accessible by rail, being about two and a half 
miles in a southerly direction from the Salempur station of 
the Bhatnl and Benares branch of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, and about half a mile west of the railway. 

As soon as possible after my visit to Sohnag I caused the 
ruins to be surveyed by Saiyid ^uja’at ^Ali, overseer of the 
Public Works Department. 

The map A gives a general plan of the ruins, the plan B 
gives details of the principal building. The remains are 
situated on the western bank of a considerable pond, or 
■mall lake, about 1,250 feet in length from north to south, 
and 600 or 700 feet broad from cast to west. The main 
building is a little more than 200 feet to the west of the 
lake, and was approached on the east by a flight of brick 
st^ rising from the water. 
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The building is 487 feet long from north to south, and 
112 feet wide. It comprised four quadrangles, surrounded 
by cells. The exterior circuit contains 64 cells, 28 on each 
of the long sides and four at each end. Tirenty-four cells 
lining the divisions between the quadrangles bring up the 
total number of cells to 88. 

The walls are of extraordinary mass and thickness Those 
of the outer perimeter are seven and a half feet thick. The 
wall separating the colls of the most soutliern from those 
• of the next quadrangle are no less than eight and a quarter 
feet thick. The remaining walls are six fi>et in thickness. 

The masonry is composed of huge bricks sot in mud. 
The two sizes commonly used are V 4^' x 9" x and 
1' 1 X 0 X 2'1 8(> no other sizes were also used, and 
I measured one brick nineteen inches long. The fouhdations 
are of unusual depth. Those of the walls six feet i ) thickness 
are carried down sixteen feet, and those of the thicker walls 
twenty foot from the surface of the mound. Tho cells as 
they now exist have no entrances. Evidently the whole 
suporstructuro bus fallen in, and we now see only the 
massive foundations. Tho exceptional solidity of the 
foundations indicates that tho superstructure must have been 
of oonsidorablo height and weight, but no materials exist 
from which any inference can bo drawn as to the character 
of the elevation. 

A quantity of cowrie shells was found in the central cell 
on the eastern side of courtyard No, II. Votive tablets, 
of the kind commonly called ** Buddhist seals,'* have been 
found in considerable numbers in several of the cells. 
I understand that many of these were given to Dr. Hoey, 
my predecessor as Commissioner of Gorakhpur, who has 
taken them to Europe. I have obtained seven specimens. 

No. I is an irregular ball of grey clay, pierced, about an 
inoh in diameter, stamped on one side with the inscription 
•Sri Bhagava, EfhrVWy in mediaeval letters of about the 
tenth century. \ 

No. II is a circular disk of red day, convex on the blank 
side, and stamped on the obverse in a circular incuse with 
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a legend of six Unes in minute oliirsetcrs. The legend 
seeios to be the so-ceUed ** IBttddlllht etreed/* beginning Fe 
dharmnia Mu prabhavd^ wbtoh is i4ally the mantra of the 
MahSySna seot. This object is *95" in diameter. 

No. Ill is a similar object in grey clay, slightly larger, 
being 1*1" in diameter. The legend is the same as on 
No. II. 

Nos. lY and V arc exactly alike, and seem to be stnick 
from a single die. Each is an oval tablet of reddish clay 
long, pointed at the top, with a deep oval incuse, 
containing the figure of a goddess, probably Sri or Lak^mlt 
the goddess of good foitune, facing front, seated on a lotus 
flower, with her left leg tucked up and right Ic^g hanging 
down. A miniature ^tQpa, with tall pointed hti in three 
stages, is above each shoulder, and under the ntUpa over the 
left shoulder there is a six*petalled flower. The inscription 
is on both sides of the goddess and below her. It is the 
** Buddhist creed.” 

Nos. VI and VII resemble Nos. IV and V in shape, but 
aie slightly smaller, being about 3^" in length. A seated 
Buddha in the bhanmparia attitude, with his right hand 
pointing to the ground, is substituted for the goddess. The 
legend is stamped at the sides of and below the image and 
is the ** Buddhist creed.” The Btdpa» at the shoulders are 
similar to those on Nos. IV and V, but the six-petulled 
flower is wanting. 

The characters in all the tablets Nos, II to VII are 
certainly not very ancient.^ They soem to me to date from 
about the sixth or seventh century a.d. The alphabet of 
the Buddha tablets is perhaps rather older than that of the 
goddess tablets. 

The only recognizable coin which was brought to me was 
a common coin of a king of Jaunpur in the fifteenth century, 
but much worn ancient copper coins are sometimes found. 


» Nw. Ij V, and VII acoomnsny this paper, and are at Uw disMad flw 
Society. »bo Piaie. The other spedmens hare been depodted m the Lneknow 
ProTiBcial Mnaeaii. 
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No inwriptioa other tbaa the legends on the tablets has 
jet been disoovered. 

The Sohnag tehlets closely resemble in general character 
those found at Pakna- Bihar in the Farrukhabad District, 
Irhioh have been described and fllaslrated by Cunningham ^ 
As at Pakna>Bihar, the Sohnag tablets are frequently found 
enclosed in bolls of cloy. 

The plans show the extent to which the main building has 
been excavated. The largest quadrangle, that to the north, 
has not yet been touched. The object of the excavator 
being to obtain bricks for railway ballast, the rubbish which 
fills the interior of the cells has rarely been disturbed, and 
in consequence many small objects, no doubt, remain to be 
discovered. The six small mounds to the west have not 
been disturbed. They are probably stupas. 

The small mound marked ^"samddh** near the flight of steps 
was opened by me and proved to be the tomb of a fahir, who 
had been buried, us usual, in a sitting position. I replaced 
and covered up his bones, which were accompanied by the 
olay beads of his rosary. 

It is, I think, impossible to doubt that the main building 
is a monastery. The tablets show that it was a monastery 
of Buddhists of the Muhuyatia sect. The style of the 
masonry proves that the building is much more ancient 
than the objects found in it which have been above described. 
At the Commissioner's house in Gorakhpur there is a terra* 
ootta seated Buddha about a foot and a half high, which has 
a much more archaic appearance than the seals. It came 
from Sohnag, as also did a broken stone stool which is kept 
with it. Such stone stools, as is well known, are commonly 
found in the ruins of Buddhist monasteries.^ 

Although the remarkable remains at Sohnag are for tho 
first time rendered intelligible by the recent oxcavations and 
the description in this paper, they have been more or less 
known for many years. 

^ “ AiflLaH>logioBl Sumy Bmiii/* voL iii, pp. 85^8, pi. zii. ^ 

* I gSTe ProffiSBor Bhys Dandi umwisiBiii ofa lafge black ftone votive tablet, 
«r ** seal,^* from Sohnfig, inscribed in cnanieten of about the iftb century. The 
Inseripkion bad contained a royal genealogy. 
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Buehanaii- Hamilton hoaid of ihotti, and amt a natifo 
draughtsman to viait thenii who made diawinga of aome of 
the modiaoral Hindu atatuea in tiie shrines on the aurfaoo 
of the mound.^ 

The ruins were again and more fully described by 
Mr. William Crooke, I.C.S., who seryed for a considerable 
time in the Gorakhpur District about twenty -five years 
ago. When Mr. Oronke visited Sohnug no exoavationa had 
been made, and it was impossible to say accurately what 
buildings it contained.*’ lie estimated the height of the 
most elevated part of the mound at 50 feet, and conjectured 
that it was probably a stupa, ** the lower portion (which 
shows traces oi a quadrangular building) being u Buddhist 
monastery and apartments for ascetics.” I agree with 
Mr. Crooke that a stupa probably existed on the highest 
part of the mound, now crowned by the temple of 
Gaurlsankar. 

Mr. Crooke was in error in supposing the images in 
the modern temples on the ruins to be Buddhistic. They 
are ordinary Brahmanioal statues of Siva and Parvali 
(Gaurlsankar), Yisnii, etc. 

The hero Parana Rama is specially venerated nt Sohnug, 
and a fair in his honour is held on the drd of iho bright 
half of the month Baisukh (April-May) in the open space 
to the north of the monastery, as shown in the map.* 
Probably this fair is a survival of some Buddhist holiday. 

Mr. Crooke says that the ancient name of Sohnag was 
Nagpur. According to Buchanan- Hamilton, “the original 
name of the place was Nagar.” 

The Brahmanioal legends about the place, which are cited 
by Mr. Crooke and the earlier writer, are not worth repeating. 

Sohnag, as Mr. Crooke observed, is one of a seriM of 
ancient sites extending from the crossing of the Ghagra 
river (also called Deoha) along the northern road through* 
Kaaia to Nepal. The present crossing-place is at Bhagalpur 


» <<Es8ftem India,” voL ii, p. 361 , pi. iv. (Lradon, 18^0 
• Gasetfeeer of tho Korth-wifcern Profinoes, vol. vi, pp. 644 - 646 . (Allahabad* 


last.) 
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on the Gorakhpur side, and Turtipar on the Baliyi, or 
southern, side of the river. A huge dih or mound of rains 
called Ehairigarh is close to Turtipar. A great railway 
bridge is now being constructed between Bhagalpur and 
Turtipar. 

A pillar ' at Bhagalpur is inscribed with a record of 
twenty-one lines in mediaeval characters, supposed to date 
from the tenth century. This inscription does not seem to 
have been ever praperly edited.^ 

An old ferry used also to exist at Miiil, about four miles 
north of Bhiigalpur. The two ferries may be regarded as 
.one. Two roads go northwards from the river bank. One, 
running almost due north, passes the niicicnt Jain site of 
Eahaoib, four miles beyond ]\lail.* About two and a half 
miles further norih then' is a mound of ruins at Chero' 
SSeven miles further north the traveller reaches tlio very 
extensive remains of KhukhunH (Khukhundo), which are 
almost, if not quite, conterminous with ruins at Nonkhar, 
throe miles to tho north-east.^ From Nonkhar to the 
celohrutod ruins at Bisanpur, near EasisT, so long erroneously 
reputed to be tho site of Eusaiiugara,* the distance due 
north is about twenty -two niiles. T do not know whether 
ancient remains exist in this interval or not. From 


* An oyo-fopy <»f liiion of tho inscription w "ivcii in ** Eastern India,” 
vol. ii, pi. V, p. 8Q5. Cuiiiiin^biun^H asmstaut, Mr. Garrick, has publidied 
photof^nliH of tho pillar and tho insiription (**l(opoiN,” vul. xvi, pis. xxx 
and xxxi), from whicn tho rword mijcht \w edited. Hut it is j7rt5atly mutilated. 
Tho pillar is oIohc to tho hank ot tho river. 

* An eye-copy of tho inscription on tho Kahaorii pillar was published in 
” Eastern India',” %ol. ii, pi. v, whore the name ot tho mIIa^o Kahaum appeara 
nudor the dlMfi^ise of Knngfio. Tho document nns correctly odited and tranuated 
by Dr. Fleet (” Gupta Inscriptions ”). It re<'onl« the deilication of the five Jain 
imaK«B curved on the pillar by one Madra, at Kakubhnfcriima (Kahauih), in the 
roifps of Skanda Gupta, in tne year 141 of the Gupta era, corrosporann to 
A.u. 459. A gwid photograph of the pillar by Mr. Garrick will be fouim in 
pi. xxix of vol. xvi of tho ** Roporta.” 

* NonkhSr is now a railway station on the Bengal and North-Weiteni 
Railway. Cunnuigham published a sltf hi description of the Khukhunh nuns 
in Tol. i of the ” Remits/’ pp. 8A-91, pi. xwiii. Ho calls the plaee 
Khukhnndo, and says that the original name was Ki^kindapura. I have always 
hoard the name pronounced withont the d. 1 regret that 1 bate not^viiiM 
the mins. 

* These remains are fully described in my monograpb entitled ** The ReimSmi 
near Xiisia” (Allahabad, 1896). 
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Bisftnpnr and EasiS a Buddhist pilgrim would march north- 
east, cross the river Gandak, abd so arrive at Laufiya,' and 
there meet the Nej^ road from PStaliputra (Patna) and 
Yaisali (BasSrh). The second road from the Bhugalpur 
or Mail ferry runs in a north-easterly direction towards 
Suran, and pasaes Sohniig, which is about four miles duo 
east from Eahitoiii. Many other ancient mounds exist in 
the neighbourhood. They are being freely dug up for 
railway bullust. 

Surprise may probably bi' felt becausi> I have not stopped 
the excavations at Sohnilg. When I heard of thorn in 
January, 190U, the excavations had already continued for 
a year, and about half the building, or more, had bocu 
destroyed. The right of excavating the bricks had bi>en 
sold by the owners of the villagi* for a trifling sum, 
Rs. 300, or £ 20 , I believe, to the contractor. Nobody had 
any notion that such an enormous mass of bricks would be 
proved to exist, and the contractor has consequently made 
a small fortune. 

The excavation having gone so far, I thought it useless 
to stop it. Moreover, the mound, while unexplored, was 
unintelligible. The excavations have revealed the plan of 
the building, and may at any moment yield inscriptions 
or other objects of great interest. The preservation of the 
mere bricks of the foundation is of slight importance. Onc(>^ 
the plan has been accurately described and recorded it makes 
little matter whether the bricks are still in the foundations 
or not. The superstructure disappeared long ago. I hare 
given the contractor stringent orders to send in all objecta 
discovered. He gave, as already noted, a large number to 
Br. Hoey, and the few since found have been willingly 
. given to me. After full consideration of the question I did 
Dot feel justified in stopping the excavations. 
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Ari, XIX. — Noten on the MSS. of the Turll Tejrt of Bdbar*o 
Memoirs. ByANNEriE S. Bl\erii)CiB. 

The information contained in the following notes on the 
MSS. of the Turk! text of Bdbar’s autobiography I baTe 
not seen put together elsewhere. It is offered as an esf 
interim contribution towards a better knowledge of the 
Turk! text. 

The notes enumerate with some detail all the MSS. of 
which I have learned that the} exist or have existed, viz. : 

I. Babar’s autograph MS. 

II. Ehwitja Eilan’s MS. 

III. (Hum<7yiiu’s transcript ) 

IV. Elphiiistone MS. 

V. British Museum MS. 

VI. India Office MS (Bib. Leydeniana). 

VII. Asiatic Society of Bengal MS. 

VIII. Mysore MS. (Tipii’s), 

IX. Bibliotheca Lindesiuna MS. 

X. Hydenlbad MS. 

XI. St. Petersburg University Library MS. 

XII. St. Petersburg Foreign Office MS. 

XIII. St. Petersburg Asiatic Museum MS (SenkovakI), 

XIV. Bukhara MS. 

XV. Nazar Bay Turkestan! MS. 

Two titles seem to bo used for these* MSS., viz. TOzuk^U 
bdbari and Bdbarndma. A third name — Bdhariyah^ 
given to the work in the last of the St. Petersburg fragmento 
(cL No. XII). BSbar uses tis a common noun when 
speaking of his writings. The title Wdgt^dM^bdbnri, when 
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used ezaotljr^ seems to apply to the Persian translation only. 
The colophon of the St. Petersburg Asiatic Museum MS. 
supplies a new name, Waqdyi^^ndnia-i-pddahdhl. 

For help in preparing these notes, I have to thank 
Mr. A. G. Ellis for his invaluable guidance amongst the 
catalogues and books used in the British Museum ; Mr. G. 
Salemann (director of the St. Petersburg Asiatic Museum, 
and compiler with Baron v. Bosen of the Oriental MSS. 
Gatalog^e of the St Petersburg University Library, 1888), 
for most useful and exquisitely framed notes on the Russian 
Turkl texts; Professor Nicolas Feodorovitclio EatanofE, of 
the Kazan University, for much useful infonuation and the 
trouble taken in collecting it ; Mr. N. Schilder, director 
of the St. Petersburg Public Library ; Miss Fanny Toulmin 
Smith, together with other friendly help, for a translation 
of Ilminski*8 preface ; Mr. William Irvine ; Professor 
£. Denison-Boss ; and Mr. W. Hall QriflSh and Mr. E. do 
Necanda-Tropku, who both helped mo with Ilminski’s preface. 
For the loan of MSS. I have to thank the Bibliotheca 
Lindesiana, the India Office, and the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and I am indebted to Professor Robert K. Douglas 
for enabling me to use these MSS. under his charge at the 
British Museum. Those who have worked much at the 
British Museum realize from time to time that one is made 
free of its vast resources and that it is ti uly our own national 
and individual possession. For this reason it does not always 
occur to us to express the gratitude we really feel, for its 
hdpfulness and generous collaboration. 


1. Smperor Bdbar^a autograph MS. 

Oertain divergencies in the substance of the Turk! texts 
have suggested to me that BSbar put fo^h two versions 
of his autobiogiaphy, a first whiesh was tesed on a diary 
and a second which was in parts revised and polished. 
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• • 

The Bt Petersburg MSS. appear to ma tp bare desamUed 
from the first edition^ tba Elphinatoue MS and its aUisa 
from the second. In speaking ol the Eussian Foreign 
Office MS. (No. XII) I hare named some points which 
suggested this as possible. Their worth can only be judged 
by expert examination. 

Whether any MS. that may be ranked as autograph stiU 
survives I am not able to say. A little hope encircles 
some of the Russian set, and there are special features 
of the Elphinatone which forbid its exclusion until farther 
examination of it has been made. Unfortunately I have 
not been able (o tind this most valuable copy. 

The date of composition of even the earlier and elaborated 
portion of the Tuzak-i^hdban or Bdharn^ma is fixed by 
internal evidence as being late in the author’s reign. This 
is pointed out by Mr. Erskine ; M. Pavet de Courtoille 
supports it by citation of evidence, and to this evidence 
more might be added. The whole of the work (which, 
however, seems to be based upon a diary) appears to have 
been written in Hindustan, where perhaps it filled the 
tedious leisure of hot seasons. 

A portion of the BtLbarndma and a transcript of that 
portion (cf. No. II) existed prior to March 5th, 1529, since 
the transcript was despatched on this day to Samarqand.^ 
That BSbar was working much later we gather from 
Gulbadan Begam. She went to Hindustan with Maham 
Begam, who reached Agra on June 27tb, 1529. Several 
moptbs later she acoompuniod Babar and Mahafn to 
Obttlpur and Sikrl. In her narrative of incidents of this 
epeursion she names a building in Sikrf where her royal 
father used to sit and write his book,” and these words, 
with their context, allow the inference that he was doing 
so at the time of her visit, Le. later than the 
pipage ” (Mams., 425). The manuscript fiagipents which 
are attached to No. XII, reproduced by Ilminaki and made 
lipHicr by Pavet de ^uvteiUVi e^rry down tip narrative 

^ Msoiim of BStor, Lsyimi sad Enkiao, p. 40$. 
f.a.A.s. liHIO. 


30 
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whick is, in them, attributed to Babar, to within a few 
weeks at most of his death on December 26th, 1630. 

II. Khic(\ja KtlnWa M8. 

This is the transcript already named as despatched on 
March' 5th, 1529, to Samarqand. Of its survival I have 
no information. It was sent to Khwuja Kilun (a Samarqand 
khte^a and not Babar’s intimate friend of the same title), 
who, having been on a visit at Babar’s Court in Agra, took 
leave to return home on February 1st, 1529. He had 
preferred a request for a copy of Babar’s book, and under 
date March 7th, 1529, the Emperor notes its dispatch to him. 

Of this MS., then, it is known that it was not carried 
beyond March, 1529. Also that it did not contain 
Humuyun’s notes of 1553-4 (961 h. Cf. No. III).' In 
this last particular it agrees with St. Petersburg No. XII. 

A minute point as to the date of this trafiscript is seen 
by considering the following parallel passages from the 
Persian and English voifsions. For the sake of comparison 
the Turk! and French are added. 

I.O., Fers., No. 29 and No. 3,405 (old numbering) : 

CajlsicwMil 

Memoirs, p. 405 : 

'*Ehwaja Eiliiii, Khwaja Yahia’s grandson, had asked for 
II copy of the Memoirs” memoirs] “which I had 

written. I had formerly ordered a copy to bo made, and 
now sent it by Sherek.” 

Ilminski, p. 469, 1. 12 : 
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Pavet de Oourtoilley 836 : 

^^Khwija Etlan, petit«ffl« de Xhwaja Tabia, m*avait 
demand^ une copie dea mdmoihNi que j^dtaia on train 
d^dcrire ; je la fia exdcuter en effot et cbargodi Sherok 
de la lui remettre/* 

With the deference natural towards 3Ir. Erskine, I suggest 
that his formerly” perhaps implies a time unnecessarily 
remote. Isiiktdh kundnda hudam may reefer only to the 
interval between the request and its fulfilment by despatch 
of the copy, i.e. during the visit of Khwiija Eilun to Agra 
or oven after his departure. If the copy had existed before 
the Khwuja left Agra, it would have been natural for him 
to receive it before he left. 

In rendering namhia hhamd by “had written” is not 
the subjective force of ahamd wasted ? Cannot natinhia 
nhavad contain tho idea of “whatever might have been 
written,” i.e. incomplete as it was, and thus indicate a time 
less remote and definite than does “ had written ” ? Mltalbkl 
could also yield a fuller notion than “ bad written,” 
e.g. “ kept asking,” or “ used to ask,” either of which 
forms would modify tho senso as to time of transcription. 

III. {Emperor Hurndyun^s TramcripL) 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the solo evidence 
of the existence of this MS. is afforded by a maiginal note 
of the Emperor Humayun upon a copy of the TUzuk^i* 
idbari, and by Mr. Erskine’s translation of that note. The 
words of the translation (Mems., 303) are as follows : — 

“Now that I am forty-six, I, Mulmmmad Humayun, am 
transcribing a copy of these Memoirs from tho copy in bis 
late Majesty’s own hand-writing.” 

Some doubt having arisen in my mind about this passage, 
I have not ventured to include Humayiln’s transcript 
amongst MSS. of which the existence is established. The 
matter is of great interest, for the words just quoted and 
their context are valuable both historically and critically. 
They are a part of one of two notes ma^ by Humayun 
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£id which Mr. Erskine aays occur iu the Elphinstone Turk! 
text, i.e. that with which he collated his finished work. 
They do not appear in all the TurkI texts. (This point 
is taken up in each section of these notes.) One only 
appears in any of the considerable number ' of MSS. of the 
Persian translation iu which I have looked for them. 

Of Huinayun’s two notes, the second concerns a fruit 
— the nmratphul (Mems., 329, n.). Of this it is sufficient 
to say here that it is not found in any MS. — TurkI or 
Persian — to which 1 have had access. The Elphinstone, 
I regretfully repeat, has eluded my search. 

The first note (Mems., 302-3) is that of which part has 
been quoted. It is necessary to consider it somewhat in detail. 
I must then leave it to scholars to judge whether it justifies 
the admission of “ Huiniiynn’s Transcript ** amongst f^cts. 

T cannot quote the note in TurkI because I have not seen 
it in that tongue.^ It is given below in full from Persian 
and Englisli versions ; the former is strictly the source of 
the latter, since it is un extract from B.M. Add. 26,200, 
from which Mr. Erskine translated. 

B.M. Add. 26,200, f. 248, 1. 6: 

V. jv cLr-* 

^ 

^ LtL jji; Jib 

Mems., 302—3: 

** (At this same station and this same day, the razor or 
scissors were first applied to Humuyun’s l^rd. As my 

> Mr. Erskine worked from two Ferbien MSS., i.e. B.M. Add. 26,200 sad 
B.M. Add. 26,201 (Mr. Metcalfe's), the latter bein*?. ho says, ^*di€eeCifie sad 
incorrect." In these more facile days was easily able to esaaalt 

a round dosen. ^ 

’ Dr. Eeyden'e mannspiiiit translation from the TurU {pres no help, booaam 
it ends hefore the notes of Humarnn are retched. 
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bonouved father oiontions in tbeee commentaries the tiiifti 
of his first ttsin^ the rasor^ in humble emulation of him 
I have commemorated the same oircumstsnee regarding 
mjsolf. 1 was then eighteen years of age. Now that I am 
forty-six. T, Muhammad Humuytin, urn transcribing a oopy 
of those Memoirs from the copy in bis late Majt'sty's own 
hand-writing.)** 

Having had occasion, on another ground, to note the 
occurrence of this passage in the Turk? and Persian versions 
of the autobiography of Babar, I looked for it in all 
available MSS. I found it in none of the Turk!, but in at 
least fourteen of the Persian. Reiterated perusal awakened 
some deferential uncertainty us to Mr. Erskiue’s reading. 
It was a most regretful doubt, since this rendering not 
only provides a critical tost of some points in the history 
of the MSS.y but is full of human interest. Everyone would 
prefer to leave the king-in-cxile to his pious task, untroubled 
by criticism. Everyone, too, who has enjoyed Mr. Erskine*8 
writings, must desire to find him always in the right. 

At this point occurred one of those fortuitous dovetnilings 
which now and then fit into one’s work the exact thing it 
needs. Mr. Beveridge, writing from India about a remark- 
able Persian Wdqi*dt~i~bdbarl which he bad seen in Alwnr, 
observed that it, as well as the lithograph of Mirza Mtih. 
HhirazI, contains a copyist’s uute on the shaving passage ” 
(i.e. Humayun’s note; Mems., 302- '1). to the effect that 
this passage was copied from Humayun’s own handwriting.^ 

‘ The Shir&zi possajife (171, foot), confused and deftM-tiTe in spA^ral places, 
rnna thns 

b iji^\ jjj 

(f j.J^) ^ u7 j-i <'*"•!<•'««) JuJy 

tJSi ^ CT* 
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Seen by the light of this remark, the questioned portion 
of Humayun’s note, i.e. from iar san cAoAa/, appears to me 
to read more naturally thus : — 

I am 46. Signed [i.e. he writes, Muh. Humayun.” 

“ Copied from a copt/ of a cojyy of the blessed handwriting of 
His Mqfestg** (Humuyiiu). 

The eentenoe italicized would then read as a scribe’s note. 

As is well known from Mr. Erskine’s preface to the 
Memoirs, he translated from the Persian text, and collated 
his finished work with the Turk! MS. which Dr. Leyden had 
used. He writes (preface, vii) : *‘From some marginal notes 
which appear on both copies of the translation [Persian, B.M. 
Add. 26,200 and 20,201] as well as on the TurkI original 
[Elphinstone MS.], it appears that the Emperor Humayun 
.... had transcribed the Memoirs with l^is own hand.” 

Now the Persian note (Mems., 802-3) on which is based 
the statement that a transcript was made by Humayun, 
is not ** marginal” in either of the above-named Persian 
texts. These two only wore used by Mr. Erskine. In botii, 
the whole of the passage which Mr. Erskine attributes to 
Humayiin, is incorporated uncritically in the text. Nothing 
differentiates it in any way. This is true also of all the 
other Persian MSS. that I have examined. 

Mr. Erskine, however, chose to use the word ” marginal.” 
This raises the ^^urmise that the note may be truly marginal 
in the Elphinstone TurkI MS., since if Mr. Erskine had seen 
it embodied only in the text, TurkI or Persian, it seems 
probable that some word other than ** marginal ” would have 
passed from his pen, e.g. interpolated or reproduced from 
n marginal note. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that his considered translation was made from the Persian, 
and that he oollatod only with the TurkI. If in collating 
he had had revealed to him by a marginal note on the 
TurkI MS., a fact, veiled in the Persian wording, of such 
great interest as the oopying of Babar’s book by Aumayitn, 
it would have accorded with his practice in the case of 
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Firiants elsewhere for him to oomment upon the dtscoTery 
and upon the Tariation of the texts* 

If Mr. Erskine’s reading be oorreot and indisputably based 
on the Turkli the copyists of the Persian MBS. have gone 
wrong, since they vary the note as their copies descend from 
the original. (Cf. Table, infra.) The reading adopted by 
the later scribes is of course of little weight, since this is 
due to the iiiitiativo of the earlier ones and in particular 
and chief of the earliest. 

The later copyists indicate for their work three degrees 
of descent from the source, viz. : 

4 3 2 1 

(а) Copied from a copy of a copy of the handwriting. 

Going back a step, the passage stands : 

2 1 

(б) Copied from a copy of the handwriting. 

Earlier than this must have been a form of which I have 
no examples, viz. : 

2 l 

(c) Copied from the handwriting. 

Perhaps this (c) existed only in the TurkI texts. 


It seems that the first scribe, i.c. he who wrote as in 
example (c), either did not read what Humuyun wrote in 
the way Mr. Erskine has read and translated, or that he 
did not set down his reading so clearly as to prevent his 
anocessor from falling into error and adding a ^ nag// 

Both the Persian texts used by Mr. Erskine are worded 
like example (a), which allows the inference of three 
deaoenta from the ** blessed handwriting.’’ How would 
Mr. Erskine have worded his translation if example (i) 
had been before himP 

If the whole of the note under discussion be attributed, 
as Mr. Erskine has attribnted it, to one hand— HumSyuii’i^ 
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the Miding is straigtheBed by the use of dn in &n ^azrM 
and not aln. But if the words lluh. IIuniayuQ ’’ be taken 
as a sigdUtare and the following words as a copyist’s note^ 
the scribe would have no reason to make a distinction 
between Babar and Humuyuni and the grammatical force 
of dn would be less. As Mr. Erskino read the passage, dn 
is applied to the one person named by Humuynn, i.e. Babar. 

Hr. Erskino’s reading is not without a grammatical 
difficulty, since ** Muh. HumSyiin ” is the nominative of 
ntanjdl 9/iud. Two other points attract attention in 
Mr. Erskine’s translation — 


(1) To allow of it, either the word nnql, used without 
limitation, must be read in two senses in the same sentence ; 

(2) Or the passage contains the information <hat Babar 
wrote down two MSS., since Humsiyun transcribes from the 
duplicate (copy, naqi) of His Majesty’s handwriting. 


Mr. Erskine uses ^copy’ as equivalent to ‘MS.’ Oan 
a first autograph MS. bo truly called, Anyhce, a copy (i.e. 
us we speak of one book in an edition), or Persice, naql, 
a duplicate P 

If nagl bo read as ‘ narrative,’ the main difficulties would 
remain. 

If one were to readjust a little and let in a copyist to 
account for one nagl, an objection of a different nature 
would be started. Humayun would commemorate the 
descent of his transcript from Babar, to the scribe, to 
himself-*Bn undignified and improbable ‘switchback.’ 

So much has of necessity been said as to the Persian 
MSS. that a few discursive complementary words further 
may be allowed. 

In the thirteen MSS. tabulated below, the note attributed 
by Mr. Erskine to Humlfyun is essentially identical as fkr 
as and inclusive of the words J^rara^hu, Mah Mumdydm. 
The i^ord was perhaps a puzzle to some of 
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tfte wribea ; it tikM wnm ionm, nvnr mnm iIm fgituitd, 
«ad hu MOMtimes a vagtaat dot* 

After (he word ” the MSS. ahow a good deel 

of variatioii. This may be aeon in (be following table. It 
{■eludes some details of reference, and, moreover, indicates 
some oorrospondence between the date of the MSS. ani 
their degree of descent. 

* illustrating tlu* niio til the Ar. I in this otpiassiou, Mr. William Inrini 
roi^rn4 mo to thu insiiiptioii under tho portrait of Jahangir nhieh p. Ul 
s>f Mr. W. Foster's ** Embassy of Sir Tliomas Hm*/' and vhere the paitlM 
expn^ssion nltjuma^hu is used. Tht ^ would explain the abnormal mhn oi 
which Mr. WoUaston comments (J.K.A.S., Jan., 1000, p. 71]* Mr. Irvine 
has mentioned to me unothiT instance <»1 himint^ht^ which oensn in 
the colophon oi a B.M. PtiMaii MS., b) Jah&a-ara Deganit 

•daughter oi Shah-jahaii. 
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* 

lY. Elphimtom M& : Ttaui^i^habm {Mma., 183 «,). 

This is the copy ti^iislated from by Br. l^eydeo, and with 
it Mr* Erskine collated his finished work. It was purchased 
in Peshawar by Mr. Elphinstone when on his mission to 
Kabul in 1809. On Br. Leyden’s death it would seem 
to hare met with some misadventure, since Mr. Erskine 
speaks of it as ** fortunutely recovered ” by Mr. Elphiiistonoi 
who had believed it sent to Europe with l)r. Leyden’s 
papers. Mr. Elphiu stone, having again become possessed 
of it, sent it to Mr. Erskine, and thus ‘‘reduced” him, 
“ though heartily sick of the task, to the necessity of 
oommenoiog work once more,” i.e. of collating his own 
translation from the Persian and incorporation of Leyden’s 
translation from the Turk?, with Loydem’s original. This 
will have occurred befoie 1810, the date of completion 
of the Memoirs. Since that time I have found only one 
mention of the MS., viz. in a manuscript note made by 
Mr. Erskine and dated 1848, and I have not found the 
MS. It is one of special value and interest; by dwelling 
at length on my inability to find it, information may bo 
obtained and the precious volume located. 

Mr. Erskinc’s note is made upon a flyleaf of the B.M. 
Tiizuk-i-bdbnri (Add. 26,324), which was once his own. 
This MS. is imperfect and disarranged. Mr. Erskine has 
analyzed its contents. The analysis is followed by the 
remark : — “ N.B. The folios 38 are wanting in 
Mr. Elphinstonc’s copy of the original, urnr in the library 
of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh** The whole 
entry is signed by Mr. Erskine, and is dated Edinburgh^ 
2Sth Becember, 1848. 

Led by this note, which was and is my only clue to tbe 
M8., I wrote to the Keeper of the Advocates’ Library, 
Mr. J. T. Clark, for permission to see it. Ho replied that 
the Advocates’ Library did not possess the MS., and 
incidentally mentioned that a copy of the Hemoin (Leyden 
and Erskine) had been missing for more than thirty years. 
After fruitloss enquiry elsewhere for tbe MS., I acted upon 
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* 

thd ooiDcidence of learning the lots of the translation when 
I had sought the original and troubled the Keeper with 
questions os to the receipt of the Memoirs. It was possibly 
tt gift, I thought, and some record of this might name 
the MS. This slender clue failed. The annals of the 
Library lead to the view that Mr. Erskine’s work was 
received in due course under the Cop}^right Acts. The 
Keeper assures me as to the MS. that “recent exhaustive 
enquiries have failed to show that it has ever been the 
property of the Faculty of Advocates, there being no entry 
of it in either of the catalogues of the MSS., nor is it in the 
manuscript collection uncataloguedy as a recent individual 
examination of the contents of the MS. Room shows.’’ The 
italics are the Keeper’s. The word so distinguished is 
depressing to those who do not know the safeguards^ of the 
Library. 

Of coarse, even Mr. Eiskiuc may have"* been mistaken, 
but the reasons \vhich led me to trouble the Keeper with 
repeated enquiries and to hope for success arc not light. 
They are — 

(1) Mr. Eiskine’s own intimate knowledge of and interest 
in Mr. Elphiiistono’s MS. Tiiis interest was peisistent, as 
is shown by the memorauduiu just quoted, which was made 
thirty-two years after he had finished his translation. His 
literary work, however, had been faithful to Babnriana, 

(2) Mr. Erskine made the note in the close neighbourhood 
of the Advocates’ Library, i.e. in Edinburgh. 

(3) The note is not hasty or casual. The information 
as to location of the MS. is designed and carefully inserted. 

The MS. may be in private hands. It is not in any of 
the groat libraries of London, Oxford, or Cambridge. It 
is not any one of the other MSS. enumerated in these notes. 
This is shown by consideration of their respective contents. 
It would be truly regrettable if it were lost. It has qtecial 
featnres of great interest, and in partici^ar the note 
which might decide the question of HumaySn’s transoript, 
Mr, Brskino describes it us “ very correct ” and “unfortunately 
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tnoompleta/* Its i^ootinuoui tuMiitfve ends before ibe battle 
of Kbaowa^ (Meins*, 355 n.), and a sliert fragment onljr 
folloers (Hems., 382 top to 38® top). It is unique amongst 
tbe TurkI texts which I havo seen or know, in tlie partioular 
tbat it contains both the notes of Hamuyuii. This k 
a remarkable distinction. The notes may be autographic. 

In quoting the amrntphut note (Mems., 330 n ), Mr. Erdcine 
says : There is in the Turk! copy the following note of the 
Emperor Ilutnuytin. It is not found in either of the Persian 
translations." Unfortunately ho does not quote any Tuiki 
words, and it is only from his preface that one infers the 
note to be ** marginal." It would be most useful to know 
in what way the note is vouched for in the Turk? as 
Humayfin’s If with ham^'a-hn^ this would throw light on 
the other. 

Dr. Tjoyden, as has been said, gives iin help, his MS. 
ending at a point some eighty pages earlier in the Memoirs* 

V. B.M. AtliU 20,32^1. (Title absent.) 

Mr. Erskine gives, on a flyleaf of this book, the following 
account of its contents : This volume contains scattered 
fragments of the original Turk? Commentaries of Babar, 
being apparently some leaves preserved from a copy that 
had gone to pieces, and which have been bound together 
out of order. These fragments an« six in number, with 
a portion of a tailpiece containing the name of the 
transcriber and the date of tianscTiption. The following 
taUe will assist in restoring them to their proper place." 
. . . . "N.B. The folios 25-38 r. are wanting io 

Mr. Elphinstone’s copy of the original, now in the Libmrj 
dM tbe Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgli. See MemoifS 
of Bibar, p. 865, note." .... (Signed) "William 
Meikme, Edinborghi December 26th, 1846." 

‘ Bv a ^iD of mamm Mr. Eifikiso Micskil l*&D{|Mi (t07> 

iasissa of Xunwa (S66) m the laift of Mr. £l|ihiiii»toai}'a MB. la gio 
pm (307-SS6) oie diria tiot«» wtamng to the Turk! text, sad 
thoa iadiide Hamajfta'e oo the nmratpkul. 
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This volume wm formerly Mr. Erdcine’s, and was given 
to him by Major Yule in 1836. It was therefore not used 
in the preparation of the Memoirs. 

The tsUpieoe states that the MS. was transcribed^ by 
the “ humblest of those who have charge of the kh&mtSdUn, 
Datid, son of 'Ali'u*l-kashmlr!, in 1629-30.” Eight years 
later this same copyist produced a fascinating W&qi*&t->hObati 
(which is catalogued as B.M. Add. 16,623), thus working 
twice after Babar, once on the TurkP and once on the 
Persian. The latter copy was made at Labor in 1638. 

Neither of Humuyiin’s notes occurs in tLis volume ; their 
place falls in a lacuna. 


* TItr (lat43 oi thin transcrqtt and ifai finUhed braulv iohtily to tbe continoed 
intorcflt telt nt AkhnrN Coui't in tho TaiU tc‘\t. Mr. AVilliam Irvine assures me 
that this infttrest persisted much later. ** Turk!/’ n(> wjiitcs to me, ** was spoken, 
i.e. understood, nt thu Mu;^hul ('curt well into the eij(htiM>nth century, and up to 
that time there were numbers of Qalmaq, Uzbak, and (lirgliiz women servantB 
and slaves in the harems. Within 50 or GO )enrs oi the Mughal arrival in 
India, how miu'h more usual must such knowletlgc^ have been.” 

By critics, Bnbar's literary style is accounted one of the best amongst Turk! 
authors. His writings, like Mir *Al! Shir’s, would be a textbook for all who 
read Turk! and uho could get access to thorn. *Abdu-r-rabim presumably made 
acquaintance with them in early youth, since there must have been a strong Turk! 
element in his lather’s housvliuld. His mother was a Mew'atl, and bin father died 
when he was throe ; but Bairam Khan was a tull-bom Turkoman, and of a family 
•0 distinguisht^ amongst the Blm‘k Sheep that tribal position would be a source 
of pride. Bairam w'os great-grandson, through a son, oi *AlI Shir Bahfirlii. 
Hii mother also was of good Turk! birth. One of his wives, Salima, was of the 
tame degree ot descent from *Ali Shir, through a daughter, Pasha. Salima 
married Akbar later, and ^AMu-r-rablm was brought up with Akbar’s sons, of 
whom it is known that at least S&lim learned Turk!. 

*Ah^«r-rahim*B parentage and upbringing presuppose familiarity with the 
Turki language ; his bias to learning presupposes that he would early become 
fhmiliar with one of the masterpiei^es of that tongue. These things would 
naturally suggest him to Akbar as a Rt translator of the TUzuk^i-babari, 

The author of the last fragment of Relir and llminski’s text says, in the 


words of Pavet do Courteille, “ Quant an livre appeld Bdbaripah, MIrzR 



P&vsikda ^asan and Muu. Quli, which was finished in 1686, four yean helm 
*ADdu-r-Tah!m*8, is pass^ over by contemporaries. It may be notM here that 
the B.M. copy of this tranalatum does not contain Humayhn^s notes. They M 
in a IstfiNM. 

[Cf. Pm Cat., Rteu, p. 799; 1.0. Cat., «.r. JTSqi^t-uiibaH i Bodl. 
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VL /Mtf&i Office MS., Mib. Ui/^M$na, Jto. 178. (No title.) 

The India Office enjoys the reputation of possoising an 
unusually fine copy of the Tu|4l! nzuk^ubdbarL Several 
d prwri considerations lead to the expeotatiou that this 
will be the Mysore MS. (Tlpu^s), but the only example 
of our T&zuk to be found in the Library is the one named 
above, which came from Dr. Leyden’s collection.' 

Everyone approaches a famous MS. with deference and 
pleasurable anticipation, and in the oiise of the I.O. Turkl 
T&zuk-i-bdbap% I most assuredly was not the proof of this 
rule. Unfortunately my respectful attitude towards it has 
been so rudely changed and by a disillusion so complete 
as to be comic. If I dwell upon my experience hoio, it is 
only to emphasize the case of the MS., and for this reason 
the personal intrusion will, I trust, be excused. 

I had asked the lean of this MS., and the I.O. Library 
Committee hod, upon a security bond, heavy as being the 
value of a book, acceded to my request. Pending final 
arrangements, I came to know more of our poverty in this 
Tuzuk, and took alarm at the risk to which a MS. is exposed 
in a private house, since a forfeited bond is no compensation 
for the loss of a \aluablo MS. I accordingly withdrew my 
request for the loan to be made to myself, and later on, 
by the kind intervention of Professor Bobert E. Douglas, 
obtained permission for the MS. to be sent to his safe charge 
in the British Museum. 

* A panage may be appropriateh quoted from the Jwtmal AixaU^ (Jaaaary, 
1842) which ahowt that a bygone tutvant did not clearly dietinguifh belwsm 
Tlpft's MS. and B%b. Lfjfdentana. •• Les M6iiioiree de Babar, * 

fahnient partie de la bibliothSque de Tipp(»u Sahib, tud 4 Mai, 17S0 *' . . • . 
•<la bibhotbdque entidre Inl otfert i I’Kafit India Company, k I’eioqitioa ds 
qinlques naniiMritB reaeirds pour la aocidtd aaiatique.’^ . . . • C US 
anaintCBaat dam eette bibliotimqae, auun one noua liaona dam la j pa a nn ri ie 
tim|ne de Davids one ae tiouve I’original dea Mdmoires.” The writer of tlui 
Wt. howmtr, Omrrti that Dkvidii a>mM Leyden’. M8. ^ Hm 
Bnei Ib& Company*.. “ Henteneenient,” eaye Dandi, “ 1 orig^ oe Mt 
MfngaIntfieeeantexMa aicora,et le If S. ee tronre dan. In MbotlitaM In 
Compt^ dea Indaa. n appaitanait antnfoia au fan Dt. Uydan.” m 
JmmKU AtuUtfm leapa fami %e Myaore MS. to Bib. Leydentana, Ki>. ITS. 
The lanMrii not fe^ in flw libian ; tba latter ia an anflartmeaMlM. B 
ana «t lataat in I83S ttat Daeide ww it, and preanmabty, ainee A. Laydm 4M 
in mi, M had paieed nUKh aailiar into the hnidi of tha Bait India C«Bpmqr< 
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It is with something like consternation that I find 
No. 178 unable to account for its reputation. It discloses 
itsdf so defective as to proToke the surmise that for some 
ninety years it has subaisted, in unquestioned honour, upon 
the fame of another transcript. It has contrived to deceive 
all round, and up till now, since the latest official utterance 
about it flatters it as complete/’ ^ 

The grounds of this unpleasant surmise are as follows : — 

(1) Oompetent advisers assure roo that the transcript ia 
modem and of nineteenth-century date. Its former owner, 
Dr. Leyden, died in 1811. The flyleaves of the binding 
are water-marked Wise & Patch, 1805.”^ 

(2) It carries no credentials either of its own rank or of 
owners earlier than Dr. Leyden. It does not bear the 
stamp of the East India Company or of the India Office. 
The sole indication of its ownership^is^** 

2,638’’ upon a flyleaf, an entry apparently made % its 
entirety in the library to which it passed after Leyden’s 
death, i.e. either that of Fort William in Calcutta or of 
the East India Company in London. (The same flyleaf 
bears a pencilled **85” and an I.O. shelf-mark.) The 
binding is the identical brown of other books formerly 
Dr. Laden’s. The transcript has no distinction : no 
marginal frame, no frontispiece, no colophon, no title, no 
seals, no rubrics ; year runs into year and event into evmt 
in the casual fashion of poorer Persian transcripts. 

Dr. Etbii’s description, which, it should be noted, is 
flaoad amoDgst those of Persian MSS., says nothing of how 
*jer when No. 178 p ass e d into Ihe pos se ssion of the India 
0£Boe. It is catalogued as a W^dqi^dt-i-bdbarl, but it bearsi, 
ftiiotly qpeaking, no title, since these words are casually 
droppod by a hand not the copyist’s on a binder’s flyleaf. 

(A) Che earlier part of the MS. has been much coifeeted> 
tWi^y ankfi with disrespectfiil pen. The comeotiona iamw 

Witt A. anwi|Mww.iM dated |M9. 
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Mtidianljr. Hwtftkw «0oar aft«r iili point l^oriMpi ilM 
■Maoipt ftt (wtifioatioa ktm obsadoiiM. 

A. few of the errore whidk lower the oheraoter of the MS. 
lor Moureoy and csrefol tnnaeription nay be enuincrated: 

(а) Of. nminekt, p. 40, 11. 8 and 6 from foot, "khattfa** 
in each lino. In No. 178, f. 426, the words between 
the two khahfa are absent. On the same page and 
in the last line the same fault ooours between two sL 

(б) On the earlier pages of No. 178 it can bo seen tliat 
a considerable number of omissions have been sup{died 
by marginal corrections in a hand not thi copyist’s. 

(c) No. 178, f. 97a, has a marginal note at the beginning 

of an erased passage, "as in Jd ti tuaAdn-t-dffar 
ff/talat ast." The complomentary nu/iAn is at tho 
foot of f. 986. Thus nearly two folios are inter* 
pointed. This ^ is not a rase of simple misplaced 
folios, since five and a half lines of the text are 
repeated. These are erased by the corrector at the 
beginning of the passage, and occur again f. 99a top. 

(d) No. 178, f. 2236. Here a few words which introduoo 
the story of Baber’s poisoning by Ibrahim’s mother 
(Mems., 347) are followed by a passage about Beg 
Mirak Mughal (Mema, 352, 1. 9 ; cf. Ilminski, 396 
end 402). After a few lines of interpolation the 
poisoning story is resumed. 

Other nmilar errors might be added to this list. 

(4) The MS. is siugularly incomplete. This the following 
taUs (A) endeavours to show. Details are given to fsoilitate 
reference, and these include the initial page of each year. 
The Bn^ish translation is the standard of reference, and 
this reference is farther defined by mention of events. 
Through the events, collation with the French version is 
made facile. 

The table sets down the minimum of /aeutue. A second ' 
taUe (B) notes the gaps by the standard of Ilminski’s 
imprinly and shows the maximnoa proportion of this which 
is con t ai ne d in No. 178. 

fjkae. IMC. St 
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The fimr priaoiiMl gepe in IS 9 , 17B ewalhnr 847 pegee 

of Che Hemoin, vis. : 


w. 

94 to 

240 « 

162- 

4 fp. BapplesHot • 

148 

(*)• 

972 „ 

220 » 

18- 

C pp. „ 

13 

(*). 

sai 

346 


r* 

14 


353 „ 

426 



72 


Memoirs* pages Kist 

by heuHtf in No. 178 

247 


N.B. — BSbar’fl narrative ends with the Gualiir passeget 
Mems., p. 426. The 425 pages include 1!) of Supplement 
(i.e. pp. 123 to 126, 236 to 246, 284 to 289), leaving 
a total of 406 pages of translation. At the most then. 
No. 178 contains the equivalent of 159 out of 406 pagee 
of the Memoirs (425—19 = 406 translation pages of the 
Memoirs. 406 —247 = 159 Memoirs pages in No. 178). 

If we refer No. 178 to Ilininski’s imprint wo 6nd : 


Lacuna (o). 

Ilmiiuki, 111 tu 276 

166 pogOH. 

.. (»). 

„ 306 „ 324 >= 

18 r, 

.. w- 

„ 374 „ 304 

20 „ 

.. (<<)• 

„ 403 „ 404 

01 

Ilminflki’K pages lost by lacunct in No. 178 

294 


N.B. — ^Ilminski’s 494 pages (to the Guuliar passage) are 
equal to 425 pages of the Memoirs. 

At the most then, No. 178 contains the equivalent of 200 
pages out of 494 of Ilminski’s imprint (404—294=200). 

There may be other gaps -in No. 178. I have made no 
ftirther examination. 

Some marginal notes in the earliest pages, it is of interest 
to observe, do not seem to be emendations of mistakes but 
attempts to barmoniae the text with some other. This may 
be a point of great interest in considering the history of 
the MSS. Words axe struck out and others or phrases are 
sabstitnted. This occurs certainly in some places where 
No. 178 is in accord with Ilminski; ag. No. 178, t Oa, 
has two lines marked with a marginal query and the word 
fdg erased. These lines are in accord with Ilminski, where 
the rdq ocours (p. 6). 
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It may bo that No. 178 is a copy made for Pr. Leydeo 
at the time when his interest was first drawn towards 
Babar’s book by acquaintance with the Mysore MS. 
Dr. Leyden obtained it, as may be inferred from the 
watermarks (1805) of the binding, before he became possessed 
of the Elphinstone MS., which was purchased in Peshawar 
in 1808. The intimate relation subnisting between I.O. 
No. 178, and A.S.B. No. 121, is dwelt upon under the 
heading of the latter MS. (No. VIT). Whether their common 
defects are due to the ‘ scamping ’ of their copyists or 
are reproductions from their source, I am unable to say. 

No. 178 is annotated here and there by an English hand, 
in writing which, to the amateur eye, resembles Dr. Leyden’s. 
The same may be said of those Turk! notes which I have 
conjectured attempt to harmonize the text with that of 
some other example.^ Corrections of faults seem to be in 
another hand. 

No. 178 does not appear to have had honour from 
Dr. Leyden. He did not translate from it. Nor, it may 
be added, did Mr. Erskine collate it with his translation 
or name it amongst MSS. which he used or knew. Having 
regard to his account of his work with Leyden’s original 
(Elphinstone MS.), this seems to be an early disparagement 
of the copy. 

It may be that the marginal notes, which appear to aim 
at producing agreement with some other text, are taken 
from the Elphinstone, one of the MSS. which most 
unfortunately I have been unable to trace. 

Three facts, amongst others available, support the statement 
that Leyden did not translate from No. 178, — 

(a) The broken passage about Bubar’s flight from Akhsi 
(Mems., 122) is not in No. 178. It, together with the 
copyist’s note quoted by Mr. Erskine and Dr. Leyden’s 
own ejaculation, occurs in Leydeu’s MS. of his translation 
from the Turk! (cf. B.M. Add. 32,629-30). 

* 

^ Spodmenn of Dr. T^eydan** and Arabic writing can be seen in him 

luaiittiicripi remiiin^ at tUo Britiib Muieum. 
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(b) No* 178 doo8 not eontain HnrnSjOn^s notes; theiF 
place occurs on f. 176a, last line, and the passage (marked 
witli asterisks by llminski) is absent. 

(e) No. 178 ends with a passage corresponding to 
Mems., 3>3. Mr. Elphinstone's MS., which was used both 
by Leyden and by Erskine, ends on Mems., 389 

VII. Amtir Sonet y of Bengal US. 1). No 121 {Cat 1890) : 

“ TUzuk-i-bdbrn 

This MS was formerly the propnty oi the College of 
Fort William, and on this ground may earlier have been 
in Tlpu’s Sahib's library. 

Ignorance ns to the details of the College library system 
forbids my knowing the import of the date given on a book- 
plate which, in this MS., is insciibod *‘C. of F. W., 1825.” 
Many other MSS. formerly in the College and now in the 
India Office Library bear the same date. One has an 
interpolated “ [1809] ” before the 1825. This suggests 
that 1823 is not a date of acquisition, but of binding or 
cataloguing or inspection. 

If it were a date of acquisition, the fact would make 
against the supposition that A.S.B. No. 121 came to the 
College from the Mysore library, because the great gift of 
the Mysore MSS to the College was in 1800 {cired). 

A consideration which predisposes against the conolusion 
that No. 121 was in the royal library at Seringapatam is 
its insignificance. All that has been said of I.O. No. 178 
as an undistinguished MS. may be applied to this one. It 
has no mark of ownership earlier than the College stamp 
with date 1825. 

It is closely related to I.O. No. 178.* Possibly they 
are parallel in descent, and possibly they are source and 
copy. In every point which I have examined they are 
idraticaL By rough computation, the volume of their 

> This I hsvs besa able to tscertsui by Uis courtesy of the ol thi 

AMk SodeW of Beq^, who heve sent it for me to tho Bnlisb MsaNm, 
thmiwfc tho iSd iaiw^oa of Fioteim ^ 
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oontente is the same. Both have the error of transposing 
the poisoning of Babar with tho affair of Beg Mirak. Both 
have been much and carelessly corrected. In both are 
changes which take them out uf verbal agreement with 
Ilminski. Neither has Humayun’s note of Mems., 302-3. 
At the place of its possible occurrence {dircd 339& ; there is 
no paging) the two MSS. are identical, and the text runs on 
from Bahmat ” to the “ Sun in Aries.” 

Unlike LO. No. 178, A.S.B. No. 121 bus a tailpiece. 
It is of no value unfortunately, being merely Tamdm ahud 
ain kitdb ba ^awan-i-mulku4-wahhdh ; tam-^tam'-tamy (These 
words occur also in No. XI, St. Petersburg University 
Library MS.) 

If this wore tho Mysore Tuzuh^ one would expect to find 
its satellite dictionary in the same library. Thia is not 
included in either of the A.S.B. Catalogues, at any rate 
under Stewart’s designation of it — Kitdb-i-far/u nehv turki. 
The size and character of A.S.B. No. 121 arc those noted 
of Tipii’s by Stewart. 

This MS. is shown by the “ No. 241 ” inscribed on a fly- 
leaf to be the example catalogued by Zuhur ‘All Barelawi in 

A. S.B. Cat. 1837. 

VIII. Myaore MS. i^Tipu^a ) : “ Tuzuk-i-hdbarV^ 

This and No. VII may coincide. If they do not, I am 
unable to locate the Mysore MS. 

The only places where I have seen it mentioned by name 
are Stewart’s Catalogue of the Mysore MSS. (1808) and 

B. M. Add. 26,583. This latter is a volume of Dr. Leyden’a 
own manuscript remains, the paper of which is water-marked 

Wise & Patch, 1809.” It contains a list of books 
which “formed part of the library of Tippu Sultan, and 
still [N.B., Dr. Leyden died 1811] remain in the College 
of Fort William, viz. exclusive of those taken to England 
by Marquis Wellesley and of the books prei^nted by the 
prize agents to the Asiatic Society [1808]”’ In this list 
the and its satellite dictionary are catalogued* 
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It is not altogether dear wheOier the MS. went from the 
College of Fort William to the Anatic Society of Bengal 
or to the India Office. Infeientially the following two 
statements oonoem it^ and would locate it in tbo library 
of the A.S.B. : 

(1) Stewart (pref., i) writes* Marquis Wellesley was 
pleased to order [circd 1800 J that the Mysore MSS. should 
be transferred [i.e. from the E.I.C.] to Fort William and 
deposited in the College/’ 

(2) In the Centenary BeviW of the A.S.B., Bobu 
Bajendra Lull Mitter writes (i, 2o) : On the abolition of 
the C. of F. W. the whole of its Sanscrit, Arabian, Persian, 
and Urdu works .... were placed [1835] under the 

custody of the [A.S.B.] Society In 1846 

. . . . the books and MSS. became the property of the 

Society.” 

But there is evidence, as to the first of these statements, 
that (dl the Mysore MSS. did not go to the College of Fort 
William I and us to the second, that all which went to the 
College did not go on to the A.S.B. 

This can be conveniently seen by consulting Dr. Loth’s 
Arabic Catalogue of the India Office Library in connection 
with Stewart’s Mysore Catalogue. If one takes (e.g.) Stewart’s 
Arabic list (p. 31 ff.), one finds that of ten MSS. named, 
three went, not to the A.S.B., but to the India Office. (Loth, 
8.n, Eauaatu-l-abrdr, Muludu-l-nabbl, 

Dr. Loth notes them as 0. of F. W., 1825,” and in the 
case of the first- named of F. W., [1805] 1826.” 
Another of the same set of ten is marked [Tippu],” from 
which it would seem that it went neither to the College nor 
to the A.S.B. This is the MiraU-Ujindn (Loth, No. 708). 

Dr. Loth’s Catalogue has other MSS. marked in both the 
above ways. It would therefore not be safe to accept 
either Stewart’s or Rajendra Lall Mitter’s statement withmit 
restriction. 

H we now turn to what points to possession of the Mysore 
Ttauk by the A.S.B., we find that an example of the 
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work is inclodod as No. 241 in A.S.B. Gat, Zuhur 'All 
Barslaw!, Oalcatta, 1837, 8iro, and again in A.S.p. Cat 
1890 (D. No. 121). In neither place is any description 
given. This example is our No. YII. As has been said, 
it bears no marks which may allow of its identification with 
Tipu's.^ 

If now' we turn to consider the possibility that the Mysore 
Ttattk went to the India Office. It is not certain that it 
went to the A.S.B. The alternative location is the I.O. It 
is, however, not catalogued in this library. 

It would be strange that the I.O. Library should acquire 
the reputation of possessing a fine T&zuk, if it had never 
owned another example than Leyden's (No. 178). When 
Slewart catalogued Tlpu's and had to get information as to 
what it was, from an Afghan trader, the rarity of jfhe MS., 
taken with the almost certain absence of aiiothci* copy for 
oomparison, would explain an over-estimate by him of an 
inferior MS. (o.g. if A.S.B. No. 121 were Tipu’s). But 
this would not account for the high repute in which Leyden's 
is held at the India Office. Can the past century, since 1811, 
have slipped by and left it unchallenged ? The publication 
of the Memoirs aroused interest abroad and at home, — 
witness the works of Kaiser and Caldecott. Did Mr. Erskine 
never consult an I.O. copy, who know well a good MS. (the 
Elphinstone), and was even in 1848 examining another ? 

There is a point in Dr. Eth^’s Pers. Cat. which stirs 
hope that the I.O. may possess two T&zuk-i-bdbari, and that 
oBe is good and the Mysore. The Turk! No. 178 (Bib. 
Leydeniana) is there said to be "complete." Of No. 180, 
an *Abdu-r-ra^Im translation, Dr. Ethd says that it 

) In conridorinff anestions of A.8.B. HSS. regard must be had to the great 
loBNt of which fihott Rajendra Lall Hitter make as occurring from IsSs to 
1SS4, and which exceeded 167 in Persian MSS. only. It is to m feared that 
looses continue. At the risk of beiim thought ungrateful for the kindness of the 
Society which has lent me two MBS., I cannot, when on the topic of losssi, 
omit to BBV that both those MSS. brought to the British Museum a goodly 
oompmy of book-worms, plump if sluggish. Both the books have newly oii 
incinons, the work of the worms. So much they gain by their European trip ; 
they have been dealt with as mummies and quarantined m naphthaline. They 
will exist at least until their return to Calcutta. Evsryene Who baa lived m 
Bengal knows the nphill fight for books. Should MSS. be allowed to remain ja 
a dmato which favours the nook- worm and disiavonn its pursuit ? 
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ciMnmpooda with the TatU teit^ ttd that hoth end with 
tdie Gk^QBr pwmge. The Turiti tast he refeni to oaimol^ 
M tho Catalogue fltaiida« bat be the ** ootaplete ” Ko* 178 
(Bib. Leydeniana). This^ however, does not oontaio the 
^oEliar pawage. 

Has there been a slip in the piiiitingP Did Dr. Etbd 
describe two TurkI MSS., and have the two notices been dis- 
arranged and mutilated ? Dr. Ethe compared Pers, No. 180 
with a complete text (i.e. containing the Giialiur passage). 
He incidentally name^ llminski’s imprint under No* 180^ 
but if he had compared No. 180 with this, he could hardly 
have avoided reference to Ilminnki’s continuation — the 
“ fragments ” — and lio would also certainly have compared 
tho Bib Lcydeniaiia MS. with Ilrainski’s imprint ^fore 
pronouncing it complete/* 

A priori the double mistake in Dr. Ethe’s catalogue seems 
more probably to have come in at the printing stage than 
at the time of his inspection of the MSS. 

It is not practicable for me to judge (1) whether the 
A.S.B. No. 121 is Tipu's, or (2) whether Tipu’s came to 
the I.O. or went to the A.S.B. P To decide this, more 
acquaintance with library annals and catalogues than is 
in my reach is needed. If evidence is forthcoming that 
the A.S.B. TUzuk is really the Mysore, a part of what 
has been said here falls to the ground. It would be 
eatisfactory to find that a more regal and worthy MS. had 
been Tipii Sahib’s, and that tho I.O. and A.S.B. copies 
are (scamped) extracts from this. 

IX. Bihliotheea Lindeniana {Lord Crawford* h). 

This MS. was purchased in Paris at the sale of M. Alix 
I^gwnges in 1865, and is now kept at Ilaigh Hall^ 
Westmoreland. Its date is estimated in the Bib. LumL 
Catalogue as ctred 1780. 

It is incomplete, ending with Mems., 75, where Qambar 
*AlI adcs leave to go to his country. It therefore stops 
tar short of HumSyOu’s notes, the first of which is on 
Mems., 802-^. 
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In the lower margin of the last page is a contused 
signature, of which so much is legible ; dmtkhat NUr Mul^. 

. . . Ah(k*l-fazl . . . (P) tamdm. This is written 

over what may be the catchword of the page next due. 

XJ Syderdbdd MS. 

Mr. Beveridge recently (February, 1900) saw this MS. in 
Hyderabad. It is a fine example, and owned by the family 
of Sir Salar Jung. I regret that the fuller information for 
which I hoped, has not reached me in time for insertion. 

XI. Si. Petcrfihiinj UnivcrBity Library MS.y No. 683 : 

Bdharmima. 

For most of the following particulars about this MS. 
I am indebted to Mr. C. Salemuim, the director of the 
Asiatic Museum in St. Petersburg. 

Its former owner w^as Mlrzii Eiizim Bog on whoso 
death in 1871 it was purchased by the University. It was 
No. 193 in his collection catalogue, and is a comparatively 
modem transcript which Mr. Salcmann thinks, on con* 
sideration of the handwriting, may have been made by 
Mullu Faizkhanov Il'S source is not 

known, but a marginal note on the last folio reads, 

i.e. the original of this 
copy was written in 1020 (a.d. 1017). 

Oomparison of the dates of transcription shows that it is 
not Eehr’s source, but Mr. Salemann states that its text is 
** nearly the same ” as Ilminski’s. It and Eehr’s may be 
copies of the same source. 

It has no seals. It ends with the words which conclude 
the narrative of 936 h. (Ilminski, 494, 1. 2). These are 
followed in the same line by ulXUll J1 ^ 

Then, after a blank, .... 4^ 4 ^, The 

colophon runs : ^ ^ ^ ^ 

uiJSt stp ** Finished on the last day of Sha^bin in 
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the year 165 after the thouiand (Le, ir>S h.» 1742 a.d.).’* 
Eehr^s tranaoript was made in 1737. 

XIL St. Petenhurg Foreign Office MS.^ No. 360 {Caf. 1890): 

Jidbarndma, 

This MS. was tlio sole source of Nicolai Ivanoviioh 
Ilminskrs imprint fKn/an, 1857).' It was transcribed in 
Si. Petersburg in 1737, from an unnamed source, by 
Dr. George Jacob Kchr. 

A few words us to the life of this German scholar are 
fitting in view of liia important services to Babariana. He 
was born on August 8, 1692, at Schleu^ingen, was educated 
at Halle, and became in 1727 Professor of Arabic and 
Hebrew at Leipzig. TIis first hook was published in the 
town of his birth when he was 19 Five of his works — all 
unrelated to the Bdharndma — are catalogued by the B.M. 
and Bodleian Libruries. These were publislied in Leipzig 
from 1724 to 1730 One of them deals with Muhammadan 
coins. In 1731 ho was attached to the College of the 
St. Petersburg Foreign Office, and here, as he tells ua 
himself, became Professor of Arabic, Persian, and TurkL 
He was also entrusted with the task of elucidating the 
Muhammadan coins of the Foreign Office. 

Bernhard Dorn enumerates others of bis works, of which 
one has the great interest of being a Latin ti unslat ion 
of the Bdbanidma. Judging by DornS place and mode of 
entry, this seems to be an imprint in two quarto volumes. 
The MS. of this work is on the interleaves of Kehr’s 
transcript of the Baharndma. Dr. Eehr's varied and 
laborious work marks him as a devotee of literature. He 
died in St. Petersburg, eirei 1760. 

Eehr’s transcript being, comparatively, so ancient, the 
greater value attaches to his source. What this was, it ia 
dear that Ilminski did not know ; Eehr, he says, telle 
US nothing direct. All ono learns of it, either from Kehr 

* A trmilition of PtofsHor Ilmiiifki’f profsoe ii appeodad to thii arliolo. 
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or his editor, Ilmin&i, is that it contained so many folios, 
and that in the opinion of the latter it was written in 
MSvaran^-negra (P Mavaru-n-nahr). Eehr’s silence appears 
to point to the fact that the MS. from which be copi^ was 
well known and — of MSS. within his reach — ^unique. 

It strikes one us singular that llminski should not haye 
•discoyered and mentioned what was Kehr’s source. One 
wonders the more at his silence on the point, because he 
regrets the defects in Eehr*s MS. and is clear in his perception 
of the need of collation for production of a good text. There 
must have been difficulties in his way of which we are not 
informed. It should also be borne in mind that, in 
publishing his imprint, he did not aim at more than the 
production of a Chaghatai-TurkI textbook. His object 
was not primarily historical, but scholastic. This comes out 
clearly in his preface ; so that, however much one may 
regret the limitations ho has imposed on himself, one cannot 
blame him for keeping within them. Still, one regretfully 
wishes he had been more adventurous in his search for 
another MS. with which to collate Eehr*s. Confessed 
failure to find one would have been more instructive than 
silence. 

If, allowing a digression, we pass on from Eehr and 
llminski to the latter’s translator, Pavet de Oourteille, 
we are again confronted by a silence, and one still more 
remarkable, as to the source of the material worked upon. 
M. Pavet de Gourteille relies implicitly on M. Nicolai 
Ivanovitch llminski. He looks no further back than the 
printed Bdharndma of 1807, and does not name the source 
even of this — ^i.e. Kehr’s transcript. He does not appear to 
know that llminski expresses great obligation to Erskine’s 
translation for the solution of difficulties and the filling 
up of heunm. It is therefore not without amusement that 
he is found in his preface underrating the direct Turk! 
element of the Memoirs (Leyden and Erskine) and highly 
estimating the purity of his own original — German-copied, 
Busaian-edited, English-amended, and unoouated. 'While 
there is nothing in his own preface to indicate that he bed 
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read the Rasdan prefaee of Ilmiodki, there is a good deal 
ia the latter which loads to the supposition that he had not^ 

At the time when he undertook the monumental labour 
of oopying the Bdbarn^a and of translating it into Latin, 
Eehr was Professor in the College which now owns hia 
transcript. As has been said, his Latin version is written 
on the interleaves of the Turk! MSS. IlminHki judges 
from it and from defects in the TurkI text that Eehr 
was not master of the Turk! tongue. lie appreciates 
the patience and exceeding carefulness of the Qortnan 
scribe, and notes that on close examination every sign set 
down by him proved to have value. In worm-eaten passages 
the remnants of words were copied, and forms were traced 
where there had been failure to read sense. These difficult 
places were amended by Ilminski, with Erskine’s help, and 
are indicated by him in his imprint 

The St. Petersburg Foreign Office Catalogue, for 
acquaintance with which in the B.M., I am indebted to 
Mr. A. G. Ellis, contains an interesting notice of Eehr^s 
work on the Bdbarndma, from which the following passage 
may be quoted. The annotations of the patient scribe which 
it chronicles will say a good deal to those readers who are 
initiated in the same toilsome Way. 

**Le professour Eehr ^crit de sa main on 1737 cet 
exemplairc, sur lequel a faite IVdition de Kazan do 1857 
entreprise par Nicolai Ivanowitch Ilminski, et la tiaduction 
fraD9aUc, due d la plume de Pavet dc Courteillc. Gr. in 
folio, papier fort et blanc, iris gros caraetdres nasta'liq; 
les lignes, d’in^gale grandeur, sent tantot plus, tantdt moios 
nombreuses d la page. De loin en loin, une note an Latin 
ou en allemaud nous renseigne sur la marcho du travail de 
Eehr (f. 370, r.) : * Hue usque scripsi ad vesperam d* 38 
Martu, 1787' .... ‘d. 1 Aprili, 1737, Petropoli/ 
'Bisher sind 17 Blatter vom dritton Zwolftheil'; enfin 
‘d. 27 Maji, 1737, Petropoli, hue usque scripsit Georgina 

■ Sisce wntii^ thie, 1 hare teen tome wordu of Protoor P Toafol which mj 
iadkwlo wml opinion that Pavet de Ckinrfeille did not lead, or at leant e ie imiJlati, 
llwuiBki'e pcelace, cinoe he cavi of como parte of thu that Psvet de < 'onrtiille 

has [ale] aieht beachtet oder nicht hekaiuit ’’ (D.M 0., v<d. xmli, HS). 
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Jsflobas Eehr, doctor phUosophiac et professor lingnaB 
Arabioss, Pernoss atqoe Tarcics in Russo - Csssareo 
Legationum OoUegio.' ” 

Again : “ Hier endigt sioh das aohte Zwolftheil, folglioH 
das zweite Drittheil von dem original Codicc des Bibar- 
ndma; Bind also von den darinnen hefindlich 420 Bldiiem 
aboopirt 280. Bestircn demnach noch 140 Blattern.” 

Eehr’s MS. opens with a pious invocation, which I have 
not found elsewhere, and has the distinction, rare amongst 
the Turk? texts, of carrying the narrative down to the 
GuSIiar passage which ^nds the Persian translation (936 h.«- 
1629 A.D., Hems, 425). The following table gives details 
which allow comparison on the point of completion with 
other TurkI texts. The standards used are the Memoirs 
and llminski’s imprint. « 




1 

* 1 

Last Paob. 


MeMOIRH and iLMlXbKI. 

LAbT Topic. 






Mbms. 

ILM. 

1. 

Babar’s autograph MS 

Guallar 

425 

494 

2. 

Kbiituja KihWs MS. 1 

Nut known to exist 



3. 

(HumuyOn’s transciipt) ) 

now. 



4. 

Elphinstone MS 

Ebw. Obeidu-l-lah 

389 

448 

6. 

B.M. MS. (fragments onl}) 

llawal Udi Singh 

367 

419 

m 

I.O. Bib. Leydeniana MS. 

Guns 

353 

403 

7. 

A.S.B. MS 

Gun*? 

353 

403 

8. 

M}’Bore MS. 

(No information.) 



9. 

Bib. Lindesiana MS 

Qnmbar 'Ali 

75 

88 

10. 

Hyderabad MS 

(No information.) 



11. 

St. Petersburg TTuivenuty MS. ... 

Hasan *Ali 

1 424 

404* 

12. 

St. Peterebuig Foreigii Office MS. 


1 

1 



(exclusive of fragments) 

GualiSr 

1 425 

1 

404* 


^ This MS. is erroneooflly repatod to be complete, aiill is so cataloguad. 
Of. No. VI. 

^ Svpj^emeataiy fngmenti extend to p. a06. 
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Bender giving w this t»liui||b tiMitioa ^Torld tait» 
wUob is equivalent to 54 p^^ee of the Uemoiie, the 
F«0. MS. has with it the intemting supplementa whieh 
ate well known through the French vereion. Ilmimki 
regards at least one of these as indisputably authentic, via, 
the plain talo of the battle of Ehanwa. There is no 
inherent improbability of the authenticity of some other 
portions, which fill out or carry on Biibar's own narrative. 
They await the criticism and judgment of an export. 

It is clear that Eehr*s MS. and its attached fragments 
arc likely to yield valuable results. As yet they are 
practically uncriticized, ^ since uncollated. 

Besides the Bdbanidma (Turk! and Latin) and the 

fragments ” above referred to, Kelir’s great volume 
contains a second work. It is Ropurated from the first 
by two blank pages, and is thus desexibed in the F.O. 
Catalogue ; — 

'*lTn autre ouvrage chaghatai, inoomplet d’aprds Ilminsld 
dans la copie de Kohr, occupe les ff. 778-830, Une longoe 
introduction vaute la haute mission qui inoombe auz 
aouverains teriestres, et particuliSrement aux monarqnes 
musalmans (ff 784^-7875), apr^s quoi on lit de courts 
extraits dc la biographic dcs princes Timurides qui out 
regn^ sur TAsie Centrale jusqu'^ IIumayuD, sur lequel 
ranteur 8’arr6te plus complaisammcnt. En voici la table 
des matidres.’’ The names which follow are (stripped of 
titles) : Timur, Shahrukh, Ulugh Beg, Sa*jd (Eashghail), 
Husain (Herat), Ahmad (Mirza), Mahmud (Mirza), *I7inAr 
Shaikh, Babar, Humayun. 

At this point the Foreign Office Catalogue has : ** La date 
1126 (1714) qui clot I’ouvrag^ est selon toute vraisemUance 
oelle de Poriginal qui a servi a Eehr.'’ Its position would 
seem to negative Ilminski’s suggestion that it is the date of 
Blehi^s source. 

I have had occasion to collate somewhat in detail the 


*Cf. Tssfel, Le., lor philolpgktl eritieiiai of the ** fngnienti'* sBdooiijseliUil 

tssros. 
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Fretieh aod English versioiis of the Bibamdma. This, with 
some other conyergent work, has made it seem to mo 
' possible that Kehr’s original may claim descent from 
BSbar’s earlier and less polished MS. This view rests, 
lightly and conjecturally only, upon the following con* 
siderations : — 

(1) Some minor divergencies of statement (omissions, 
additions, variants), seem to indicate revision. 

(2) Eehr*8 text includes an important passage about the 

adoption of Hindu! by Maham Begam, which is not in 
Erskine,^ and therefore presumably not in the Elphinstone 
MS. As a record of domestic life and custom it ia 
interesting, and it is, moreover, the only place where Babar 
names Dildur, the mother of Hindul, Gulrang, Oulchahra, 
and Gulbadan. Its intimate character, however, Vould lead 
to the expectation that it would be omitted rather than 
inserted on revision.^ ^ 

(3) Neither of Ilumuyun’a notes is included (of. Ilm., 
840, 372). 

(4) With Echr’s MS. is Babar’s plain talc of Ehanwa. 
It mfty have formed part of another MS. It looks as though 
it were the original for which Babar substituted Shaikh 
Zain’s ornate /armdn (Mems., 359). This fanndn is in 
Edir's MS. 

A most interesting passage given by Eehr is that which 
P. de Courteille (II, 469) entitles “ D^voument de Babar.’^ 
It is followed by an account of Babar's death ; and of this 
Hminski says that it difEers from the Bdbarndma in diction 
and orthography, and is cleaiiy the production of a person 
well acquainted with Babar and his surroundings. He- 

1 For s curiously controcted aud, m it seems on examination of faeta, 
erroneous parallel passage, of. Hems., 

* Pavet de GonrioiUe, II, 44-A. BiWs mother is here spoken of in tha 
Fnnoh translation as atira and aoti^e in the episode of the adoption, i.o. in 
B. S2S (1619). QntUlq-nig&r Kh&nan died in 911 (1606-6). Ilnuiukih wor^ 
which Paret de Courteule transfonns into ma mhrt,” i.4 Babar’s, an faarwjt 
if4IM!s. This is, 1 iMnk, tho oouUteipart of ta/fdu the mothor of the 

heir-apparent, wn M6ham. To M&ham the context applies. 
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kiiirdt tSiie eaggevtioft difti it Itld^n from ike totioduotira 
to the 

Anothor of the adve&tegee effiwded by Kebr*« MS, it that 
it ocmtains the conel«8toii of BSbar^s edventuroiM flight 
from Akhil (Mems , 122), a pasiage provddogly mtemiplod 
in the Persian transUtion. It was this rupture that 
prompted the double note (1) on the Elphinstone TnrLl 
text by the copyist — *^Tho remaining transactions of this 
year, 908 h., may Ood grant that they come to hand ; 
and (2) on Lc^yden’s manuscript tranidation of the same 
text, — In this I heartily join.*’ The St. Petersburg MS* 
fulfils the petition. 

Before leaving this topic, it is useful to remember that 
although the Elphinstone MS. appears to be of early date, 
it was copied from another which was also incomplete, 
whether by reason of the loss of pages or of unfinished 
work. The fact is singular in view of the early date of the 
lacuna and the value of the MS. I have not yet examined 
earlier Persian texts on this point, and these may contain 
the passage wanting in No. 26,200. 


‘ f The AlbftrnSma. In the Biomphie UniverHcllc, Amionne et Mciderse, 
art. B&bar, M . Laof^lhR writes : ** Ces CommentHires, au;'nient4s par JahAnj^, 
oat 6t6 tradiiits en penan par ^AMu-r-rahim.’* Mr. Enkinu (pref., iz), who bad 
no acquaintance with the St. Petershurn: MSS , ezpresNes doubt as to the 
^atement that Jahangir added to the It mav be that M. JjanglSs* 

itatanent is baited on the St. Petersburg MSS., and that both scholan are 
ri|^t as far a^ each knew the MSS. 

It is ncyt groundless to conjecture that Salim lahSngir) wrote the Kehr MS. 
Iiaguisnt about hu tather's death, charseter, deedv, etc., under oonnisl of 
m-witneeaes. Salim studied TorkI: 'Abdu-r-nibim was bin MUq; Oulhadso 
Bqgam, whose interest in Salim is historic, was alive attar tbu presentation el 
Mie Persian translation to Akbar bv ‘ Abdu-r-nibim in 1681, and so too were 
Other ocmtemporaricMi of Bihar. Jahangir (Sahm) says that he made idditioiis 
to his father^i book. Mr. B^kine emphatically statm his opinion that as wo 
have them, i.e. as he knew them, thr St. Petrrnbttrff MSS.t the 

Menmirs ara as Babar left them. This opinion does not tomh the fragments 
w^h continne the nairative close down Pu Babar’s death. 

The last fragment, which is by another band (Y Saliiu s), (P. de C., II, 442), 
o on ta h i B thia passage: **Q^iand au livre appel6 Bahanyuh, Mlrsa Khflia, Sla 
jU Balrim Khin, a M chared de la tradnire du Inrk ea persan, ponr en fMlIilw 
HI leetlne h eenx qni ignoreraient la premidre de ces deuz langiiw.** Why was 
indefant informatum about the Persuin translation insertad f Is H a touch 
m local eolonr, as it well might be, if the fragment ware S6Um*s, and famd fram 
tha Turk! stndisa eonnecM with his readings in Tnrki and <Abdtt-r«inhMh 
tumlntfani of the TiisHk*i*hfbm»n 
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XIII. 8t Petersburg Asiatic Museum M8.^ No. : 
Bdbarndma of 8enkovski. 

For knowledge of the existence of this MS. and for the 
following particulars, I am indebted to Mr. C. Salemann. 

' This copy is known as the Bdbarndma of SenkovskI, 
a designation drawn from its colophon, which reads : N.B. 
J’ai achev4 cette copie le 4 Mai, 1824, k St. Petersburg; 
elle a faite d’apids un excmplaire appartenant k Nazar 
Bay TurkestanI, n^gociant Boukhari, qui ^tait Tenu cette 
annde k St. Petersburg. J. Senkovski.” 

The MS. is inconiplete, and ends on p. 188 with the words 
• Immediately follows the original 

colophon — 

[^J^] ec l ai r UbC I Juf 

j V—aJI ^ <LjLii J ^ ^ j»a3 ^ I 

I* I ^ I |«Uj j I ufjjy ^ yjlmU^ 1 \oJu jJL 

This gives a new designation for Babar’s book, i.e. 
Waq&yi'-nima-i-padHhah}, From the emphatic pSdahafn, this 
title may indicate a distinguished source which seems likely 
to be the MS. lielonging to the brother of the Amir of 
Bokhara (cf. No. XIY). Senkovski’s original was, we learn 
from the above colophon, copied by MuUa 'Abdu-l-wahab, 
akh&Hd, Ghazdewani, in Bukhara, and finished on Tuesday, 
Rajab 5th, 1121 ii. (1709 a.d.). 

The MS. opens with a passage of which I have seen no 
other example : 

ll^lb |J\fi Jji J *^***~ I 

oSjj ^ I 'inri J Jjl 

louS-y tiXiJ' y 
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(**'lr* ^ j'i j 1 

In t W* j I Iom* [i.e. •ic3 j j 

\J^j\ Ji i-L>\^ Jjl j_j} ^^UJ» uX-i . j^L* 

ItkgMl iMjSl Ut-oLcj^ <il ^ k,g-) ^ } W«gC j 

<_jL»». 1 ^_J_J J .k»- J^l ^ ti-kij* 

‘r^TS^ ^ jjjjJ 4c ^ (^_Ls-» j 

I (,1^*^ kj^;^ 43li^ ujii0^ 

It is of iritorest, us indicatiDg Professor Ilminski's con- 
tinued occupation with Babur’s text, to know that this MS. 
was sent to Kazan for his use, and was returned by him on 
March 12th (st.v,), 1885. Copied as it was from a MS. 
belonging to an inhabitant of Bukhara, its penultimate 
source may be No. XIV. 

XIV. Bukhara MS. 

Mr. C. Salemann informs me that his friends in Turkestan 
say the Amir’s brother at Bukhara possesses an old and 
very fine copy which he will not even show to Europeans. 

XV. Nazar Bay Turkestdni MS, 

This is the MS. named as the source of the BdburndMa of 
fionkovski (No. XIII). 
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APPENDIX. 

ArPBOxiMATG Tiumslation of tee Preface of tee Baharndma 
OF N. T. Ilminski. (Kazan, 1857.) 


'The personality and deeds of the author of the Baharn&maf 
ZahTru-d-dTn Muhammad Babar, as well as the importance of his 
book, have been mode known in the learned article «.e. Babar, of 
the Enoyolopflcdie Lexicon*’ (vol. iv). The work itself has been 
translated into English Memoirs of Bubar,*’ Leyden & Erskine, 
1826). It remains for mo to give some information about my 
edition of the OhaghatuI text. My object in publishing it is to 
facilitate the* study of the Ghaghatal dialect and of Turk! in 
general. / 

Choghatril, one of the numerous group of Northern Turkl or 
Tatkr dialects, is the speech of those countiics in which science 
and poetry flourished under Timur and some of his cultivated 
descendants. Although in Mavaran-negru (? Muvoru-n-nahr), as 
in all Musalman lands, Aiabic was exclusively the organ of 
learning, and although its poets liked to use the language of 
Sa'di and Hufiz, they did not abandon their mother tongue. The 
greatest and most important monuments of Chaghatu! literature 
are tlie writings of Rubguzl, Mir ‘All Shir, and Bubar, which 
belong to tho ninth and tentli centuries of the Hijra. Eoreign 
influence is clearly scon in them by the use of Arabic and Persian 
words and expressions, and not infrequently by the combination 
of scntonccs according to tho Persian idiom, but, nevertheless, 
the struotiire of the sentence itself remains Tatar. 

We may also conclndo that Arabic and Persian hod succeeded 
in influencing equally the conversational language of the more 
highly educated inhabitants of Mavrannagra. No admixture,, 
however, of other Turkl dialects can be traced in the above* 
mentioned writings. 

BSbar remarks that the common speech of Andljin is the 
same as the correct language of composition, so that the works 
of Mir *A11 Shir, though ho was bom and flonrisiied at HexT, 
are written in this dialect.” [Bobamamaf 3 ; Memoirs, L. & E., 2.] 
Bflbar, writing without pretension to literary style and having 
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lllr *AlI Shir’s works before hia^ has oaAoabtedly pi'ssorved his 
nstiTe Andlj&ni tongue in all its purity. Tho writings above- 
named afford the opportuitlty of 8tud3ring Chaghat9.1 at its best 
period. Amongst them the jBdientdsie is pre-eminent : since it 
at once sets forth the anthoris personal impressions, is inter* 
penotralod by his ' character, and shows the natural force, precisioa, 
and flexibility of the language. 

Chaghatai, if it cannot seivc as a basis for the iuvobtigatioii of 
other northern dialects, cau at least afford important help towards 
forming conclusions us to the essential features of the original form 
of primitive Turk!. It was spoken in lands close to the cradle 
of the Turk! tribes, and the nomadic life in which Turk! thought 
and speech wore born offered elements familiar and easy of 
comprobonsion to the townsfolk of Mavaran-negra, who were in 
constant intercourse with the wandering tribes. Later on, the 
primitive faith underwent change (?by conversion to Islam) and 
science introduced new ideas, but, nevertheless, the persistent 
conditions weie more favourable to tho preservation of the primitive 
tonguo than of any other Tatar dialect. Moreover, the Turk! 
authors named above are more than 300 years older than tho 
Tatars of to-day. It follows that we may with greater confidence 
look to the works of llubguai, Mir ‘All Shir, and Babar for 
authentic featun^s of primitive Turk! than to modem dialoeta, 
although these are more accessible to us. So far as can be judged 
by their transcription^ (i.e. m Arabic character) the Chaghat&I 
bounds have retained tlieir ancient guttural character and force, 
and ChughatuI words form an obvious link between their 
corresponding words in modem Turk! and tho primitive forms 
from which, by the action of x>honetic laws, they have departed. 
In Chaghatai the verbal forms are more numcrons, more varied, 
and more comprehensive in meaning than in modem TurkI ; and 
they reveal the origin of the altered forms existing in living 
dialects, and sometimes explain even their formative elements. 

To serve as a tmstworthy basis for the study of ChaghatfiT, the 
Boham&ma ought to be edited with tho greatest accuracy Imm 
reliable and, as nearly os possible, contemporary MSS. wiitten by 
native scribes. Unfortunately the Cbagbatfil text is now forgotten 

> Tnadstion doabtful. I hsTo brought it into agreomeni with tbs facts oi 
Babar's work. 

’ Perbipt “tnuDMiliteratioii** is better. I am not sure whether the netioB 
is from spoken ObsghaUi to inoenbed Anbic character or from aonnds written 
down in tbs Cbsghstil ebsneter and tronolitciated to the Arabic. 
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in the very scone of Babar's achicTcmcnts ; partly owing to the 
enistenoo of the Persian translation, and partly because of the 
habitual indifference of Musalmons to works of secular histoiy. 

The sole source of my edition is a XS. which belongs to the 
School of Oriental Languages at the Ministry of Foreign Affaire 
(St. Petersburg), and which was transcribed by Professor Kehr in 
1737. It is an enormous Tolumc of 837 folios, interleaved for 
a Latin translation. The Chaghata! text is written in a large, 
clear hand ; the lines arc far apart and of unequal length. Kehr 
gives no important information as to his source, saying merely that 
it* contained 420 folios. At the end of his copy ho has entered, 
in Arabic, the words Finished in 1126 [a.d. 1714].” This is 
probably the date of his source.^ From certain orthographical 
marks and signs which Kehr endeavours to reproduce, we are 
led to conclude that his original was written in Mavrannagra. 

If Kehr’s MS. bo collated with the English translation of the 
JBdhamilma^ it is found defective in few points only. Of those the 
following may be named : — 

(c) Kehr, 188. The Chaghntal text is interrupted, and in its 
place is written, in the margin, an extract from the Persian 
translatioD, in which also several words are mutilated. I have 
restored this to its right place in the narrative, and have indicated 
the passage by asterisks. {Bdharnuma^ 38~9.) 

(^) In some places n few words and proper names are missing. 
Belying upon the English translation, I have indicated them by 
brackets. 

(c) Kehr, 586-7. Here occur dotted spaces, which lead one to 
suppose that this passage was worm-eaten in the original MS. 
Alter comparing the remnants of words with the English 
translation, I have inserted conjectural readings and have indicated 
these by quotation marks. {BdhanUima, 260-1.) 

(if) Manifest omissions from Eehr’s MS. (ff. 6725 and 7635) are* 
to be found at the end of his volume (ff. 8095 and 8135). 

On the other hand, Kehr’s MS. makes important additions to 
the English version (cf. Mems., 122, and Baharnuma^ 144-6; 
Hems., 834, and Bdlamam^ 379-80) ; — 


> Cf. No. 12, Foreign Office MS., where it will be seen that the appUeatioit 
ol this date to the Bihanamn is of uncertain accunicy. 
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(1) The evontB of 908 which are brokrii off ia the Knglish 
Tendon (Mems., 122) ot their noti.intereBtinjr point, are com- 
pleted here. 

(2) A detailed account of the revenue of the Indian provinces 
is given, of which the English version names the total only. 

The text of the BdlartkfXma terminates on the last foUo of Kohr’s 
copy,' but ff. 764^ and 809^ contain some ailditions 

(1) A detailed account of Bdbar’s battle with the Indian 

(i.e. Runa Sanga), a brief enumeration of subsequent events, and 
details ot Eabar's last illness. 

The laet fragment, which begins abruptly, diffcrH in style and 
orthography from the Baharnuma. Moreover, the description of 
the battle with the rOjaa appears from some emphatic expressionn 
to have been written by Babar himself and given to the muMht 
Zainu-d-dln, as the basis of his verbose firman. It is impos *ible 
to refuse positively to regard this as authentic. 

(2) Next comes a curious addendum about Babar’s death, his 
merits, writings, childnm, learned friends, etc., by an unknown 
writer, who was evidently intimately acquainted with Babar and 
hu surroundings. Possibly it is taken from the introduction to the 
Ain-i-akharl of Abu’l-fazl. Both tliese supplements are placed at 
the end of my edition. 

Following the Bahamilma^ is a distinct and unfinished work— 
a brief review of the Timur dynasty down to Humayun, about 
whom there are many details. 

Eehr’s determination to devoto some months to the labour of 
copying the Bdhamama is evidence that he esteemed it highly. 
His Latin translation shows that he was not fully master of 
Chaghatal. There are indications throughout of scrupulous and 
laborious transcription. Where he failed to read or understand 
a word ho was reduced to tracing, by g^ess, indistinct signs, 
and his pen, owing to his inexperience in writing Chagbat&t, of 
necessity made some lapses and omissions. 

FauBy though it be as a VS., Kebr’s copy can serve for an 
edition of the Bdbamdma. Exclusive reliance, however, must not 


* This lorni o| traiiilatio]i been given to me by each of my several bripen. 
is a mislake somewhere, sinM the Htatement is ^ 

Xfaainsb’s context and by Professor Smirnov's acooaat ot Kehr’s MS. la tM 
of the Foteigu Office library. An sp^priete »;diiig w^ to 
** geh rs transcript oonSiiis the last psge of tiie iabmamo, ie. the GeABir 

would to mote correct, ruma the Uugntmdo ate also i ndicat a d. 
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be placed upon and other help must be had. For theBO reasons/ 
I haTG tried to purify the tqit of the BdlamUma by eliminating, 
on examination, what seemed faulty in Kehr’s transcript. For 
this purpose the MS. itself served me best, since, after careM 
scrutiny of every (doubtful) word and turn of expression, 
1 concluded that their employment by £ehr had weight. Next, 
the English translation was of constant and valuable assistance. 
Lastly, help was found also in a Chaghatul-Fersian dictionary, 
published in Calcutta, and in the Chaghatal-Turhl dictionary 
attached to the works of Mir ‘All Shir. 

• I cannot hide from myself that, those being the means at my 
disposal, it was not possible to make my edition wholly exact and 
accurate. To have done this it would bo indispensable to collate 
several good ChaghatuI texts. Ifotwithstanding its defects, I 
venture to hope that it will prove of use to students of Chaghatal 
and of general Tuiki philology. 


* Vaiiaul tnnslation; “Suth ib the huws upon »l»uh 1 havi tiled, etc. 
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Abf. XX . — Addenda to the Series of Coins of the Pathdn 
Snlt&ns of Dehli. By II. Nelson- Wkiout, I.C.S. 

The work of filling in the interstices loft by Mr. Thomas in 
his Catalogue of Path an Coins has of late made such steady 
progress, that the time would seem to have come to collect 
the scattered notices of new coins brought to light during 
the past twenty years, and to prepare a comprehensive 
catalogue of the coins of this period. Under present 
conditions the private collector, who desires to know how 
far his own coins add to the general knowledge, has to 
devote to his object an amount of lesearch for which he 
is often little able to spare time, through journals and 
proceedings to which he possibly may not have easy access. 

In order, however, that the catalogue suggested above 
may, when it is issued, be as complete as possible, the 
publication of the rarities in individual collections is an 
important preliminary, and partly with this idea and partly 
in the hope of encouraging other similar papers, I have 
written the present article. To my knowledge there are 
three private collections which contain a number of coins 
of the Path&n period not hitherto described. 

To satisfy myself that the coins here given are unpublished, 
I have consulted the Journals of the Boyal Asiatic Society, the 
Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Bombay, and the Numismatic 
Society, together with the Catalogues of the British Museum, 
the Lahore Museum, and the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Mr. Rodgers’s article on the Suri silver coins in the Indian 
^niiquary has also been examined. 

The coins described are, with very few exceptions, from 
my own cabinet. By the kind permission of the British 
Museum authorities I have been able to add three coins 
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of Sher Shah, and I hope in a subsequent paper to notic< 
some farther Path&n coins in the Museitoi Collection whicl 
have been acquired since its catalogue was published, an^ 
which are new to Numismatics. 

The coins have been weighed in the British Museum. 


1. 8haniah‘Ud~din AHamnh, 


Silver. Weight 155*2 grs. Mint P 
Date 62-. PL I, 1. 


Obv. 


)L ^UaJwj 


Rev. 

Area in circle. 
4l!\ SI 

ail 

/ • • • • 1 

Margin. 


This coin is iiitcro&tiug as being the first of this weight, 
bearing the name of A1 Nasir la Din, the Khalif who reigned 
in Baghdad before A1 Mu*;>taiisir billah, and who died in 
A.H. 622. It may thus be assumed to be an earlier issue 
than the coin described by Mr. Thomas on p. 46 of the 
“ Chronicles ” as '' the veritable commencement of the silver 
coinage of the Dehli Pathans.” This coin came into my 
hands some years ago from Mr. C. S. Delmerick, of the 
Opium Department. 


2. Mixed Metal. Weight 52*2 grs. 
No date or mint. PL I, 2. 


Obv. 

In dotted circle. 


Rev. 

Horseman to right. 




pathan coins 
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The characters of tixe obVerae and the outline of the hoiee 
ate similar to those an. the coin which is No. 5 on p. 16 of 
the Ohronicles.’’ The coin is therefore probably of Sind 
mintage. The following three coins are unfigured varieties 
of the same king’s issues : — 


3. Mixed Metal. Weight 67*2 grs. 
No date or mint. PL I, 3. 


Obv. 


511 

•UjJI 


Ecv. 

Debased horseman to right. 


4. Mixed Metal. Weight 53*8 grs. 

No date or mint. PL I, 4. 

Obv. Rev. 

l^jJl ^ Debased horseman (traces of). 

ui A 


5. Copper. Weight 53’5 grs. 
No date or mint. 1*1. I, 5. 


Obv. 

..ILUl 

. . . . 


Rev. 

Horseman to right. 


(Probably of Dehli mintage.) Of. Thomas, pL i, 9. 

I ascribe this coin to Altamsh. I know of no duplicate. 
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6. Ala^ud-din Ehwamm. 


Oopper, Weight 50*5 grs. 
No date or mint. PL I> 6. 


« ObT. 

[^UnU^] 


Rev. 

Xurman style of bull to left* 
Above in Nagri, ** Sri Muj.” 
On side of bull, 


Compare Thomas, No. 65 (p. 89). There are five ooins 
in the Lahore Museum Catalogue (Nos. 36-40) which I take 
to be similar to mine. I see that Mr. C. J. Rodgers, who 
brought to light a great many varieties of Alg-ud-din’s 
coins, has read the word on the body of the bull as 
Ohazni. The coins have not, as far as I know, been figured, 
but, judging from my own coin, * adl ’ seems to be the more 
probable reading. 


7. Muizz-ud~din Kaihihad. 
Silver. Weight 27*3 grs. 
No mint or date. PI. I, 7. 


Obv. 

In a square with two dots in 
each segment. 


Rev. 




In a square with two dots in 
each segment. 


This is, I believe, the only silver coin of this weigjit 
known to have been struck by the earlier Path&n Sult&ns. 
Smaller pieces of slightly over 13 grains are known of 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, Ghiyas-ud-din Balban, and Jalel- 
ud-din Firoz. Further research will doub^ess bring to 
light two-anna pieces of these sovereigns also. I obtained 
the coin described from Mr. C. S. Delmeriok some years ago. 
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8 . Akt-^id^ Mthmmtd. 
Silver. Weight 161*8 gn. Siso *7. 
Square. MintP Date? PI. 1, 8. 


Obv. 




Bev. 


\!!» yi.liiH y\ 

^LkJL-aJI ‘ 


Mr. Gibbsi in the Numismatic Chronicle of 1885, edited 
two gold square coins of similar legends to the above. 
I have a third, but I have not heard of any other square 
silver coin of Ala-ud-din. 


9. Mixed Metal. Weight 26*5 grs. 
Date 712. No mint. 


Obv. 
Parts of 


iiuji 

)U Jiic 


Eev. 
Farts of 


»\JL 


10. Copper. Weight 217 grg. (a worn coin). 
No date or mint. 


Obv. 

5iyuj\ 


Rev. 

In circle 

No trace of margin. 


# 11. Copper. Weight 34*5 grs. 

No date or mint. 

Similar to No. 10 except in weight. A crudely executed coin. 
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12. Copper. Weight 21*5 gra. 
Ko date or mint. PI. I, 9. 


Obv. 

In plain circle with an outer 
oirclc of dots 


Rev. 

Tu plain circle 


These throe varieties correspond in legend and design 
with I the coins of higher weight given by Thomas as 
Nos. 185, 136, and 137 on p. 172 of the Chronicles.” 


13. 

14. 

15. 


OhiyaB-ud^dm Tughldk L 


Mixed Metal. Weight about 65 grs. PL I, 10, 11, 12. 


These coins are varieties of Thomas, No. 163. They are 
published to illustrate peculiarities in the dies in use at the 
time. On one coin (No. 13) the date has been omitted. 
On the other two, by an inversion of figures, 721 is made 
to read as [7] 16 and [2] 17. The former appears to be 
similar to the coin noticed by Thomas in his footnote to 
p. 191. On p. 115 of the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal ^r June, 1893, Dr. Iloemle, in describing a find 
of these coins, notices five coins bearing date 726 and 
throe of 727, and remarks in connection with them that 
^'the coins with the dates 726 and 727 are posthumoua 
Those of date 727 have not been found hitherto so far as 
I know.” I suspect that on these coins only the last figure 
was legible. The coins now illustrated, however, show that 
the decimal figure is in both cases 1,” and thalithe coins 
are not posthumous, but probably, as Mr. Tl^mas suggestiV, 
the work of an ignorant artificer. Similar coins exist in 
the British Museum. 
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16. Mttkammd im T**tklak. 

Silver. Weight 169 gn. 

Date 726. Mint, Dar-ul Islam (Dehli). PI. I, 13. 

Ohv. Bev. 

Area. Balima in circle. 

,, Margin. aImJI rJUk ‘ 

all jlAJ 

‘T;y>^ 

This coin is similar to No. 184 in the Chronicles/' but 
the mint name was not there read. Dar^ul Islam is new in 
this variety. The British Museum possesses a duplicate. 

17. Mixed Metal. Weight 120*5 grs. 

Date 766. MintP PI. I, 14. 

Obv. 

vi 

UI1 


A coin similar to this was published by Thomas as 
No. 216 of the ** Chronicles," but in the coin there figured 
the margin was illegible. This is the case with most 
coins of this type. The Ehalif A1 Mustakfi Billah ceased 
to reign in 740 a.h., but though news may well have 
travelled slowly in those days, coins of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak^lltruck in the name of **A1 Hakim Abu’l Abbas 
Ahmad," a son of A1 Mustakfi, who succeeded to the 
Ehalilate in 741 a.h«, are known bearing dates from 
748 A.H. onwards. The date 766 is therefore remarkable. 


Kev. 

Area (in circle) 

y^\^\ allb 

c;^ 


Margin 
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18. Mtva SAah III. 

Mixed Metal. Weight 140'6 grs. 

Date P Mint : The Plain of Sind. FI. 1, 15. 


Obv. 


Eev. 


*1* 

k\^mn 




If my reading is right (and it does not seem to admit 
doubt) this coin probably marks the reduction of Tattc 
by Firoz Shah, or was struck during the sojourn of li 
army in the deserts of Sind prior to that event. Th 
monarch made two expeditions to i^nd, neither of whic 
was very satisfactory in its results. The first was conclude 
by a retreat to Gujarat, while in his second attempt tt 
Sultan got the better of his opponents by starving thei 
into surrender, but only after considerable loss to his ow 
army. A duplicate which I had of this coin is now in tl 
British Museum I know of no others. 


19. Mixed Metal. Weight 134*1 grs. 
Date 759. Mint. Dehli. PI. L 16. . 


Obv. 

ve1 


Rot. 


The peculiarity of this coin is that the date is on the 
obverse instead of, as usual, on the reverse. In the Britisb 
Museum Catalogue, No. 372, is a smaller coin of this type. 
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80. Tughlak 8kah II. 

Mixed MetaL Weight 72 gn. 
Date 790 P Mint, Dehli. PL 1, 17. 


ObT. 

^IkL. 


Her. 
In circle 

Margin 


I know of no duplicate of this variety, which seems to 
have been unknown to Mr. C. J. Rodgers. 


21. Abubakr Shah. 


Copper. Weight 162*6 grs. 
Date 792. Mint P 


Obv. 


Eev. 

j^\ i^\j 

vU 


In view of the existence of coins of Abubakr bearing the 
legends Abubakr Shah Zafar Sultani/' i.e. omitting the 
word * ibn * before Zafar, I have classified this as a coin of 
Abubakr Shah. I am, however, doubtful whether it ought 
not to bo ascribed to the son of that Sultan who appears 
to find no mention in history. In bis fourth and sixth 
Supplements Mr. Rodgers describes coins — one of which 
bears considerable similarity to mine — which seem to prove 
the existence of a Firoz Shah, son of Abubakr. In the 
present coin the position of Mbn* in the legend cerUinly 
pointB to the reading Firoz Shah Zafar bin Abubakr 
The legend on the reverse also reads from the bottom of the 
ooiii upwards. I know of no duplicate. It is unfortunately 
too imperfect a speciinen to be figured. 


f«m.A.s. 1900. 


33 
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22. Nasrat Shah. 


Copper. Weight 84 grs. 

Date 797. Mint, Dehli. PI. 1, 18. 


ObT. 




Rev. 




This is an unpublished type, and the smallest coin of 
Nasrat Shah so far known. 


23. Sher Shah Sur. 

Gold. Weight 166-9 grs. 

Date 949. Mint, Shergarh. PI. I, 19. 


ObT. 

Area. In double-lined square 
2flA 

JLTU. 
iiL.\ . 
aU 

Margins: 
top j 
right 

bottom 949 <-rV^ 

left 


Rev. 

Aroa. In double-lined square 
The Halims. 

Margins. The names and 
titles of the four companions. 


Thia coin is in the British Museum Collection, and waa 
obtained from General Cunningham. There are many 
forgeries of the gold coins of Sher Shah. Genuine ones 
are Tery rare, but this coin appears to me aboTe suspicion. 
Its legends are similar to those on the silve^ coin of tile 
amfl mint described as No. 346 in the ** Ohroniolea.’* 
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24. SQver. Weiglit 170*9 gn. 

Date 951. Mint : Fatebabad, Farkhnir. PL I, 20. 


ObT. 

Area in oirde 

UaLd «lA 

Margin jjy 

jllUsfCi 

^01 


Bey. 

Area in circle. The Xalima» 
below which is a woid which 
1 cannot read 

Margin ,^Ul£ jA^ jL\i\ 

JjU!1 ^ILUI 

6b 


The reading of this coin presents considerable difficulty. 
I have been able to compare it with another coin struck at 
Fatehabad by an independent Bengal sultan, and I am satisfied 
that the word between the date and the N&gri characters on 
tbe obverse must be taken as the mint name and read as 
Fatehabad. At the same time, the presence of the word 
(or what looks very like it) on the reverse margin, 
followed by words which I have tried in vain to decipher, 
admits an element of doubt in my reading. 

The characters are crude, as frequently found in Bengal- 
struck coins. There is an uncataloguea duplicate of this 
coin in the British Museum. I know of no others. 


24a. Silver. Weight 174 gra 
Date 916. Mint ; Fatehabad, Faridpur. PI. I, 21. 


Obv. 

Area in square 


Margins. 


ri^t 

Ljjli S)ji 

top 


left 


bottom 



Bev. 

Area in square 

above The Kalima 
below JjWl jjlSaLJ^ 


Margins. 


right 


top 


left 


bottom 
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This coin has been figured by Dr. Hocrnle in the J. A.S.B.» 
1890, to illustrate the reduplication of ** Sri ” in the Nagri. 
The mint, however, was not there read. It will be seen 
that the method of writing the mint name compares closely 
with that adopted in the coin described above (No. 27). 
In this case also the ill- formed characters stamp the coin 
as of Bengal origin. 

25 , Silver. Weight 171*6 grs. PI. II, 22. 

Date 949. Mint : Hazrat Basulpur urf Patna P 

Obv. Rev. 

Area in square 

Area in square 

TIicKalima 

Margins. Margins. The names and 

left (!) titles of the four companions, 

top j J 

right ^ I 

bottom , 

? Aiij ' 

The above reading of the mint names is professedly 
tentative. I can think of no better. Patna was con- 
siderably enlarged by Sber Shah and a fort was built there 
by him. It was also an important mint town in Akbar’s 
reign. I cannot, however, find that it received the name of 
Hazrat Rasulpur. The coin is, I believe, unique. I figure it 
in the hope that some collector may possess a duplicate which 
will aid to a more correct identification. I obtained the coin 
at Sbahjahanpur in the N.W.P. about four years ago. 

26. Silver. Weight 160 grs. 

Date 948. Mint, Shergarh. PI. II, 2S. 

This coin is a variety of No. 346 in the Chronicles,*’ 
the legends of which are given above (see No. 23). The 
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difference lies in the fact that the date and mint are in the 
right margin, and the N&gri in the lower one. This coin 
belongs to the British Museum. 

Mr. Thomas identifies this mint with Roht&s in Bengal, 
the fortress which Sher Shah took from its Hindu Rtiju by 
stratagem. I think it is more likely to be the fort of Itoht&s, 
near Jhelum, which, we are told by the author of the 
Tdrikh-i-Shcr Shahi, was built by Sher Shah “ on the road to 
Khuras&n to hold in chock Kashmir and the country of the 
Ghakkars,*’ and which he called Little Boht&s (rtV/r Elliot’s 
History of India, vol. iv, p. 419). The perfection of the 
die points to the coin being struck in the Punjab rather 
than in Bengal. It is worthy of notice, too, that where the 
title Shergarh was affixed to a town already in being, the 
older name is given on the coins as an aHanx cf. Shergarh 
urf Kanauj, Shergarh urf Sbakk-i-Bhakkar, and Shergarh 
urf Debli. It seems probable, therefore^, that the Shergarh 
where this coin was struck was a new town built by 
Sher Shah. 

27. Silver. Weight 174*8 grs. 

Date 949, Mint : Shergarh, nUan JIazrat Dehli. PL II, 24. 

Obv. Rev. 

Area in square. The usual 
legend (see No. 25, ante). Date Area in 8*iuarc 
at top. Kolima. 

Margins. 

left MargiD^. Names and titles 

top companions 

right 
bottom 

This coin has been figured by Thomas as No. 344 in the 
« Chronicles.” He there calls it “unique”; though not 
that, it is very rare. I publish it here partly to supplement 
Thomas’s reading, which ignored the right marginal legend, 
partly to confirm my remarks on the three d&ms of Sbergarht 
Nos. 28, 29, 30, given below. 
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26. \ Copper. Weight Approximately 820 grs. 

29. { Dates 951 and 952. Mint : Shergarb, alUu Dehli. 
80. ) PI. II, 25, 2fi, 27. 

Ohr. Eov. 

Area in Bq[aare ^UaLi Not figured. The usual legend, 
sll 



■ Margin, top Jia/^ 

right aUI JkGi. 
bottom jC. AiX« 
loft <—» 

\ 

My object in figuring the obverses of these coins is to 
faring to notice the reading of the bottom ai>d left margins. 
Dr. Hoemle, in his useful paper on the Copper Coins of the 
Suri Dynasty, assumed, in the absence probably of good 
specimens, that the marginal legend read on this 

as on other coins of this type. The above coins, however, 
leave no doubt that the reading is Shah 

is known (cf. Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi, Elliott, History of Indiu^ 
vol. iv, p. 419) to have destroyed the old city of Dehli and 
rebuilt it by the J umna, erecting two forts — ** the smaller 
fort for the governor’s residence, the other the wall round 
the entire city that it might be a Jah&npan&h.” The 
Shergarh of the coins, except when used in connection with 
Bhakkar and Eanauj, has hitherto been assumed to be Boht&s 
(of. Thomas, p. 397, footnote). But these coins and the 
silver coin noticed above (No. 27) show that Shergarh was 
a ^onym of DehU also. The similarity of the writing 
of the word * Shergarh ’ on the silver and copper coins is 
striking. I think it possible that the use of the term 
Shergarh on the coins of Dehli was meant to show that 
they were struck in ** the smaller fort mentioned above as 
distinct from those struck within Jah&npanih, the larger 
spooe round it. 
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31. Ooppor. WeigfiU 167*7 gn. 

Date 960. Mint : Shergarli, a/$as Dehli. 

The legends ore the same as those giyen above on the 
detets. A half-ddm of this mint has not| I think* been 
previously figured. 

32. Copper. Weight 314*2 grs. 

Date 949. Mint Kalpi. FI. II, 28. 

Obv. I Rev. 

J jUSI • diLt dill jirC 




This type is not included in Dr. Hoernle’s article, and has 
never been figured so far as 1 am aware. The coins of 
similar legends in the Lahore and Calcutta Museums appear 
to be without the distinctive mint mark — a six-rayed star — 
present on this coin. 

33. Copper. Weight 148*5 grs. 

Date P Mint, Kalpi. PI. II, 29. 

The legends are similar to those on No. 32. The mint 
mark is, however, different. A d4m of this type was 
published by Dr. Hoernle in the J.A 8.B., 1890. I know 
of no other half-d&m. 

34. Copper. Weight 321 *8 grs. 

Date 951 P MintP PI. II, 30. 

Bev. 

1«r 


Obr. 
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35. Copper. Weight 160 grs. 

Date? MintP PI. II, 31. 

Legends as on No. 34. Nos. 34 and 35 are a new variety 
of d&m and half-d&m of Sher Shah, not given by Dr. Hoemle. 


36. Copper. Weight 153’1 grs. 

Date 961. Mint, Sambhal. PI. II, 32. 

A half-d&m, with the same legends as are usual on 
coins of this type. A d&m of this mint was published by 
Mr. C. J. Rodgers in his Second Supplement, J.A.S.B., 
1880. This coin is in the British Museum. 


37. Copper. Weight 39*5 grs. 
Date 947. MintP PI. II, 33. 


Obv. 

[tU] jffi. 


Rev. 


«jL1^ 


One-eighth of a dam. A new type. The British Museum 
has a duplicate not catalogued. 


38. Copper. Weight 29*5 grs. 


No mint or date. 

Obv. 1 



PI. II, 34. 


Bev. 


0 ^ 1 ' 


Probably one -tenth of a d&m. The coin is worn. 
Mr. Bodgers published a coin similar in design, but 
weighing 63 grs., in his sixth Supplement, J.A.S.B., 1896. 
That must have been a fifth of a d&m. I do not see how 
it can be called a quarter of a d&m. In the same |iaper he 
gave another, probably a tenth of a d&m, weighing 33 grs. 
The British Museum also have a coin weighing 31*4 grs. 
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39. Copper. Weight 21*4 grs. 
Date 946. Mint ? PL Tl, 3*). 


Obv. 



Rev. 


^iri 


A sixteenth of a dam. Coins of this weight are very 
rare. Mr. Hodgers noticed one in the J.A.S.U., 1896. 
I publish this to complete the set. 


40. Copper. Weight 1 3 grs. 
Date 94-. Mint? PI. IT 


Obv. 


ltc\. 




Probably a twentieth of a dam, th(' full w'oight of which 
should be about 16 grs. The smallest coin hitherto published 
of this Sultan weighed 18 grs. 


41. Copper. Weight 11’* • grs. 
No date or mint. PI. IIj 37. 


Obv. 



I believe this to be a coin of Sber Shah. If it is, it may 
be meant for a thirty-second part of a d4m, and is probably 
the smallest coin that Sher Shah struck. The above set of 
five coins is remarkable as showing what minute fractions 
were provided for in the copper coinage of this Sultan, 
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42. ItUm Shah Sur. 


Copper. Weight 460’6 grs. 

Date 960. Mint, Shabgarh P PI. II, 38. 


pbT. 






Bev. 

[»/] 


No other coin of this weight is known, as far as I am 
aware, among the issues of the Path&n Sultans. It fore- 
shadows the heavy tankas of Akbar. The locality of 
Shahgarh is doubtful. / 


48. Muhammad Add Sur. 


Silver. Weight 168'1 grs. Square. 
Date 9G-. Mint P PL II, 39. 


Obv. 

Area in square 
JjU 

^ 4OJI jJcL 
Margins cut away. 


Bev. 

Area in square 

The Kalima. 

Margins cut away. 


No square coin of this Saltan has been published. A 
similar, but 1 believe heavier, coin than mine was obtained 
by Mr. B. Bum, I.C.S., shortly before I came aoross this 
one in the Oawnpore bazar. Square coins of Sher Shah and 
Islam Shah are known in gold, and the Britiehi Museum 
has a square silver coin of Sher Shah, which was figured 
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by Hr. Itodgert ia tbe J.A.S.B., 1894. It ia poaaible that 
Akbar tocA his idea of s^ubm rupees from the Snris, just 
as he oontinued in his copper coinage the system inaugurated 
by Sher Shah. 


Notb,— Since this paper went to press 1 hate had an opportunity of leetaf 
the Bodleian coin collection at Oxford 1 ioiiud that it posaessod specimens of 
the two coins described abore os No. 1 and No. 8. 
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Art. XXI . — On the Languages spoken begond the AbrM* 
Western Frontier of India. With a map. By 
Oeorge a. Orieksor, O.I.E., Ph.D., 1.0.S* 

Between the north-west frontier of our Indian Empire 
and the Pamirs there is a tract of mountainous country 
inhabited by many different nationalities, speaking many 
different tongues. The Pamirs themselves are a polyglot 
region. Taking Zebak, for instance, the district round 
it is the home of no less than four distinct speeches — 
one West-Iranian, Persian, and throi' East -Iranian, Wakhlf> 
Shighnii and Ii^kushaml. These last belong to the same 
Aryan group us Pakshto. To the south-east of the 
Pamirs we come to the BurushaskI spoken in Hunza and 
Nagar, a language of Scythian stock, whose immediate 
affinities have not yet been identified. South-east, again, 
of the BurushaskI area wo come to Bultistan, where 
another Scythian language, the Tibeto-Burman Bill!, is the 
vernacular. In the valley of Kashmir, there is Kashmiri, 
and in the lower reaches of the Jhelum and in the Hurree 
Hills, ^hibhall, both of which are Tudo- Aryan, and can 
be traced up to ancient Sanskrit. West of the Chhibbill 
tract lies the British district of Ila/ara, of which the 
principal language is a form of Western Panjabi. Crossing 
the Indus we come to the Northern PaMitil dialect of 
PakshtS spoken in Peshawar, Swat, and Bajaur. West of 
Bajaur, beyond the Kunar Biver, we come to Laghmah. 
North of lAghman lies Kafiristan, through which we again 
reach the Pamirs. 

We have now described a circle, and it remains to consider 
the interior portion of this tract. It consists of a number 
of river qrstems. The first is the Oilgit YaUqT* leading 
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into the Indus shortly after the latter debouches from 
Baltistan. Lower down, the Tanglr and the Eandia fall 
into the Indus, which has hitherto been flowing westwards, 
but takes a southerly course after its junction with the 
latter river. The language of the Gilgit Valley, and of 
the Indus 'Valley from Baltistan to the Tanglr, is ^Ina 
in various dialects. This form of speech also extends to 
the south-east of the last-named river, and occupies a large 
block of mountain country between Baltistan and the valley 
of Ka^mir. 

From its junction with the Eandia to its entry into British 
territory, the Indus runs in a southerly direction through 
groups of hills, known collectively as the Indus Kohistan, and 
inhabited by a number of wild tribes who all speak varieties 
ot a language of Indo- Aryan origin, which, like Qhkibhali, 
•can be traced to ancient Sanskrit, and which is called 
Indus-Edhistani or Maiya.' Colonel Biddulph has given us 
vocabularies of two of these dialects under the name of 
Gowro and Chiliss. The Linguistic Survey of India, on 
which I am at present engaged, gives further details, 
including a brief grammar and specimens. 

To the west of the Indus-Kohistan lie, in order, the valleys 
of the Swat, the Panjkdra, and the Eunar. Those of the 
first two are known as the Swat- and Panjkora-Eohistans 
respectively. Here the language of the hulk of the people 
was formerly an Indian one, allied to Indus-Eohistanl, but is 
now, owing to Pathan domination, almost invariably Pakshto. 
Only a faithful few still cling to their ancient language, 
though they have abandoned their Aryan religion, and the 
dialects which they speak are called Gsirwl and Torwall. 
These three, Indus-EohistSnl, Garwl, and Torwoli, together 
form one well-defined group of languages, Indo- Aryan in 
origin, and evidently descended from ancient Sanskrit. 
They form a connecting link in the chain of North-Western 
Indo- Aryan languages, commencing with Sindhi, ond passing 
rid Western Panjabi, through them, into ChhibhSi and 


* The sign over a vowel indicates a nasal pronandatioii. 
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Kashmiri. The Survey has made available giuniman> 
Toeabularies, and apooimene o{ all of them. In this part 
of the country, Pakshto iteolf hardly geU further wait 
than the hills forming the eastern side of the Kunar Valley* 
Nowhere does it cross that river. 

North of tho Swat and Paujkdra Valleys find the 
country of Ohitral, lying on both sides of tho Kuuar 
River, which is here known as the flaahqar, (rliitrar, or (to 
Europeans) Chitral. The main spoeeli of this country is called 
Chitrari, or lOid-wur, and is spoken as fur oust us YSsin, 
where it marches with Buru^askl and ShTrul. Ehd-wSr is 
evidently related to the latter langiiugo. They form a pair 
belonging to tho Irano-Indian stock, and to tho Indian 
branch of that family. They are hence to bo classed as 
Tndo- Aryan. This is at once established by a consideration 
of their phonetic systems, but their grammars present certain 
peculiarities which will be alluded to shortly. 

The two main affluents of the Chitral-Kunar River are the 
Tlashgal and the Waigal, both of which join it on tho west 
after passing through the hill country of Eafiristiin. The 
first-named is the most northern, and takes its rise in the 
southern face of the Hindi! Kush. It joins the Ohitral near 
the village of Narsat. The Waigal, after itself receiving the 
waters of the Wezgal, falls into the Ohitral some way below 
Asmar. It is formed in the interior of Kafiristan. The 
Valley of the Ba^gal is the home of tho Boshgall language, 
which is the speech of the Siab-piish Kafirs generally. A 
vocabulary and a few grammatical forms have been published 
by Colonel Biddulph, and a formal grammar by Colonel 
Davidson is now, I believe, in the press. East of the 
Bashgal Valley, Wasf-veri, another Kafir language, is 
spoken in the Wczgal Valley. A grammatical sketoh, 
specimens, and a vocabulary of this will be published by 
the Linguistic Survey. It is evidently distantly related 
to Bashgali, and, like the remaining Kafir languages, is 
spoken by the Sufid-pQsh Kafirs. These remaining onee 
are Ashkun, spoken in the heart of the Kafir ooontiy^ 
and mi, the language of the Waigal Valley. Regarding 
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AcffakuD) no information of any kind is as yet available* All 
the efforts of my kind friends in Chitral and the Ehaibar 
Pass have been unavailing. For Wai, we have some 
vocabularies of doubtful authority. This exhausts the list 
of the known languages of Eafiristan. The two about which 
we have any certain knowledge, Ba^gall and Wast-veri, 
are, like Eh5*wur and Shina, certainly Indo-> Aryan in their 
phonetic systems, but, also like them, possess grammars 
which present difficulties to the student. 

We know that in prehistoric times the Aryan, or Irano- 
Indian, language split up into two, an Iranian and an 
Indian. We know also that the Iranian again split up 
into two branches, a Western and an Eastern. The 
modem representative of Western Iranian is Persian, and 
the most important one of Eastern Iranian is P^ikshtS* 
The modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars are the present- 
day representatives of the Indian branch These three 
branches aio recognizable by well-defined phonetic laws. 
A convenient shibboleth is the Persian dasf, ‘ a hand,^ 
which corresponds to the Pakshto /as and the Indian 
Adt/i or }mU These four languages — Wasf-veri, Bashgalu 
B3i5-w5r. and ^inii — agree in following the Indian 
phonetic system, but in some grammatical particulars they 
show remarkable points of agreement with the Eastern 
Iranian tongues. The modern Indo- Aryan languages can all 
be traced back to the ancient Sanskrit spoken in Yedic times. 
This is true both of their phonetic systems and of their 
g^mmars, but by no course of derivation with which I am 
at present acquainted can I recognize the Sanskrit originals 
of some of the grammatical forms presented by these four. 
This may be my fault ; it very possibly is so, for we lack the 
oonnecting link between them and the ancient language from 
which they are derived, which we possess in the Prakiita 
for the vernaculars of India. If we had such a link^ 
i.e. specimens of the mediaeval language spoken bdow 
the Hindu Kush, the affiliation of the four with Sanskrit 
might be easy, but till this is the case, the mokt that wO 
can say is that while their phonetic system is the same as 
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thiit of the 8aiiakrit-4eriTed langoagei apokeo fortber mm&t 
we are unable to aay pontiwdy that they are derived Iran 
the Sanskrit with whioh we are acquainted. Judging 
from the well^asoertaixied facts regardiug the origin of the 
modem true Indian languages, wo may argue from analogy 
and say that it is probable that the four mre derived from 
Sanskrit, but how they were derived, and by what stages, 
we are not at present able to say. This fact, together with 
the remarkable circumstance that some of their grammatical 
forms agree with those of the Eusleni Iranian languages, 
has led certain scholars to suggest, with at least equal 
probability, that while the four arc undoubtedly Indian, 
they are not necessarily Sanskritic, but are descended from 
a mother-dialect closely akin to Sanskrit, of which, possibly, 
ancient Sanskrit was a further developed form. This mother- 
dialect was, so to speak, left behind below the Hindu Eu^, 
while the bulk of its speakers went on into India, and there 
founded the Indo-Aryan civilization, and the Indo-Aryan 
speech.^ While it is iinpossiblo in the present state of our 
knowledge to prove this contention, it can at least be said 
to be not impossible, and to explain some diflScult points. 
If it is true, then the four languages represent a stage 
of the Indian branch of the Aryan family older than 
Sanskrit, a stage which had already developed all the phonetic 
qrstem of that branch, but which still retained some 
linguistic connection with its Iranian sisters on the other 
side of the Hindu Kush. It only remains to state that 
there is no sudden change between these languages and the 
definitely Indian ones of the North Panjab. The two sets 
merge into each other by stages. The first stage consists 
of the Ealas^, Gawsr-bati, and Pashai languages, about 
which I am now going to speak, which are alma$i certainly 
Sanskritic, yet still show remarkable points of contact with 


1 An interaitiiiR point of smement between theee four knwaim sad tbs 
Seetem Irenian ones ie the infinitive in k. Time, witii tiw EeetCT 
WsUiI of the Pamiri, eht^dk, ‘to deeire,’ and 
jlieiA, ‘to aw,’ eonmre the Waii-veri to best, the 

TSk. sad the #n& 5^ ‘to become,' mi fiwdlj; sawM to^^ 

Isler oil 1& XsUdls AtA, and tbs Qswar-bsii sad Fi^ KA, ‘ to be.* 


4.E.AA 1900. 


34 
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EhS-war ; and tbe second of the Eohistan languages already 
desoribedi which are quite certainly of Sanskrit origin. This 
points us to a state of affairs in tbe olden time which is just 
what might have been expected, viz. the old parent language 
of the four gradually merging into its sister, the Sanskrit 
of the north-west of the Panjab, by insensible gradations, 
and not separated from it by any hard and fast lines. 

The Ealasba Eafirs dwell in the dMb between the Ghitral 
and Ba^gal Rivers. They have a language of their own, 
which is called by their tribal name. Dr. Leitner gave 
some information about it many years ago, which has now 
been supplemented by the Survey. Lower down the Chitral, 
at the junction with the Bashgal, in and about the country 
of Narsat, dwell the Gawars, who also have a language of 
their own known as Gawar-bati, or Gawar-speech, o^ which 
a vocabulary was given by Colonel Biddulph under the 
name of Earisati. Still lower down, on t\)e right bank of 
the Chitral, which has now become the Eunar, dwell the 
Fai^ais, who also have a language of their own. Pashai is 
spoken as far west as La^iman, and extends as far north 
as the Waigal Yalley, though whether it is the same as the 
Wai ESfir already alluded to I have not yet been able to 
determine satisfactorily. At any rate, it is by far the most 
western outpost of the Indo-Aryon languages. It is an 
island of Indian speech in the heart of Afghanistan, and 
is bounded on the north by the Kafir dialects and on the 
other three sides by Pashto. These three languages, 
Ealasha, Gawar-bati, and Pashai, are all very closely 
connected. They are certainly Indo- Aryan, and nearly 
certainly Sanskritic, though it must be pointed out that 
they possess some of the typical grammatical peculiarities 
of ^e four languages with which we have just been dealing.* 
Ealasha, whose habitat is close to that of Eho-wSr, possesses 
most points of continuity with that language, and forms 
a bridge between it and the other two, which in their turn 

> For ioBtenoe, the infliutiTe in it to which atlentioii was oalied in the last 
footooto. 
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bridge over the gap between KaliAa and the undoubted 
Sanakritic langoagee of the Panjkori, Swat, and Indus 
XohUtSna. 

To oomplete this list of languages spoken on tho north- 
west frontier, wandering shepherds, known as Gujara, 
inhabit the country between the Eunar and tho eastern 
border of Kashmir, and perhaps still further io the east. 
These have a language of their own — a purely Sanskritto 
one — which, curiously enough, is nearly the same as the 
Mewarl spoken in distant Rajpufana, and is closely allied 
to Gujarati. 

Full descriptions of EaLlshu and Ouwur-baii appeared 
in the papers which I had the honour of presenting to the 
last Oriental Congress. Since then, through tho kindness 
of Mr. J. G Ijoriinor, I.C.S., Political Officer of the Khaibar, 
I have received complete* spociinons of Pashai, and, as this 
language has hitherto been almost unknown, the following 
further particulars concerning it will bo of inten^st. The 
only information which up to the present time has boon 
available has been a short list of 'Pushyo’^ words by 
Barnes, and two brief vocabularies, one of Laghmani and 
one of Pashai by Leech. Leech was under the impression 
that these two were distinct languages, but really tho names 
only connote two dialects of the same form of speech. 

Pashai, properly speaking, is the name of tho language 
spoken by the Dchguns of Laghmun and the country to 
the east of it. It is also called LaghmanI from tho tract 
in which it is spoken, and Dehguni, because most of its 
^speakers belong to tho Dehgan tribe. The boundaries of 
the language arc said to be, roughly, on the west the 
Laghman River, on the north the boundary of the KSfira^ 
on the east the Kunar River, and on the south the Kabul 
River, but the riverain villages on the left bank of the 
Kabul speak Pakshto, not Pashai. A certain number of 
Pakshto-speaking communities are also found interspersed 

' The only importenoe of tWf liit is that tlw 
Lssaoi, who Vt it down, on Bumsi* • dwtuiol laagsafo. I ows 

this pieea of informatioa to the I rlndn si i of Dr. Kslm. 
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at places within these limits. The priocipal places 

and aieighboarhoods in which Pashai is spoken are Bark5t» 
Satan, ^aigal on the side next the Kafirs, Janjapur, Amlii, 
SQlfoh,^ Badiall, Islampur, Badshali E!4e, Balatak, Kunadu, 
Deogal, Nurgal, Chaman, Najll, Sau, Knlman, Tagiio, Siau, 
and Eolab. Some of these are considerahlo tracts. The 
^ number of people speaking Pai^ai has been estimated at 
100,000, and with regard to the Pashai region and its 
probable character this estimate does not appear to be 
uqduly large or unduly small. 

There appear to be different dialects of Pashai, but the 
variations are said to be not great. The distinction drawn 
by the people themselves is between the * harsh tongues * of 
the hills ^ and the softer tongue of the more level country. 
1 have myself examined specimens in two dialects, a weatern 
and an eastern. The differences are mainly ones of pro- 
nunciation. Thus, the short ", which is so common in 
rakshto, also occurs in the eastern dialect, but usually 
appears as a long e in the western one. For instance, 
Eastern puihl^, Western pufhle, a son. Again,! an Eastern 
qh becomes a Western as in Eastern shurmg^ Western 
a dog. 

In order to explain the accompanying map, I append 
a tablo giving the names of the various languages spoken 
beyond the North-Western Frontier of India, with their 
^ dialects and habitats. 

* The small a aboTo the lino indicate s the very short a -sound known as the 

fl/JlE&dwS, which is so common m rakshto. « 

* One of these is called KulmanS from being spoken in Eulm&n. 
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Arj. XXII. — The lint Preparera of Vie TIaoma [Indian Soma), 
The Pahlavi translation and commentarv on Yasna IX, 
1-48 inclusive, for the first time edited with the collation 
of MSS., and now prepared from all' the MSS. also 
. deciphered. By Professor Law kbmce Mills. 

As this edition of a short section of the Pahlavi translatton 
of the Yasna is intended to be followed by similar publi- 
cations ultimately embracing tlie entire Pahlavi texts of the 
Yasna with the exception of those which have been already 
treated in my Five Zaruthushtriaii Oathos, 1 make here 
full alluiions to the MSS. which have been consulted in 
pt^ucing it. 

The oldest codex provided with a Pahlavi translation is 
that catalogued as 0 1 among the Zend MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library ; but also known as P, referring to its former 
possessor, the late revered Destoor Jamaspji Minooboherji 
Jamasp Asana, High Priest of the Parsis in Bombay, by 
whom it was generously given to the Bodleian Library at 
the suggestion and on the responsibility of the present 
writer in July, 1889. It was at the time on private loan 
to me in domicile in Oxford, and from my residence it went 
to the Library. In this present article this MS is designated 
as D.J. (Destoor Jamaspji), as it was so designated by me 
in my first interrupted edition of the Five Zarathushtriaii 
Gathas many years before the MS. came to Europe for the , 
first time, I having had possession of a collation of it kindly 
loaned by Dr. E. W. West. As I began with the designation ^ 
•D.J.’ in the book referred to above before any collation ^ 
of it had ever been published, and as I continued this usage 
in my Gathas later, I preserve it liere. 
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[I alioald in passing recall the fact that this MS. was 
ooUotyped in its full original form and published bj the 
Olarendon Press with an introductory note ^ by me, as its 
Zend Avesta text had been entirely translated as collated 
in vol. xxxi of the Sacred Books of the East, and botli 
the Avesta and the Pahlavi texts had been edited and 
translated as collated in the book referred to above. This 
collotyped facsimile may still be had of the publishes^; see 
his latest catalogue. The volume consists of some 770 odd*^ 
large pages (collotyped photographs), and is a most masterly 
piece of artistic workmanship completed at the Clarendon 
Press Works in Oxford. The actual tint of the ancient 
paper has been preserved, and is well set on a ground 
of brilliant white manufactured, as I believe, for such 
a purpose.] ' 

The MS. which I termed D. was so called from Destoor 
Darab Peshotan San j ana, the son of its late possessor, 
Destoor Doctor Beramji Sanjana, M.A., Ph.D. Here again 
I was first indebted to the kindness of Dr, E. W. West, 
who included a partial collation of it with Spiegel’s text, 
in the same copy which contained the first collation of 
D. J. (0 1 or J^) ; see above. 

This very valuable, but apparently not very ancient, MS. 
was later kindly loaned by its possessor the Destoor in 
Bombay to me for my use in domicile in the year 1890. 
And while it was present in Oxford, permission was accorded 
by the owner to have it collotyped. This was accordingly 
done at the expense of the Bodleian Library, with the result 
that we have a most effective facsimile, even more convenient 
for use (because safer) than the original MS. itself ; and 
this is the document which has been used for this second 
time for the present purpose. Its press-mark in the Bodleian 
^Library is Zend, 2. It is elsewhere referred to as Pt. 4. 
(I had termed it D. years before it came to Europe.) * 

The third MS. used for the present section is that 
numbered 12a of Haug’s GoUection in Munich. V 

Both its Pahlavi text and its Parsi-Persian translation 
stand in the PersQ-Arabic character. It has, however, two 
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Items which especially recommend il. First, it is said to 
have been trapsoribed by a person who was not a Pars!, 
a certain Mohammedan, os I am informed, and this shuts 
Out the most mischievous soarco of all error in ancient 
documents, namely the inconsiderate zeal of the would-be 
emender. And secondly, the individual (P) in many paKs of 
his work seems to have been afflicted witli extraordinary 
cautioh, not to say timidity, refraining frojn translation 
"whero he felt the smallest doubt, and so erring on the 
side of safety. On the other hand, the ^IS. in some placet 
is carelessly written as if in hasU*, and this makes it at 
times very difficult to decipher. I'o an eye constantly 
practised by reading Persian it is, however, seddom hojMilessly 
obscured, especially when compared with the Zend, with 
the ordinary Pahlavi, and with Nerydsang. The oodex 
was kindly sent to the Bodleian Library for iny use only 
last year, in February, 1899 ; but the second part, or volume, 
of it had been most cordially sent mo in Tlanovcr for my 
use at the end of the seventies. 

I do not designate the variations in its l^ahlavi text from 
' my own text or from that of Spiegel, not merely because 
its transliterations are of the old traditional typo, and 
therefore more difficult to the student, but because it is my 
intention to edit it in its entirety, as I did that portion of 
it which reproduces the Gathas (see the edition). 

The fourth MS. is that leading one of Hang’s Oollwtion 
which I note as M. This codex, like the one just mentioned, 
was kindly sent to the Bodleian Library by the librarian 
of the Hof and Staats Bibliothek in Munich (much earlier 
than the others) in the year 1887 (April dth), for my use 
in perfecting my text of the Pahlavi translation of the 
Gathas; and naturally I did not fail to transcribe its 
variations from Spiegel’s printed text throughout. t is 
correctly considered to be a transcription from Copenhagen 0, 
but as it differs clerically in many places from pmge a 
Wxt, it cannot be an absolutely exwt copy in so far as 
Spiegel's text approaches that description. ^ 

Fifthly, I carefuUy noted the chief variations in the oodex 
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of Yasna fragments from Hang’s OolleotioD,^ which consists 
of fragmentary texts, and which was sent for my use to the 
Bodleian in 1889 (May 25th). The variations have not 
very often been reproduced, as the texts differed in places 
so widely as to make it hardly fair to call a comparison of 
the document (with the others at hand ; a ' collation ’ as of 
the same general texts. I term it Mf. 

Sixthly, I regard Spiogel’s printed text as being like M., 
in view of his notes to it, a valuable approximate transcript 
of the ancient codex ' Copenhagen number five ’ already 
referred to. 

These are all the Pahlavi MSS. of the Yasna of which 
I have any accredited knowledge, with the exception of 
the one numberod four in the Moola Firuz Library in 
.Bombay, to which reference has been already made in the 
note on p. 1 as practically identical with D. (Ft. 4), and 
it is therefore in so fur replaced by that codex. 

I should mention, however, three very valuable Zend MSS. 
with Sanskrit translations (texts of Neiyosang) which have 
been most kindly placed at my disposal, being sent to me 
personally in Oxford from Bombay by distinguished friends. 
The first is one which I describe as J*, loaned to me by the 
late revered Destoor Jumaspji Minucheiji Jamasp Asana, 
and which is destined by his son and successor to be a gift 
to the Bodleian Library when I have finished my use of it. 
It was executed by an ancestor of the Destoor some time in 
the seventeenth century. I have described it more fully 
in the Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists, vol. ii, p. 523. Another is the MS. sent me 
by the courtesy of the owner, Mobed Mancherji Barozji (P) 
Powri. The codex was formerly in Surat ; and it has been 
lately referred to as On opening it, I was immediately 
struck by the strong resemblance of the paper in texture 
and in tint to that of our Oxford MS. referred to above 
as D.J. (01 Bodleian, or J’). The handwriting likewise 


I The nvmberme has, I think, been changed since I made m> zeqnest for it to* 
the lihraiion , I tnorefore do not qnote it. 
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luis points of similsritjr ; but it aI«o shows traces of 
the workmanship of different penmtu It oxtsiids from 
Yasna 6 to Yasna 46| 19 ^unfinished). 

A third is a small MS. somewhat darkened by the mbbinip 
oil of the heavy ink upon the coarse paper; but it is 
evidently a codex of the greau^i»l \ahu». It uiil\ extends^ 
however, from Tasnu 1, 6 (1-5 pufucod by a later band) to 
Yasna 19, 10 (in middle) It biurs iho two names — one 
Meher Naurozji Kutar m the interim ut the end, and 
that of Mr, Muuockji Pciloz* of Oi\ (a)ota* (soP) on the front * 
external cover. It has been bound for eonvenie.ioe, and this 
somewhat cramps its texts. I am on tlio piunt ut piesent of 
returning it to Bomba}. It was piocured for mo, uh whs 
S\ through the most kind influenee oi tny leuriied frond 
the Bev. J. J. Modi, Hoad Piust ot the Parsis in 
Oolaba near Bombay, and Secretdiy to the Trustees of the 
Sir J. Jejeebhoy Translation Fund. I will take another 
opportunity to dosciibe it moic fully, (Still another MS. 
of the Yasna was sent me at the same time, but it in 
decidedly modern.) 

These three Zend-Sanskrit MSS. have been used to correct 
and confirm the text of Ner^osung, which, of course, os in 
the Gfithas, I hu\e closely consulted foi niy J^iblavi text. 

It is with these materials that I oflc*r my d(*ciphered 
version, incomparably more difficult, though less impressive, 
than merely reproducing the original Pahlavi characters 
with no attempt to render their % jj obscure equivalents 
in our intelligible Latin letters.* And surely when we 
employ the printer to impress docuiueiits in letters which 
we ourselves do not explain, our occupation is not a very 
dignified one. 

Bef erring to my venerated pred^^ecssor in this attempt, 
let me say that our indebtedness to our eminent hahnbreeherp 
PnifaMor Frederick von Spiegel, ia very great for having 
printed for us a test from oue cwlos. It alands, hoa'ever, 

* 1 hops to in UlO onguwl charsftirs is s futaif msss of tbit 

Jmmsl. 
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to reaaoa that h» valoable work would have been greatly 
improved had he gained aooess to more than a single version. 
I reserve an English translation of my own text for a future 
work, or for future articles, in which I hope to le-edit 
NerySsang’s Sanskrit texts and treat the whole subject 
eynoptioally as I did in the Gathas. 

I beg, however, emphatically to call the attention of 
searchers to the remarks made in the Introduction to the 
Five Zarathushtrian Giithos and in my contribution to 
the ^Transactions of the Ninth Congres'* (see above) as to 
the peculiar treatment necessary in explaining these qiMti 
verbatim renderings of the Pablavi commentators. An 
ordinary literary translation of them, such as uould be 
naturally attempted by an unguarded writer, would ^ be 
worse than uscloss, for it would be calculated to mislead 
investigators as to the true character of t^e work, so 
atfording an excuse for superficial procedure from an ill* 
informed exaggeration of the inevitable defects. It was 
truly astonishing that no-one, not even those who most 
adhered to the importance of the Asiatic commentaries, had 
ever thought of guarding against the most obvious sources 
of error. First of all, tho texts are thrown out of all 
natural order (as Pablavi writings) by being forced to follow 
the order of sequence of their original the Zend, while the 
order of sequence of the words in a good Pahlavi sentence 
is of unusual importance to the syntax. They also offer, 
what had never been noticed, which is more than a single 
translation for the same word, the result of the frequent 
attempts of previous versions. But I need say no more 
here save to point tho principle, fully acceded to verbally 
by scholars (old acquaintances of my own in Germany). 
A translation of the Pahlavi translations should be ‘ ex- 
position,’ interrupted at every step with explanation or 
additional translation of the alternatives. No literary 
rendering of a fluent character could be other than 
dangerously incomplete. ^ 
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YA8XA IX, 1 4S. 


fl) Pa\an liiivano radih^ [pavan huran i* p^sTn] hcmi madam 
Mtuiido*'' uvo zartiinhto 

(3) pavnn iltai^h ^ plnlinnn '' yrMhdaaariniHhTiih [araatnah 
Htanli kainisto** kluihdrmaMtuno ** ! (jmvttit) gUHunu 
iatinih '* j urnatasli *® /»k ii^tlH'mvohriko ** I **• *' 

III gfitt mfiu ** fravtiriinih *"* a\o l^\Tiii>]. 

(3) afa^h min valiuan piiraido zartn^lito aTg>» : inun gabr«i 
liomuiiih [hnmancP* la puvaii yasht *'* trutuin yrhcviind*'* 
min lovTno podiik afunh khavifunasto^* aigli h«m 
^amtunrd amat’* muclo yeht»vrincl() ® tt**h pur^idO*^ 
avavafet “ initroko* klifip alto-'’* zartfishtd *’) zak 
p(*(lak alpfhash ahinlkhto kani? nil niaman ^ zak 

^ So, lu cordiiii' to Parii^Poiikiuii ntulo^itk 

* D.J. oin i, IJ III- Ml I ole 

* n. raviid 

* 1>.J. om nhith and M. uin. 

* P.mrimiiii ; 1) jn*« \o« ot road -ft 

* Diif. worU trom ^ 4 h above d. 

M. k&miHtft , D.J , K* kuiuiMtft. 

** So D.J. , Mbfutanft. 

* D. om. from * amiitnhb * to ‘ Krtt}if»hii!b * 

D.J. oni anil. 

» So D.J. i. 

« D.J. ini i. 

*’ In this e<lition Spiegel*tt printed text without lim conjcvtuiu! emeiidatioiui is 
ngarded os reprenentiofc Mpproximatelr tho ielehnit4«d MsS. * * (/'openliafpm. 
No. a.** Uut li M. is ft all) .1 Mvjp) ^ of K*, u is dilKenlt to sie how It can 
diflSer M> often ns it doe^ from SpietfeL Both ma» 7 h* lopha with variations it 
tiaMs vary awful , its rahla\i Hbould have b«f u eisminfsl. 

'* D.J. om. ttiAn. 

Citation from Y. 12 (Sp. 13), fnvarine. 

So D.J., D. TaJmao , K* anft. 

^1^ D. homdnih. 

So D.J., D. ; poMubly nsed here in the sense ol * I * a* hrimen w at Umas. 
^ D. points M * in ** \aflht *' ; so D.J. ^osht 

«D.i^anf4. 

D. okichtlv difters. 

» n.j7pmi 

•DJ., O., If. om. «hMn.* 

m jp, —nw. 

^ So D.J, -dft 

** D.J. om. n ourn, niajori. 

** CSatten (onatn will ne dieemied Inter). 

•• SoD. 

» So D.J. 

D. ma. mnmnn. 
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<1amSn6 ^ levatman yazadSno* venh * yobevund yekavl- 
munadO’ afiish yazado khahnSkbtar^ bud^ homand* 
afaeb donman fargardo narm yehevHnd'^ afasb ava- 
yaato* niT levatman hdm lala gufl^ ait mun aetuno 
ycmnleliined bomand aubarmazdgiift yekavlmuniid algh 
kolii II (do) a\o'”yaiiiifind'* amat bom mudo yebovund** 
a»h luudo fibnufledd '*] . 

(4) muti li min barviMpu abuo i aat-homand am nevaktar 

kliaditundo bdmanih mnmrni at 7ak I nafshman 
kluulib** iieviko*^ kardo*** yokailmuncd hdmand^* 
4 inmg*” [bomand kbidTb** **pa\«in fiilrfindlb®' amarg 
kaidO y^ktt\^nl^^led(1 \n®* lii nRfind (bTgfin valmanshun 
nuiii biHPtiya*^ i }im itddo iifsli.Tn dfn tand amarg kardd 
jiknvlmrinado \ baia nun tand kola alsh I*® amarg 
** niiKToza gij eln a ^ at fina *'**)] 

(5) nvo li \aluvm” pu«^ukb\o }oiimlelrind‘*‘* horp i ahanlbO 


' 1) 

* T do not think n»«t l> mt >n>* miU * 

* So II i M -u id K -in d 

* I) kh’^hnikUirl S<r |m ikutatarn 

* 1) J hud, K >i hi Mind il tihixun d 

* s I n I I 111 1) il lu nd 

’ So I) T iti Mint and D unid 

* S> IH othuM iiMoad<i 

* n J I) K >iTriihhind 

»• 8o 1) J K^ ntr , trhnl 

*1 ho 1) J , U , K -tutud 1> lUH \uoru 

»* Ro I> J , 111 , and 1) -Hind 
o II lookii like nhnnkhto hut w poduihU ui u!h)m 
o i) duidiH iMth li ^*11 ki A umin doidin^ mark ( 

»• D J oro I 
w So D , D J , K* 

»» 8o II 

•• SoD J 

I)J iiM hOmiudf II add« -o or tu 
»> 1 plmn tin Ineinniiij: of tho pi m here 
*1 l>, Biiurk^ tbo * d hero 
« II on land 

^ Ro |l J , II -nolh ami 0 me e Mf;n not ni^l} ixpleined, *h»' 


Of 'kh’ 

1 > jr , n om M 

«» n. nwmf bwrd 


D J . Hm M nl»h I , Sp U K* 

** This citAiuin i> in Zmd ehorirtoni , it^ location mil he duenMod deewtei. 


w The word • hya ’ han bw n herrtolon* detiphered * nyebf (*«•)’, hi* 
ate n) aolution in S B £ , xsn, Intiod p. ix\ir» ti followod by Dwmiiuter i 


^ HJ ina. vilniui. 

» DJ.^bad, D gbit 
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I' dSrtSsH [brim«n<j* diitaiUiIh^ UauS aTgh uSib min 
rubanS I* anshutiiiD^ dur yakhaouunrtj : riiahftiid gBil 
u7* bomaiid ahoJiili^ IMivhii hSm yehevilnc^]. (6) 
briin'^ hdmanam aurtudit horn ? ahttnlho 1 dilmmiltt 
/uko I® zak I («>) U [bavl- *<>]-hu» *• aviV* khiimhn 
[khliriahn** raT] Imra mafluin H pavac 

fitSyislmo ai’tay M?n yaziahno^* chl^un li akharioh I*® 
aiid-bomand Mtuyond *® [a«h /ak I lak va *** Ink ral]. 

(9) afudi giiTto zartiishto ulgh namaz horn. 

(10) raiin lak frutuni horn min anMliutatTn den ait* 
lioinundaii gcbiino htinul'* lionianih” va-* muii^aak 
turHukaHlb kardd aigb zak nr»vukih uigh vad am ^ 
yeliovnnitd inuinaii nv6 \ulfnan inado iivadih. 

(11) avo H vahnan paaukhvo giift horn i®" DhuriitM> i** 
diiruoHb. (12) vi\n[ii]ghim li fratriin min uimbiltaan®® 


' D. otn. i 

^ M to iw nln, but it ha^ the dif^iui ot t anf< llinf;^ ov( r it 

* I). adilfi *<11111. 

* 1), oni. 1. 

^ 8*1 0 J. , K* maiilfiinttU 

* D.J inn. ac. 

^ l*o*4iit)ly aht'i^ha^ih. 

* I). iKM'infl h«*»mHTio f'\ 

* 1) J., I) inn I. 

So 1 * bun " in ru m> of tho Znui t( it iind of Xi*ry6Hiing, altio in fiaw 

of tlu« followin^^ hull. 

So 1). . otht'ra «ul- , no \mant Hpnce in l> J., 1> , or M. 

** D., K‘, M Mild n J. >nl,, T) J inn. kfibnAlm (or * khiarmbn *). 

I). iiM liturgical itom. 

** D. a)az-. 

** D.J. inn. i , jMThapA irrational. 

*• So D.J., or read with othera -yend. 

» 1>.J. om i. ' 

•• D.J. ioa. itt. 

1>. om. ard. 

*• D.J., D , M. om. hdm ht^re. 

« D.J. imi. I. 

^ D.J., D. an often axira ciroke. 

D. homOnih 
** D.J., D. ins. va 

** D.J., M. irrationnl min (accidental omiision of signs). 

•• So D clenrir ; others -ngnbfh (^Oi or the like. 

" D.J. ins. nigh. 

** Did he sappfisc creniiTj to he n first persunnl like * aoji ' ? 

J8oK»; yemnlelfind. 

* D.J. om. I. 

w D.J. or ir. tim f (-ibl). 

^ D.J. om. I. 

^ D. mudftmiii. 
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den ast-bomandSn ^ gebin bunldd^ ’m; valman aak,!* 
tamkasib* kard5 avd Talman madO avudih. (13) amat 
min Talman^ benman^ lala zerkbiiudo^ mun yim V 
abet I buramak. (14) miin godnian-homandtum miu 
zcrkhun<Jun* yebevund [khyeahkurtum] kbrirkhaheto-^ 
(ya) -nigiriahntum min anahufiiuno yebevuudo [hu- 
ohashmtilm hdmand gadman uTid T kliveshkSrih va 
alto I pavan tano I gabra ya zak I pa van tanO i jim 
bara-denu yebevOnd bomand uigb khveabkanh 
homand riiahano guft bomand gadman banii aitO i 
pavan tano i'* gabra gadman-bomand - ' yakbsenuned 
va^^ kbvSibkarlb zak rubuk vabdunyen 
(15) munaab kardO pavan zuk ! valman khiidayili ^ amarg 
pah va** vir abdshishnib muya va** aurvar [algh 
zak i la avayuHt *• **• kboabk la khoshko]. > 

1 All 

* DJ.t 1). om. 1 . 

» 8o 1). ; wi* miHt reproduct* D.J., otc , tuixjigiihih or the like. Mf. 
fteeme i«> add -itiih 
« lU. kn6 

* So D J., D. nr ImniiHU , cf. *1^ , K* pun. 

* 8o D.J. 

^ D.J., I). in*! i. 

* 8o 1) D , Mm rerkhiitidiik 

* 8o D.J , uthfni oni. the * kli " in kbuikhehrt (or * kh\at> 

I* Buperiluoue v«. 

» 11 J., D. tlhV 

Kmoeuig hae * Mti.* 

D.J., 1). Ini. >e. 

D.J. om. i. 

o D. hue bain-du<|lli«Uin. 

** 1). hAmund «« otteii 
V D.J. on., fo 1>. 

M D.J. on. 1. 
u D. on. I. 

•• D. hdnand. 

D.J., D. ine. m. or end -A 
« Olhenriae vid(kD\«iii. 

** D.J., I). khadMh (D.J. has iaA lor vdiuan) . K' khudiyih (or * khrad-*). 
•sDJ.on. va. * 

So; see the Zend and the lHu«i*Pm. Piihl. text aluHhhdmdnd. That waa 
anwMona, for it waa mdentood ae • dMlhleMnen ’ ; hut it nay have ariMB from 
an *akhd»h*.* D J. eeann to have ana%&*shUhnIh (or -hisu) ; but if ao. the 
wd ia over*wiitlMi. I do not think ahtkA.si>-ishaIh (eo) waa -own t hen, 
tho^ tha cbanelan nie ht o on aiBoa d . 

D. eeenttohan adehim with vfrniinM hanUv nir-adahiahiia. Shonld 
It ba omandad to read dftr*ajieliiiiliad, or ddr-khadikishnd, or dhr-hooUdiBd (f)F 
** D.J* on. va. 
it D.J. on. If 

lhapi. 

Uhete. 

hen. 


** D. aviyad diff. 
» K^avtUnad. 

» D. (TiTh. in. 
M D.im,hhMk 
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(16) khSriiliii i mavIfthbbnS [algk taitt 

khadSk I Ytuibteniiiii^ khaduk fiUM|o yaiiavQtt^]. 

(17) pavan xak t* jim^ khOffiylh* ! arfand la aarttdOc 
ynherSnA^ va^ la garmSk* (IH) U sarmano yaba* 
yfind va* lit margih va la arMiko^^ P* abedaSu*** •-diicid 
[homaDd biimaP* ^ehe^und hdmand* bara min vinit 
lakhviir duaht yekavImunSd hdmand 
(19) xv-fiaIak6'*hu-(bu-)-rddiahno fru/ <iitritid hdmandabfl va 
beniuan kadarziil [hoiiiaud biir^ak pavan atayialniA 
I pOsar guft aigh benman^ aetuiu) iievak ychoiun^ P* 
abu^ va^ abu*^ aetuno nevak yeke\riud ohtgSno^ 
boniiian^] (20) harna!^^ vad arnat abalitaP^ yelia- 
vund (I)^* Liirumak yim shot i*® viva^n)gbamP^ 
boiiman [denman mindavani aetuno }<4)ovundd]. 

(21) mun lak dadtgar bom min anahut^n®’ den aat-homandan 

* So D , Mf , and Ner onginal M\un ntiiu DJ plaMi kh&ri<iha 

^klivai-) in (15), K*, M -mundand. 1 can only tbn, but M aiwnui 

aiiavuMihiBhnd («»« , so 1) J ) 

^ 8o D J 

* 1) J om 1 
^ I) J ins ! 

^ D leoms -dajlh 

* li J om yobovund 
’ D J , D om Ta 

* D J mi^ht ba gannAi (^) 

* 1> J om ^a 

1) J , O om o in the word 
>» 1) J om i 
D ■h$da}yAn 

** I) J hamai , but poMibly meant for bamak , Ktr faTows the laM with 
•tiram 

D extra atroke 

D homoDd (or hfimanend) , M homand* 

* >• SoDJ , K>tbnauk 

” Pani-Pera marks the ‘ hn- ’ 

** So D J , JK* pCie , D J , II om ?a, or misplaeee it 

So the Pani-Pen aad 1) , and not burxok ste) or bAri^k with X* (Bor-aik)« 
** So B J , D p othen pua 
•• B J ma I. 

** D J., B om -5 from abQ 

* B J. IBB xa 

BJ IBS I 

B / , B om I 
•• SoBJ., B, 

D J-, D -MI. 

f eopiilied when readiBr shaliUI 
•• B ./ 1 9 » M. iBi I IB * yiiB*l*sh5t/ 

» B iM. I. 

» B B. ma. *6. 

Be B. ; BJ. uurftaia, 

i.a.A.e 1900 U 
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gShSno hiinid' homanth mun zak tanakasih^ kardo 
[zak* TieTakih aigh vad am yeheviinad] ya^ maman 
avO valman madO^ ncvakib.^ 

(22) avo li vulman''])U8ukhvd guft hdm T aharubo V duradafa. 

(2li) aavlyan®'® li dndigar min anabulailn difii aat-homanduno 
gfdhanO bunici bdmatiam valinan zak tarsakaalh 
kardo va avd valman rnadd avadih. (24) amat^* min 
valman piis laid zorkhund infm afziirvls ferldfind *' 
[hdmand afzitrvblli hiina yobwiintl aigh asli kha- 
nakO*® min mudain-mand i abidariln kabod yehevundo 
va ** zakicdi i ^ diiliitk pa van Riahmakih lakbvar 
vakbdrind oftish kbndayvih*'^ bunii va-® k}i\r<4han<) I 
))ddak la yvlu'vTiiid \filtnan dashlr>]. (2d) mrinasb makhl- 
tfind '-’^ azd^’* i diihak i lll-zafar i Ill-kamar i VI- 
aah I hazard ®'-jdstar [I*- adatlok'^** I pa van gdhardko] 


* 1) J., 1) , M lasorl ♦'viru , tan rt 1 m Kunu-Id, ‘ 6 ' before the 
vrrliiil t4*rmiii.nif»n ^ 

* Su IK jilniliiv , othirH 
’ 1) J., I> Ofll 1 

* 1>.J , 1» om. va 

* 1)J. iim I 

* I) , M. <ii<iti4 (• thH t< iKt <•! M from , I) J., K Hviulih. 

^ I) Jl haA Hii^ ]inil 01U iiv\t tvii) 

* Oi utbvivuU (»(> 1 niiuli jtt< ttT 

* i).j. ciir i 

So II J., 0 . K'. I'U . luantuiuiiii 
1) J. n^niiii (‘Xtia itrok« 
l).J HVM, or MHO 

** S<i 0 iiUiiily , otUom fitfaUili ' . 

So I) / Hfiiii't, K* mnii. 
l).J , !>., M< |m« » tKDiunn 
*• 1) J oin 
" D.J , Mf -iin, 

** Ikm M. moao •vUi-uwhF 

** I) WM'mii 4Aii. 

•* S4* O.J., U.uMir)) ,khi«iu>- or kbiii* ) < ! N,‘r.% ve^mAoi; D J . K.^khaduk. 
** So n.J. , K * aud otUoiM avaruiobd. 

« l> J. in^. va. 

“ I> J. om. I. 

** Or * ataliuiakasb * ; D atalioiho 

** So 0.4. ; K* mighl bv kh6d*> "r ' khtad- *' 

** D J. om. Ti. 

** D.J. om. ai. 

^ So D.J., 1). ; K» ia4 
<* 8oD.J.,li , K*at^(io). 

** D. aaemt silar. 

** l>.J. Mama to divida diSanoUT. 
ll. om. L 

D.J., Mi., and D. on. a ud Imro adadai , K* (Sp.) kaa ad&d^k. 



THfi FIRST TRSFARBRS OF TltK II \ ORA. SUfX 

(iiti) kabed aojo ahi^dayja ilrSj5 nattUir^ avo gehSn 
Srio* Ziyankar [P dannitril (27) niiiiiu^h kHlj€*d aiijtuni 
ditij {nix karintcP gaiirak* mfnuvitd uiadatn* av5 ant* 
hrimiftdano gchano pavan mur^ili r aak I** iilwuiiyih* 
p*h<nio linn difijo ^ i Midi khuluVfi* aak 

Htaliinuktiir ^ohabilud ^ ko tliv uii \iin iihiirem 
inu/daiii ’* /ak li ina humi Hi^di kola aak 

/\aii /Tsh puviiii (i«7maiio i unhaniut/o tiilHiiiif xdiavtiiul 
}4hli kaido \\ lluinan‘‘.^ u^O (or IndttT \ar-» 

Itriinund) \<)h vrififl , iniiida\a]ii /ihIi ujUioo * ' }ohevriad 
kuKiano a(«isM la kudo I 

(28) infiu Lik Htidit^ai honn nnn aualinMaii drii aat* 
limn imklno ^rliano hniiKP hdtn nnli \i iiiun /ak 
taf sakanih katdo va tnciinan a\o caiman niado ilviidih 

(5*h adiiHisli ii\o li \alniaij pustikhxo ^ Miiali lilncH* horn 

tiliairibo I 

(30; Biito (hotter thiito^®; i saamano^'* i " bud*kh\i!htar (!) *• 


' 1) lUH 1 

• I> ? OtU l 

^ 0 J 0 (1 thf ‘ li or ' rt ' of hut nn oh to moiii hantaran, no I) 

* Jti'ilt 1(1 oi (Ml \1 M ( iiiH tluo Jr 111 !it«t haul 

• 1) J •Mdiw kiriiiid fwr hut fh« tif^t ‘I* is Hoiiuwhat el(\at«(i 

* It liHH^nuik 0111 th( HuppoHtd r’ 

^ M 1) ms I 

* 1) I lua I, otluraonj 

• So U 

!> J p rhnp h ih I 

" ritntion in /did ihnrarttrs, locAtmti diMUWfd latter ttu words an* aitnplr 
I4 , or M Miio 
** II J run hiiifi 

** So mionlin^' to iht mp-na , al-o ‘%hI ddiiiuin * would lie ropreaented by 
tWm hut N>r •« mAi mi rcHihnir rui undid duui tur p:nin*ii 

la almi a posmhli d«d}ihdmdit * ' 1 on not nt nil ronfldnfii 

M to *liuiiiiu* HN — * iiK or 10 any ren]Ktt (f tlld 1* J* 01/ , p0rba|M 
* ^ar-h mind * in to b« auliatitutod 
i> J tubino Oirj 
*• I) J (IIU i 

IIJ au(idfluoaN ntroke 
1) homonih, aa oft4 u 

So U , but with adidtntal ‘ -ahib * for * aib * oihen -gahth 
*• 1) J., D om adinbnh 
*’ So I>.J. , othera guft 
« M om I * 

** 1 atnuigly bold to tbia docipboiiBoai 
^ t»r aahiQ4ii&. 

» D J. fna. I 

** One ol the tnoalator'a rare egngionn blund^ra, canard dnabtlMp by the 
■^ration of the termuiatioa * -lahto * irou nCt-* ^ao; id aomi aa k«t MS. la 
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[hommid srltlhash^ (thrltihash *) liana yehevund algh 
beumau’ i sadigar yehevund afash aud- ^ -klivaatSrih 
Lana* yehevund^ algbash* sfid P daman ncvak^ 
khavitunaatano* bavihGnaatd^^] li sadigar min anshGtaan 
dcii ast-hdmandano^^ gchano huiildo^^ valman zak^’ 
taraakasth ** kardo inuroan'^ avd valman zak ” mado 
avadih. (*11) amnt min valman II fdd) benman* lala 
zcrkhGnd hdinaiid ^ aurvakhsh va kpresuApd. 

(32) dadobar* zak yehevGiid aurvnkhsh [aigbash vijir va 
dado-barih ** kardo] va ** dad -^-araslar [alghasb dad i 
frarun bara b inkhetuiuP']. (33) va zako ** I zakaP* 
HVarkar*® }ridan (P or ‘ gTHbano (h,* same characters 
and nieauiug) gesvar^^ va gadvar ketesaspo, [aigbasb 


tb»* rHuWinir it rnti<itial oiumph * kikI- ’ lu so far, of counie, 
oirnHt The naino hluudtr occum, ittiiouttU eimu^h, at Y 28, 5, but the term 
of ao\rto or - * at V 3il, 11. is not loi^-t^Len nor it tKe bu|>1. -mht- again 
mitiaken aojrwhero dat* in the (ruthae tboiivh it in l««it uuronilortd aometimes. 

* I ttrongl} lioUl t4i tint ih^cifihi mieut 

* la it ' bariimii ’ ® Sh* abovt 

* D. hat tu^ihath and khvaatanh 
^ 11. oni. haiiit 

* 1).J om yehfvuud- 

* D.J. om. ath. 

^ 1). uin. I. 

* 1) J. ini 1 

* So 1) J , II M. -aW . K* tauA 

*** 1) J. hat titrn atnikv, or -ui>-aMo to) 

11 I) J , II oro i. 

13. J again with the eiira stroke. Ner * moila,' reading * khaTitand^ am.' 
*» n.J. fi|a> I. 

»« So l> 

** So D.J. and M tot. 

*• So I) J. 

1^ 1>.J. onu lak. 

D.J., II. om. min. 

D J unb. 

** D. haa generally bomAnd 
» D.J.. D., M. om I 
** D. hu bana for 1. 

D J. ina. va. 

•• D.J. om. va. 

*• D.J., M.aeendadSi; D baad&d. hut * al ’ (m) for ' & ' in iiMar. 

M D J., 1). ina. tab , D. om f after dad 

So D J., D. ; Sp. •Did: va. 

>• So D J., and om. I. 

•• D.J. Int. va. i- 

*• D J. om. va. 

** Soma prefer to twnaeribo gfiabwii { f ratheir applied to anunnla) ; J)J. 
ina. va, 

^ M.biitbe«gMlor<r* 
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kir ptTtn gad ^Sih kar^fl ; miyiVISd^ guft iS’ 
hnmand* dSdO^ 1 iijik yeh«vundo nfufth min ffivfwt 
bara guft mahgottltd-aspo ^ bdinaml haiia'tli IS 

dkikuftih’ maman^ ges* turkan*ioh^^ yakkat^rifindj. 
(i^4) munaah rnakkitiind^^ arfibar laupn-Mupard^* 

! gabra-aupardo i vish-hdinuiid, i zanlo. ( •' t ) miinaah 
madam vinh ^ raninid yokavimiinrd niwya *‘-Uikl sak 
I zardd [homand, donman zuk zlsh pavan katnar lala 
vazlfind^® (“ khahTae|)aya®® vaiMmya barrAna*^ '') ** aak 
zish" pavan zafar bam noflriimsi'** iiiro^ infm^ (am)*® 
artuno yemaleiuned homaTid kola II fdd) kbudiikd*^ sak 
i aud *** balili lalu vazlundo ^ va zak [•** find ** diningih*^ 
bara ncfliinaatri ait mGu artuno yeinaUdfined homaiul 


> So M. ; D.J., D. hATf m&hTinda^- 

* So D.J., 11. al^h. 

* D. om. bOmaiid. 

* II. didib or daduh. 

* So K*. a ; U.J. om. 

* II.J. om. ; 1 ). iraft , K*, If. Yemalleiaii^ ; on* 

^ D. HhikufUh. 

* M. om. 

* So D. pi. (turkd&nich, N.B.) ; others tOrkil-ch. 

»• IhJ., f). om. i. 

" So U.J., 1) ; others zad. 

P.J. curioud? um. azd i here, but me? haTe munash tz5 hetore nmkbltun^. 
» M. seems ru i. 

I), om. I. 

D. om. eish (enrioiuW) ; hM mzdam (zt 5 or entt). 
aj., D. -D&d. 

” So D.J., D. . K* up. 

>• So D. ; K* zzk Mb. 

'* D.J., M., D, khsb, etc. (id Zend charscters). 

Bo K% M. (?) ; I). J. Toinzya ; D. TaDzyata. 

** So K* baroHiim ; D. bareiiui ; D.J. barenus; ef. yt. 19, 40. 

**•» All in Zend characters. 

n D.J. begins a new anction here. D J. om aeeond zak i ; D. om. f. 

*» So aj.® D. 

*« M. om. 8p.* 

»* BoDJ., M. 
n So D. J. ana. am ; ef. man, or aminO in 41. 
n D-J., D. om. finid -A ; and I), ina. ?a. 
n DJ.p D., M. mark *d.* 
n Mf. bdU. 

» So D.J. 
n D.J., D. om. f. 

n SoaJ., M.; KMookaoBifitmoiifelmiid’(tli«*<^*2fml). ^ 

n So Ml ntkmoUy. Tho POrai-lNBra. MS. baa Urn toadituoal d-r-is*i ; 
tJmSool agn whieb 1 daeipbar at* -gib * bara ; eL Old Pan. drbofl. 


, K* (Sp.) zak aah. 
a final *0 ; D. ina. I. 
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kifr** ’ (P) ash ^ madam poaht5 ^ khoshko yekavlmunai).* 
(36) mQo pavan valmao madam kereaaspd khaya pavan 
zak aslnltid^ dlg^ pito^ pukbto.^ (37) zak^ i avO* 
rapTsvInd datnand ; taftd mar [alghash garm yehe* 
vund] khvisail*” II-(do)-rag6lman'^ yohevundo**]. 
(38) atash friiz zak aslnino'* dig^® fraz spurd^" zak 
i'* ashardmidak mayu bara satfmdo.^ ('50) fravoa 
pavan tars bara tajidd gubru - iniiii8lin korc^sasp 
[hdmand tiiarduiu^ - iiiTuishtiTh* buna yeheviliul algh 
a»h ^ libbeinmaii pavan gua duHlit]. 

(40) mun lak taafitn hdm^* min uiisbutuau d^'n ast-ho- 
mandanO*^ gehaiiO hiinid^ hdiimnili vu^" miinzakP^ 
tarsakaaih^ kiirdo vu vultnan mudO ilvadih. 

' KnfarihV or katuraMi, if <oriw‘t. nuuii k.il = + - P, The 

Pano^lVoii indiottitrt kafn , h(», uot ut itMliiifr to * ush * 

* We ani ((roatly ituh htcKl to 1) htn toi the intelligible puehtd, 

or pOehi , 

* No 1) J., etc , D -nrU. 

* I). hoH extra fiiroki hh hi low. 

* Ho aj , M . K* 5 

* M oni pit ( uriouHl) } , D J pith 
» Ho I) J , M. 

* 1) J ora i. 

* Bo K* inaT be iiocipberod , but 1> J hns valuian 
» Bo. 1) .1 

n Bo« n. khrist , •I'l < Md 1*ahl I'a/aiidgl khtoit , D.J khviiiad or kh'iist (h). 
** 1) J inn va, or has •luauh. 

» Bo D.J. 

*♦ J) J. om i 

*• D haa extra atntke (*). 

Bo M . D.J , D digd or -va , D J , D oni i , hiia -\a, or -6 
** D.J., D hare ipQni . K\ M ha^i extra irnitional stroke ^spuranana^* (F), 
or waa It meaot for a lauMtire spuran- , it (mfs lausat. au- 
'* D ina. i 

Of. Pan. aahardan * to bake.' 

» Bo D.J. 

Bo D.J., D ; K' curiously ooi tajnUs whuh nught ako be reprodueed aa 
taebTdb, or indeed taridb 
*» Bo D.J. ; K^ M. ouu^oai.mu •*. 

** D. om. ash. 

^ D homaii4 

** Bo D.J. , otbeni have a auperfluoua I. 

** D.J , D. continually abow an extra stroke , can it be an inserted * 6 * betweeu 
hhn and i^, hQnS-i^ (1), w aometunea at tha term of a noun before a final sulBx ; 
poaaibly it mny be hfiiiinl^ for bfiniuid (eaumiire) . but 1 make the anmatioa 
that the nomeWlint myateniittsaisB hiUierto rendered as * 6* may be after aflnaaru 
iifu of dieialoo after, or between, ooneoiiaati, but irregularly applied ; ef. ved. (. 
** D. ina. re. 

D.J. ins. I. 

** So D., fully naddenrlyaaelwaye; otben mnst be lundered *teiaesnhlb, et 
enmethlnjrlikaii 

» Djr.; JCManuunnn: D. any be m ak (F). 

»D.aakr 
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(41) ataftb a¥0 li Talnum^ patakbtO gQft horn t aluurlbd* 
(1) dur-aSflh. 

(42) purufthaspd * li tasum mio anthStSaii don ast-homandin ^ 
grhano hunid&’m ^ valinan zdk* turiuikiialk^ kan)d va aak 
Hvo valman mad^ avadih. (4 i) iniiut miu vuliiiau lak lili 
zorkhuridd lidmaiiih * lak avojak * asartHshtd den 
inihauo I puriiahaspo** i *•* jaudo - Khriltn yu “ P* 
auharmazd-dona [alto inim javM - dinluyyS a«lP’^ 
lukhvar man yemalelunrc!]. ( U) cirn /ak I namlk 
aeiaii-voj^* |algh voh*® dalllk** ***‘''] Ink fratfiin zuriiiiilit 
ahuiiavor fraz srfido [alghat } UHlitd i viij ** li fJ'; kiirdo *•] 
barii yedi iinishiilli [puvan baiii gdbishiiili] I III. vad*** 
av6 zak I akhur (40) pavuu khiozdyc^k friz** 
srayishtilli [tiikhshuklha **J. 

' 1) J.. 1). om. 

* I) J. runounlv om. aharuM ; I mipplv i 

* 1> hutt u lu Piiruo , othrrn I'liru- , I)..!., 1). om. i. 

* So li. : uiiti ii.J., J). oni. I. 

* 1>.J., 1). an uftual extra ntroke (for n, u, or a 

* 1) J., 1> om i 
So li. OH always. 

* I). iioindojh 

* Or Rv^iuk 
>" D.J. ms. 1 . 

1). mihan. 

D.J., D. UaTc pQru- ; ina i. 

*> l),J. ora i. 

So D.J. , ll. ahoda. 

1). iiw, I. 

D. •iladiNtan. 

1) J., J)., M. ora ash. 

*• So ii. HwniR ad niariA for the anian^ of the otlo r« , the Parwi-Per* has 
the same ; on to aiiiunO, I't the *am' lu H>. 1 hat** aiiioug ollter Nuin(e«tiona 

thou|i'ht ot a poRRibIti lakhvar-homand - * a repeated’ javkl-tt- , and wakhrar- 
haiD- au4> ’ (agaio the same, that 
*• So D. 


•® D.J., D. ora. shapir i ; D. has vPh. 

•* So i). -ik. li.J.daitihd (P), but perhaps meamogdaitik, K* -tih(or-Aiil(P)). 

** D.J., D. oui. 1. 

** D.J. om. ra. 

*• So l>., also Ro marked in M. * y.’ ^ u 

»' Or for ‘ baj ’ ; so 1)., wdring, perhaps, our diffimlty. Olherwwa* it would 
be a renfhaot ot a shattered ahuouier, i.c. * -uaver * (so; ; the Parsi-Pefa. has 
Haver (m). Xer. has uutortunaiely oo gloss bore. 

** Bo ll.J. Ner. has uofortuiiaiely uo gloss here. 

** I). marks * ded-.' 

*■ D.J., li. ora. theastra stroke. 


•• D.J. on. t. 

D. marks ‘y» auder; forme of the letters are Taried in the MSB. ; M 
UmA leit. Khiaoahdyehya; the Pabl. word here imiUtes the Zeod etaaalj. 


V. nwrKB -J' anaer; xorme oi tue 
Zend teit. Khraoahdyehya ; the Pabl. word 
« k ’ is a comnuui ending ; aae even rokdk. 

»* M. might he eaj^> om. • fr.* 

ita r% w — 1 L » « 


D.J. ruriouslj omJ 
trovkla to armoge a tin 


rai cri, om. • ir. ... , . . a. 

rM. >k.’ I pnfrr trakha- to Mklwh' aTMTwlMm. tat tiM 
• ttaraathly cribcil edrtioa M to (iMt ttat 1 roi9«w Mth 
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(46) lak den damTk nikinfi^ kar^o^ homand harrispS’ 
•hedayya zartushtd mun pesh^ min zak ▼ira-rddiahn6 
patid kSinand * madam pavan denman daralk [payan she- 
dayya^ karplh homand kola zak mun tand minavad 
tubSnA yehovund kardanfi ash karp ^ bara shikasto ^ va’ 
zak mun la lubano‘^ yehevund kurckino benafsman^^ 
bara tebrunastfi kulbut barii tebrunasto banS algh 
min zak fnlz pavan ahedayya karpih vinas lii tubund 
yeheTundd^^ kaid^uio vad )>avan stbr- karplh va 
anBhutu-kar])Ih kevauich “ avo kunend **] (47) mun 

aoj-homand^ hmiianih** va®* mun taklk boinanih** miin 
tnkbshuk liomaiiih®^ mun tlz boinanih®* tnuii®® alto alp^h 
plruzkarf ar-yohubfind *** y<^ka\ imrinih min zuk I miua- 
vudSn diim [min diiino®* i minavndun nafshinanj. 

( 48 ) afash gufUl zuiiusht aigh nunia/o a\u***' Ldm. 


^ P nik&n. 

» 1). 

> H<> P 

* So 1) , othnrs 1o>fn6 

* I) M alwujH (f), hitinonJ 

* 1) nUoda 

M) J. . K* M kulliut 

* 8o 1) J., 1) , otlu rs iobru?)«^t 

* 1) J iiM %a. 

Om, 

So I) 1)J kbCMl 
I) aktlaui. 

*■ I). 0111. 

u I). ihiksut 

So p.J. , D.J., D om. niAinaii , ood I> om han» 

» P <ih(>(U. 

'' M tSbin. 

*• So I). 

*• P J, ftbort rowel 
P J. kereaicb 1 
I». irhel. 

** So U. J : othen rebdAatiid (to ?) 

** P, •uftad. 

M P. •ndiuh. 

^ PJ. ine ve. 

^ P. hSindaib. 1 prefer trakbib«, but here atouImI (|uibbliiig depertorw 
tram umee tbrongbont 

P. bSmteib , P J. ine. mfta. 

** P.J. me. mSa. 

** P J.» P. ine. mbs. 

*• SoPJ., P., K*iUdo- 
» So D.J , P. ; K* d&miao. 

» P.J.. P. hare tine svA 
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Art. XXIII. — Notei on ladtan Couih and ffeah Part III. 

The Ku/utaa, a people of Not them India. By E. J. 
Rapson, M.A., M.K.A8. 

Thr identification of tho kingdom of Kulnta, which Hioiien 
Thsang visited, with the present valley of Kullu seems to bo 
quite beyond dispute;^ and the lapse of moio than twelve 
centuries and a half has effected so little change in the 
conditions, that Hiouen Thsang’s description and the 
account in Hunter's Gazetteer are curiously similar. Like 
its neighbour the kingdom of Chamba (Ski. Canpakd), it 
belongs to the eastern or Jalandhar group of II ill States 
in the Panjab.^ At present this group consists of twelve 
states, but, according to Cunningham, there wore formerly 
only four — Jalandhar, Chamba, Kullu, and Mandi. Of the 
first and third we have a detailed description by Hiouen 
Thsang,* and, as will be seen (tnf., p. 541), it is possible 
that he mentions the second under another name. In our 
attempts to unravel the tangle of ancient Indian geography, 
the untying of one knot fortunately often loads to the 
untying of others. The identification of the Kulutas may 
enable us to identify, with a greater or less amount of 
certainty, other peoples who occur with them in the 
geographical lists. It may, therefore, serve a usefhl 
purpose, if we examine in detail all the known ooourrenoes 
of the Kulutaa in literature and on inscriptions and coins * 


1 Oa safai g hsm ; Ammu Omerephe p H2. 

• J4., pp. ISO ff. 


• 14., p: lie. 
« Ror&M 


: Csuuaglisai'S Ametent 

pwripa (wL Ball) ; TsImi^s JfMMriApMs (Bomb. 


mdobtod to Fleet*! TbpeprepAtosi Mats U ike 


Ski. Bor.) ; ssd tho P.^ 
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HiotJEM Thsakg : (in India a.i). 629-645.) 

Hiouen Thsang’s visit to tho kingdom of Kuluta is described 
in the fourth book of his travels.' From Chi-no-po^ti 
{CUnapati = tho modern Patti^ according to Cunningham 
he had proceeded to She-lan^l*o~lo (JCiiandhara, called also 
Trigartia)t thence to K'lu-lu-io {Kulutn), and thence to 
8fie^to4*n-lu (Safadnt, the kingdom of the Satfaj). About 
the identification of those places, broadly speaking, there 
can bo little doubt, lii his uceount of KulUtfi, Hiouen 
Thsang also gives the directions and distances of two other 
places, Lo^u^lo and Mo^lo^so (iiossibly to be read i/o~lo*po),^ 
though it appears that he did not visit them, but obtained 
his information about them from hearsuy, ^ The former 
has been identified with Ldhul^; but with regard to the 
position of tho latter there is a difference of opinion. 
Cunningham^ identified it with lUar-po, the actual name 
of the province of Ladak’’; but Vivien de St. Martin,* on 
the strength of a noU* inserted by the Chinese editor to 
the effect that another mime for the place was Sau^po-fto, 
has no hesitation in identifying it with Canpakd, It must 
be admitted that neither the direction nor the distance given 
by lliouen Thsang suit^i the position of Chainha iu relation 
to Kullu ; but ho may have beeu misinformed, or a mistake 
may have crept in from some other souioe. iSan^po~ho must 
surely bo intended to represent Canpakd, but the Chinese 
editor may have been mistaken in supiiosing it to be another 
name for M(hh*90 (Mo^io^po). We shall have occasion to 
oonUnue the discussion of this point hereafter (iVi/., p. 541). 

' ^i-VN-Jb ; EwU, i,p. t77 • Jsliss, ii, p. 203. Also of ATmmm X%mi0 ; 
Bail, p. 77 ; Jobss, i, p. 103. 

« p. 200. 

* Vines ds 8t. Msiiis, is JoUss, iii, p. 831 (but in hit mlpktiihfiit, 
p. 670, be MTi, Slfkm m mot ) , Cttsstugosin, p. 143 , Bssl, i, p* 17S, sots 38. 

* Csssiagssm, p. US. 

* JM. 

« ifiMSOv mr Is imfo, sis., is Jsbsa, iu, 884. 
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MAHAsalnAtA. 

The Kalufas are roentioDed in tKe topographical liati 
contained in the Bhistna^parvan of the Mahubhimta 
under the guise of a description of the country <»f Bhirata 
given by Saujaja in answer to a question of iho blind king 
Dhrtarastra. These lists are included in \Vila<»n*M translation 
of the Visnn^purdna, They are, no doubt, lute udditiona to 
the epio,^ and, like other similar catalogues of namos of 
persons and places given in thc^ Pumi;us, are now, owing 
to the ignorance and carelessness of successive ftanscribem 
of the M>S , in many cases almost bojitleHsly corrupt. The 
only hope for the restoration of thesc^ corrupt passages li(*s 
in the positive evidence afforded by inscriptions and coitis. 
The dloka in which the reading Kuluta is to lx* restoiel 
appears thus in the Bombay (1HG2) edition oi the Maha- 
bharata, Bliisina-parvau, Adii^uyu 8, oZi — 

Kdimirdh Finidhmauvird Odndhdrd Dariakda fathd | 
AbhUdtd ^Ulutdica^ Saivald BahUhtU tathd || o2 || 

Wilson (Vi^^upura^a, cd. Hall, ii, p. 174) reads UWa^ 
and notes also the variants Uluta and KiilUta, He adds : 
** the Bamaya^a has KoIOkas or Kauliitos among the 
Western tribes." The identification thus suggc'sted will be 
discussed below in our examiiiatioii of the passage of the 
Bamayana to which Wilson refers. The credit of first 
seeing that the variants in the passage just quoted from 
the Mahabharata were mistakes for the name KulUta is due 
to Dr. ITitz-Kdward Hall, who, in his nolo to Wilson, aays£ 
"The Euliitas — not Eulutas-*-are a real jH*ople ; see Wilson^s 
Hindu Theatre, vol. ii, p! Ifi6;* M. V. de Saint Martin's 
M4moire Analyt%qae eur la carte d4* V Aeie Cenlralr, pp. 81-84, 
and his hiude eur la O^ographte Orerque, etc., pp. 80(1-303." 
It will be seen that this emendation is abundantly supported 


* Cl. the 

thelfhh. Thete 


so of H&aae in the umaoA tloks quoted from thk w m e s ; ^ 
Ml BO reiilOB to beheie Uiet thire were liusee la Inasi wfocs 
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by the fact that the peopled mentioned together with the 
KulQtae in thia tloka alio occur with them in other passages 
of Sanskrit literature. 

Farther on in the same passage (dloka 64) we find the 
mention ' of a people called KulattkaB^ of whom nothing else 
seems to he known : 

Tavandi Clna-Kdmhojd ddrund Mkcchqjdtaynh | 
Sakrdgrdhdh KuUitthdica Uiindfi Pantkmh aaha || 64 || 

These lists are so thoroughly corrupt that it is doubtful 
whether scholarship will ever sm^eeod in restoring them 
to their original state. Conjectural emendation is often 
very tempting, but it will be safer not to make any 
corrections except such as are supported by some positive 
evidenoe. In the present cane, it need only bo pointed out 
how liable two forms such as Euluttha and Euluta would 
be to confusion. The possibility of Nuch confusion should 
be home in mind when we find the Kulutas in the Mudra- 
rSk^asa (r. in/, p. Mo) culled Mlccclius, and mentioned 
in assooiation with much tho same ]>eopIes — Ginas, Hu^as, 
and Pirsikas (or Purslkas) — as in this passage. It also 
suggests a possible explanation of the fact that there 
are two tribes culled Euluta in the BrhaUuamhitd {v, in/., 
p, 638). 


Bamataka. 

The passage of the RaroSya^a, to which Wilson refers, 
occurs in the Eiskiudha-kanda, xliii, 8 (Bengal recension, 
ed. Gorresio) : 

Maricipaitanam eaiva ramyam ea Jahiasthahm | 

Su^am Ahgatoka^ ea iMd *KolUktm era eo || 8 || 

Wilson’s conjecture that Kul^ta should be restored here 
is probably founded on the variant KauMa which he 
notices. Apart from this, there would seem to be nothing 
in its favour. The places included id this list ai4 distinctly 
stated to be in the West Anga is undoubtedly the country 
around Bhagalpur, in BengaL JafUasthala oasnot be 
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identified with oerteinty ; but it i« not improbably e vavlant 
of Jtahara^ the name of a people who are mentioned togetW 
with the Angaa in the Of the poaition of 

Marioi-pattana nothing seems to be known. It is evident^ 
therefore, that the place, tho name of which is dtsgaised 
under the variant forms Koluka and Kauluia in this paseage 
of the Bamayana, must be sought for in Bengal rather than 
in the Panjab. 


Brhat-samhita ; (Taraha-mihira, oA. 587 a.d.) 

Yaraha-niihira places peoples of this name in two divisions 
of his astrological chart — (1) the north-west division and 
(2) the north-east division. In order to distinguish clearly 
between these two peoples, it will be well to compare the 
different passages in which they are mentioned.* 

(1) KCLfTAA or THB BOETH-WMT CfTMIOK. 

xiv. Diii paicimottaraHydm 

Mdndntya- Tukhdra- Tdla^Hala-Madrdfi, 1 
A imaka-KulUta^Lahada- 
8tvlr({iya^NrHi7nha^Vana~KhaBthdh || 22 || 
Venumatt Phalgulukd 
Oumhd Marukueca^Carmarangdkhydh | 
Ekavilocana^Su lika- 
Btrghagrirdsyakesdtca, II 23 || 

(2) Kulvtab or thb hoetm-bast crTisioN. 

XIV. Aiidnydm Meruka^Na§tardjya^ 
PaiupdJa-Elra-Kdimlrdl^ I 
AbhUdra-Darada^Tangana- 
Kuldic^Sairindha^Vamrdffrdh || 29 || 
Brahmapura-Ddrea-Ddmara^ 

Vanardjya^Kirdfa^Cina^Kauninddh | 

BhalldpaMa^JatdMWfQr 
Kumiha-Kha^a-Qhoftt-Kucikdkhydh )l 30 || 


> Fkwt. lui. 

> M Ksn. 
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It miut constantly be borne in mind that there is no 
certainty as to the reading of many of the naraTes in these 
lists. A glance at Dr. Kern's various readings will show 
to what extent the existing MBS. differ from one another. 
Ko variants, however, are given of the name Euluta in 
either passage. We must suppose, then, either that the 
readings are corroet, or that, if there is a mistake in either 
case, it is one which goes buck to n period before the date 
of the existing MBS. The two pasmigt's arc quoted by 
Alberuoi* (a.d. 97!i-1018) with variants in the ease of many 
of the names; but here, again, our word Kuliita appears 
substantially unalter«>d. It is, of course, sometimes u matter 
of opinion linw vrords siiould be divided. In the first passage 
Knl&talah(i(fa is regarded by the Sanskrit editor, Kem, as 
two words, and by the Arabic editor, Sachau, ns one. 

Whether there were really two peoples bea^g the name 
Kuluta, or whether, in one ease, this fonn is a wrong reading 
for some other mime, cannot, jMuhnps, be determined. In 
glancing through Fleet’s Topogrnp/itraf LiM, one cannot 
fail to notice that, in several cases, e.g. Ab/tira, Amhaftha, 
hhmira, Ohoja, Kirdta, peoples having the same name are 
placed in two or mots' divisions. The question is whether 
this represents an actual state of things, or whether, in some 
cases, other and perhaps less known names have been 
altered into thes(> by the copyists. In any ease, the Eulutas 
of the EuIIu valley are certainly those of the north-east 
division mentioned in our stwond passage. 

These Euliitaa must surely, also, lie those referred to 
in X, 11, where they are mentioned together with the 
Trigarttas and Ginas, and in the next Sloka, x, 12, where 
they are mentioned with Tangapas, Ehasas (i.e, Eham), 
and EaSmiras. The Eulutas of iv, 22, and xvii, 18, occurring 
in lists including the Madras, are probably those of the 
north-west division. 


> 7V«m. SsoIisb (sd. 1S68}, toI. i, pp. 302. 303. 
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MttdrarXksasa : (YiiAKir%iiAtTA^ ptolvably e. 600 a.d,) 

This plav was formerly held to be not earlier tban the 
eleventh or twelfth century of our era, chiefly on the authority 
of Wilson, who identified the Mleci has, who play an important 
part in the story, with the Muhammudnns, aiid supposed 
the period of its composition to l>e that during which 
Muhammadan power was gaining tlie asoemiuney in India. 
This is, however, an assuniption which cannot be sustained. 
The word JUleccha has various applications. It is used to 
denote different foreign tribes, such as the Hunas, who 
invaded India and settled in the not thorn districts of the 
Punjab; and it occurs in the Juiulga^lh liisciiptioo of 
8kaiidagupta, which is dated in the ItiSih year of the 
Gupta ora = a.d. 457-8.* The period of the plot of the 
Mudraruksasn is, of course, that of the Muurya Oandragupta 
in the third century n c ; but there is nut the slightest 
attempt to draw an historical picture, and the conditions 
of the drama are doubtless those of a period not long 
anterior to tho date of its composition. As Teluug has 
shown# in the excellent Introduction to his edition of the 
play, a considorublo number of indications point rather to 
the seventh century a.ii as its most probable date. Indeed, 
if the lifxmo Aranitrarman which, in some MSS., is substituted 
fur Candrayupfa in tho concluding sloka, refers, as is by no 
means unlikely, to the Maukhari piince of that name, the 
date of the play must be within a few yc^rs of fiOO a d.* 

The Kuiutus are mentioned in two pussagi^s:— 

Act i, p. 48 (ed. Telang) : 

CS^akya. jTtdfnm \ Upftltibdhfifdn mwii prnnidhibhj^ 
yathU ta/tya MUicehardpUokwyn madhydi pradbdnaiamdfy panca 
parayd $uhrttayd Rdk§mam anumrtfatde | IV yaikd | 


* PlMt : Corjm$ Tnmr. Ind , ui, p. 62 . Tpfpitgrmpkiml lut p/jh^ 

mmktti, lad Ant, 1893, p. ISA, $w Uit^rbs. cf. iiliio fb* rrff. (pnra hf 
Tdlsos, MudrArdkftum (Bomb. Hkt. Her-)# P . 

* 1 bat tbf Ifankhant wen gnat patroat of literatnie may be lafemd tmi 
otber eoaifei, e-g. from the mtrodoet^ etaasM to the Kedanbarl. 
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Kmmtai CUrtmnrmd Mahtfanan^att^ SituhanOio 

KtAmUrafy PufparUkfafi kfaiar^umahimd Samdhava^ Sindhu- 
fem^ I 

Xegh(lkhya1^ pa^eamo*minpfthuturagabalah Pdnikddhiiiyo 

Ndmdny tfAtfi bkhdmi dhruvam akam. Adhtmd Cttragvpiafy 
pramdtfi* || 20 || 

Aet r, p. 207 : 

Rakfau ... 

Pakdt tiflhantu VlrdJ^ SaiarurapafayaA tanibkrtdi Cina- 

Sdnat^ 

Ketuldiddyatea siffah pathi paiht rrnuydd rdjaloka^ Ku- 
mdram || 11 || 

In the fint lino of the latter passage, the Calcutta edition 
hat Kirdl^ instead of Vtmh This reading is probably to be 
preferred. The Kiras, as will be seen from other passages, 
are constantly mentioned together with the Kulutas. Its 
reading panrr^uydd in the second line is also an im> 
provement. On the other hand Vedi- instead of Cina- is 
an excellent instance of the nay in which on unintelligent 
oopyist will oonstuntly substitute u known for an uaknonn 
name quite regardless of souse. 

The geographical positions of the tribes mentioned in these 
two passages are discussed by Telang in his Introduction, 
pp. zxx ff. 


EanAMBAai ; (Sana, r. GUO a.d.) 

Probably no historical importance whatever is to be 
to this passage. It occurs in Jabali's story of the 
previous life of the panet VaitampSyana, and refers to 
a d r"»— 1 named Patralekhi, a daughter of the King of 
Enluta, who waa taken captive when Euluta was conquered 
by the great king (Le. TBriidda of TJjjayin!), and was sent 
by the Queen, Tilisavatf, to Prince Candripida to be his 
batal'baaiw. 



HOifta ov iHDuir mtm Mxn mu. tUf 

lyam hkah kanyaH 

mmyitya KuMetvaraduhii^ WikA mti 

handyanmui HJ^lyAnUUjpurApgr^ i|MftW ( 

p. 101 {ed. Peterson) . tnm. Miss Bidding, p. 70. 


Ghamba Copper-Plate Inscription op Somavarmapeva 
AND Asatadeva : (e. 1050 a.d.) 

The following historical facts bearing on our subject are 
to be noted from Professor Kielborn’s edition of this 
inscription in the Indian 1888, p. 7. 

The identification of princes of Cbamba (Cappaka) 
mentioned both in this inscription and in tho Rajatarangipi 
makes it certain that its date is about the middle of the 
eleventh century a.d. At this period tho dynasties of 
CappakS and Kuliita were related. Salavahana, the pre- 
decessor pf Somavarmadeva and Asatadeva — the Sila of the 
Rajatarangipl who was conquered by Ananta of Kashmir- 
is described as one who was asked the favour of bestowing 
royalty, in return for services rendered, or to be rendered, 
by his kinsman, the lord of Kuluta, anxious to render him 
homage.*^ ^ Neighbouring peoples such as the Trigarttas 
(Jalandhara) and Kiras, who are elsewhere found in 
association with the Kulutas, are also mentioned together 
with them in this inscription, which is thus of the greatest 
importance as confirming the testimony of the literary 
documents. 


Coin of the Kuluta Kino VlRATAdA. 

The characters of the Brabml inscription on the obverse 
of this coin are those of columns vii, viii, U of Buhler’s 
Tafel III, i.e. of the first or second century a.d. Another 
fact leads us to a similar conclusioo. On the reverse we find 
simply the title ra4ka in Kharostbl characters. It has been 


* pu 8 ; mpS • vidAi - vfif rw - • 4wpMS*p|M044ri# 

#.m.A.s. ISOO. 3S 
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notioed before (J.B.A.S., 1899| p. 872) that on coins bearing 
inscriptions in the two alphabets the importance of the 
KharosthI alphabet tends to diminish as time goes on. On 
the earliest known coins of this class (probably first century 
JI.C.) — e.g. the small siWer coins of the Euniudas and 
Andumbaras — the KharosthI inscription is quite as full as 
the BrabmI. At later periods it is first curtailed and then 
abolished altogether. This process can also, as we have 
seen, be traced on the coinage of the Western Esutrapas. 
We shall probably, therefore, not be far wroug if we 
attribute this coin to the fiist or second century a.d. — 
perhaps rather to the second than the first. 

Tub Eulutas and thrir Nkiohbours. 

We, therefore, find traces of the Kulutas from about the 
first or second century a d to the middle of t^e eleventh. 
They are called Mlccchas in the MudrCLrdkfnsa^ where they 
are found in the company of the same tribes as in the 
Bfhat*9amh%ta (r. nup. Euliltas of the N.E. Division, p. 533). 
The term Mlvccha meant * foreigner * generally,' and was 
particularly applied to tliose foreign invaders who had 
settled on the northern frontiers.* But, whatevei may have 
been the nationality of the Euliltas, they had, as their coin 
ehows, adopted Indian names by the first or second centnry 
So far as we are able to trace the history of foreign 
invaders in early days, this seems to have been the case 
regularly. The K^trapas of Surastra and Malava begin 
with foreign (perhaps Persian) names,* but rapidly become 
Hinduised ; and the occurrence of the name Yasudeva in 
the Ku^ana dynasty and of such names as Udayiditya 
amcDg the II upas points to the same fact. The question 
whether there were two tribes called KuICita, as indicated 
by Yarahanithira, cannot be determined at present. The 
KulStas of the Chamba Copper-Plate (r. p. 637), of 

* ChiBow m lAft •/ S%tmm Thmmf, i, p. 230 , Bad, fjk 1S7. 

* /A, Jolimi, i, p 76. ** As sod do Las-po (LAmghas) \m mis IfostiSwi 
Boft w rt (dsMoBMet la saw da llia4l-leli*a (MlOteh^teWa).** 

* J. JLA.a., ISVO, p. 374. 
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Hiaiien Thuaiig, of yarihamthini't N.E. Divitton^ and of 
the MttdririDttasa are alitio^ certainly* at m chown by ibo 
oominon aseooiatiou of namei* tbo auciant inhabitanla of 
the Kullu Valley. There i«i)o reaaon to doubt that the 
coin to the name tribe It<« prott^mnre (Cunniughami 

(i/ A fit* /nd., p. 07) and Mn* tut thjit mohh of tbO 
Kui^iiidus, who ate raeiitioneil aith tlum* li) Variha* 

inihini, are toiiiid iii the Huino diMiut (thtf) nlike ptiiiit to 
this o<ffK*lu8ion As ha\u mom, iho ^upiniHcd mention of 
Kiiliitas ill the iMniayuna cannot iK> inuintuimul With 
regard to the M.ihriblulrata, u oompuriHon o( tho firtit Aloka 
quoted uith the Jh hat^hanih fd rnakoH uh think that the 
Kuliitaa here named iniist bo thoao ot Varnhainihira’a N.K. 
Di\i8ion. On the other hand, the second Aloka^ in whiieh 
we have supposed a posHible mistake ot Knltfithdf* lor K^lUid4^ 
has so many names in common with the passages from the 
Miidrdrdh^OHa — Ciua^Ilrina, ParHikaaiid ' MIcK^oba peoples 
that we should feed inclined to come to the same conclusion 
in this case also. Altogether, we have here a puzale of 
which the solutnui is not yet apparent 

The constant association of the same names together with 
the Kulutas may enable us, pc'rLaps, to idioitify some of 
these . — 

Cinan {ClnnB), This name has often been translated 
* Chinese/ and there has been a considerable difference of 
opinion among scholars whether or not such a translation 
was admissible * It would s(M»m more rc^asonabie to suppose 
that the word simply denoted the iriliabitanis of Cinapaii 
(Cki-na^po-ti), which Fltouen Tbsang Tisited shortly before 
Kuluta * He derives the name Irorn the fact that king 
Kanifka had formerly kept some Obint^se hostages there 
(/.c.). As to the present site of Cinapati, Cunningham'e 
identification with Patti seems most probable.* In any eaee« 
it was certainly not far from EulGta. 


• r*d0 lbs rafmiieM given bv Talsng, p sxn 

• Beni, i, p. 173 , Jnlwn, u, p. IW. 

• rJf, however, BmI, le.* ’ 

UsnfiCw it with Kstoeh, wbieh 


Vivi^ de at. Kniita, m IsIimi, ai, p. Ut, 
miber (0 be JUsadbnm. 
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Jdtandhara* From Cloapati, lliouen Thsang proceeded 
to Jalandhara and thence to Kuluta. With regard to the 
general identification of Jalandhara, or Trigartta as it is 
also called, with the modern Kangra or Eatoch, there seems 
to be little doubt,^ though, of course, it must be borne in 
mind that the extent of those kingdoms probably varied 
from time to time, and that a name which was at one period 
applied only to a part may at another period have denoted 
the whole. The proximity of Jalandhara to Kuluta and to 
other places habitually mentioned in the same lists enables 
us to suggest another identification. 

Kiroh, In an insCTiption^ dated Saka 7[26], which 
mentions two rulers of Jalandhara, we have a dynastic list 
of the Rujauakas of Kirugiuma. Surely this must be the 
capital of the Kira people, who arc so often mentioned 
together with the Kulfitus. As we have scon, the three 
peoples, Trigarttas, Kiras, and Euliitas, occuK togethor in 
the Gbamba Copper-Plate Inscription (r. sup., p. 537). 
It is noticeable, moreover, that the Kiras, who, according 
to the reading of the Calcutta edition, which is probably 
correct, are mentioned together wdth the Ilili^as in the 
second passegi^ quoUnl from the Mudruraksasa p. 536), 
are also found with them elsewhere.’ 

UdumlnirnB, From considerations of provenance, Cun- 
ningham had classed the coin, which is now' proved to have 
been struck by the Kuluta king Viruyuda, among those 
of the Udunibaraa. The fact is interesting as tending 
to show that the territories of the two peoples were not 
widely separated. Whether bis identification of the name 
Udumbara with the later Damari, or Dahmari, can be 
iustained is not so certain. One is tempted to see some 
connection with this latter name in the form Damara, which 
occurs with Kuluta and the rest among the places comprised 
in Yaribamihira’s N.E. Division (tap., p, 533). 

* CuuiiBfhuB, tf. nt,, p* IM. t 

* KMbora: Lvrt^imtur, sf Kmrik, No. 351 ; JS^P- M., i, k Uf. 

* Kisihora, Ap. M., ii, a. It. tiMor. of AUuies-dtrl (Cedl-mii. 

•37), h II, AfoA 
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Canpald. At bat btan ttaltd abota (p. 530), tbe Ohinata 
iHittor of the 8i*ifu*ki giaet San^pa^ho an another name for 
Moh^o (pottibiy Mo-bhpo), and Tirien de ht Martin hat 
no beaitation in identifying it with Canp^kA, in ffpiCe of 
the difKcuItiea wliirS have boon indicated above. The 
corretpondenoe in form between the two wordn ih indeed 
atriking ; but it muat be lK>rne in mind that the Chinete 
editor, while perfectly right in hi^ intentiuu U> irantliterata 
Canpftkd by San^po^ha, may have been arong in bit 
identifioation of San-ptf-ho with ilo-h-no. An unual in 
theae cases the |x»8flibilities of error are nnmertms, and any 
special pleading in favour of one or other probability is apt 
to do more harm than good to the cause which we have 
at heart — the a8<*ertainment of fact. It must bo clearly 
understood, then, that the following attempt to solve this 
difficulty is founded on assumptions which remain to be 
proved or disproved by subsequent discovery — via., that 
Hiouen Thsaiig was wrong as to the information which 
he gives from hearsay about the locality of Mo^to so 
(Mo-h^po)^ that his Chinese editor was right in supposing 
Ban-po^ho to be another name for M(hlo*9o {Mthbhpo)^ and 
that San^po^ho is to be identified with CanpakA. 

It is, at any rate, curious that Chaiiiba, by its name 
ChppoArd, is known neither to Varahamihira nor to Ilioaen 
Thtang. Is it possible that it may have been known to 
them by another name P The Chinese editor's equation 
Mo^Io-9o {Mo^lo^po) = 8an-po-ho suggests that the Malawi 
of our first extract from the MudrArAkswta may be intended 
to represent this Mo-lo^no (Mo-h-po) ss San^pihho. Both 
Wilson and Telsng have been pnxzled^ to find ibis plaos* 
name from distant south-western India thrown in among 
* Mleoeba * tribes of the extreme northern frontier. Tehing 
hints that Malaya in this passage may be a misreading. 
This is quite possible. It is simply suggested here that 
it may be intended to represent-^correotly or inoorreetly*^ 
the Ghinese JKo-Zb-ie ( jre-/b-ps) ^ 8an*po*ko ss CtagfoUL 

> Wifava, nmOfw ^ikt Bmim^ voL ii, p. 165 ; Tdaaf, MmAtArUmh 
p. SXSiL 
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Perhaps we may venture to go one step farther, although 
we feel that we are now on vory uncertain ground. The 
exact determination of the territory of the Malavas is a well* 
known puzzle in Indian topography. The evidence of coins, 
associating them with the Yaudheyas and Arjunayanas, 
tends to place them somewhere in the north of the Paiijab. 
They are placed by Yaruhamihira in the northern division, 
and in every case but one in which they are mentioned in 
the BrhaUBnmhitd they are associated with noithem peoples.^ 
Mr. Fleet solves this difficulty boldly by saying,* “ VarSha- 
niihira places them too much to the north; as they are 
undoubtedly the people of Malwa, from whom (see Ind. 
Ant; vol. XX, p. 404) the Vikrama era derived its original 
appellation.*’ But is it not just possible that there may 
really have been two p<»opleH — (1) the Muluva of the north 
represented the MaWol of the Greek writers, ji>y the coins 
having the inscription Mdlardtuhn by the Malaya 

of the Mudrdrdk^^mt^ and by the Mo-Io-bo (Mo4o-po) of 
Hiouen Thsang; and (J) the bettor-known Malava of the 
south called Mo^h-po by Ilioueu Thsang ? 


ADDENDA ET COERKJENDA. 

I was unfortunately unable to see a revise of my first 
instalment of NaifB on Indian Coim and Seah (p. 97), and, 
in oonsequenoe, some misprints and wrong references remain 
UQOorrected. 

p. 99, Unea 12, 26 : /hr opposition read apposition, 
p. 100, line 1 : for Ikffaka read Dojaka. 


> TkU isf . is fissi, ThptfrmpkwU Xu«. 
» /M 

» J.IL'a. 8., 1900, p. 197. 



mtm OH moiAH oonn ahd itiiR. ^M3 

p. 106, note 1 : The reference to (he publicntum of an 
onoient inaeription of Oeylon ie wron;^ tii two portioainn. 
The author ie Prof. T. W. Rhjre Deride, and not Dr. HonmU, 
and the page on which the obocrvation quoted fn»m him 
occur* is 140 and not 170. It •lioiild be added, too, that 
with relerenoo to the subetitutioii of trr for m in another 
word occurring in the inaeription — Myaw for 
he go(‘H on to nay " theae two ch irui it re iir<>, thondore, 
luterclmngcablfl and do nut roproaent If uiid If ’’ 
p 110, line 22 /or Bengal nW liumbui 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1. The AsokastamI FKsinAi.. 

GanhaH. 

April 17. 1900. 

Mt dear Sir, — In my article on AHwakriinta, publishfMl 
in the January number of the Journal, I made reference, 
on p. 25, to the AsokaAtomi festival. Perhaps it may be 
of interest to state that the Hindus bathe in the Brahma* 
putra in Assam, on the eighth day of the bright half of 
the month of Ohaitra, in order to Income A4oka, free from 
sorrow. They also use in performing pQjd on this occasion 
the flowers of the Atoka-tree (Jbne$ia Asoia). The customs 
of the people therefore leave the original meaning of this 
curious name for the eighth day of the light half of the lunar 
month Chaitra in the same uncertainty as it is left in by 
the dictionaries. Colebrooke bad already called attention 
to the name in 1792 in the Asiatic Researches,*’ iii, 277. 

I may also state for your information that I intend to 
ask the Eamrup Local Board for a small grant of money 
to preserve the carving of the Ananla Sajya (reproduced 
in your Plate II) from destruction by the erection of a s m a ll 
building over the carving. 

Since I wrote the article above referred to, the sfanne 
has been honoured by a visit from Her Excellency Lady 
Oufson of Eedleston, who examined the carving with great 
inteieek^Yoars laithfully, 

P. B. OURDOR, 

Honorary Director, Ethnography, Aasom* 

ft J Sr ^ ttr Mkpn Ifimntb, 
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2. Ths Ettmoi^t of the name Babar. 


Bdbar appears to be a lengthened form of the word 
jfif babar or bibar^ and is oommonlj explained as meaning 
Uiger.’ In our Persian and Hindustani dictionaries the 
word y*; is rendered both as ^ Hon * and as ' tiger ’ ; while 
lisne, in his Arabic dictionary, gives as one explanation of 
the word, ** a certain Indian animal, stronger than the lion, 
between which and the lion and leopard, or panther, exists 
hostility/’ He also says that the word is foreign, or 
Persian. The word occurs several times in Jahangir's 
Memoirs, and in one place, B.M. MS Add. 26,215, p. 245a, 
he distinguishes it from the , shi r or tiger, and speaks 
of having had both thene dissected m order to find the cause 
of their courage. It seems to me that he understood the 
word as meaning ' leopard,' and as he speaks on more than 
one occasion of having despatched the babar by a single 
shot, it probably was a smaller animal than the tiger. In 
one place in Afghanistan, either Bubir’s tomb or the entrance 
of the inscription-cave doscriliod by Darmesteter, two leopards 
are sculptured, which seems to show that Babar was supposed 
to mean 'leopard' In Zend the word is bawn, and in 
Balfour's Oyclopaedia and Jordon's *' Mammals of India," 
p. 99, the form bibla is given. Is not, then, the word the 
same as the Greek which appears in Latin as 

emat, and means 'the spotted'? In Anglo-Indian slang 
the leopard and the tiger are commonly distinguished as 
" spots and stripes." The word may also he connected with 
the Greek pardoi or pardalt9. 

n. Beveridge. 


May 6 , 1900. 


3. Pahlavi words, derivation and significance. 

Bombay. 

May 3, 1900. 

Dear Sir,— With reference to the Pshlsvi worde 6fcAfei«s 
(oUH) and nlailifMii (wftiUi) aa they are used in paamgea sooh 
as the following, I submit for the criticism of the members 



TAMLLn wmnHk 
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of tile Boyal Aiiatio Soetety a briaf noiA wiggesitta of 
their apecU aignifioaiioaa m the qootatiooa 

gireii below. 

Those Pahlayi passages, which occur in (1) TdffgAr^U 
Zarirdn, ^ i>5, and in (2) ArM-i-Vimf, chap, n, 1^2, 
run thus — 

(1) &khar yoiniUlunl/f Kut-'\ iHlit&sp-HImh atgh bat 

hain&k bend >u ukh va viHpftiintgAii \ li, Kui-VinhiAsp-Shaby 
ya aakieh t r}ani ukhta va iiUbd, in&n min bend 

yad benld 30 uzush ikd yckavirn(ln((/, hain&k yetuUOnt 
yeheviind ; adtiiam dend avi/ak Din I Ma/daiiisnAn cbt- 
gtinam nun AOharmard inokabK^nt ImiiA I& Mhodk&uam/* 

(2) Va old Vli&f r&i 7 akhtd johevund, va (>ldsh&n kdlA 7 
akhtd&n Yli&f chig&n ulshd jehevi^nt hdinund.*’ 

The translators hitherto of these citations have, in their 
interpretations, attached to the two woids akhtk and nUhi, 
the ordinar}' meanings of * sister’ and *wife’ m which 
they are gonerallv used in Pahlavi I5ut I believe that these 
two words have distinct readings and significations in the 
texts above-roentioned. The decipherment in the first case 
is not zyam akhtd va nishd^ ** who is iny sister and wife/' but 
z^am khq;tA mdii ninhd Here the two words khq/H and min 
are joined together in the original text by an ignorant 
copyist to form the commonly known word akhtman, which 
means ' sister.’ 

In the first passage the word akhtman in the text is 
properly khajtd plus mda (the latter can also be read wmiMi 
a pronoun sometimes used in Pahlavi as the Pazend synonym 
of the Huzvaresh A). 

The word khqiid is derived from the A vesta hva^ *self* 
(Skt. sra), and ehi (Skt. cht), choose/ Literally, it 
means * chosen by one’s self/ It is identical with the 
modem Persian khaztdan or khMdan, which signifies ^to 
invite to marriage ’ or ’ to solicit for the hand of a maiden*’ ^ 
Hence my yereion of the Pahleyi text (1) is . — 


1 8se aadw tha wocd, IfMlsvi Fubi-Ab*a Disfiomry, p. 8S7. 
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afterwards £he king Xdt-VUhtdip spoke tliiis:— ^ 

' If all the soQSi and brothers« and princes of mine, (who am) 
JEal VtiMAsp Shahf and of ifd/ds, who was chosen by myself 
(to be my spouse), (and) who (im married to me and) is my 
wife, and by whom are begotten 30, including sons and 
daughters ; (if they) are to die together, then (too) I shall 
not forsake this sacred Mazdayasuian Bevelation such as 
I have accepted from AOharmazd ’ ** 

The Pahlavi expression tyam khajid suggests to us that 
the courting or solicitation for the hand of a maiden was 
not unknown to the Ir&iiians in the age of the Avesta. The 
failure of such a solicitation does not seem to have been 
uncommon, as the highest power, like King Yisht&sp, 
emphatically expresses the succesbful result of his courtship 
in his subsequent connubial union with H(!kt6s. 

In the second Pahlavi passage quoted above, the word 
niski is not used in its ordinary import of *wife’ or 
' woman,* but it seems to be, as in other Pahlavi H8S , 
an erroneous reading of the original nimd or ni$man, which 
means ‘ soul,* ‘ life,’ * vital power,* etc. (of. S B.E., vol. xxxvii, 
chap, xiv, I). This much discussed passage can therefore 
be rondered : ** Vlr&f had seven sisters, and all those seven 
were unto Ytrif as dear as (his) soul ” 

A further progress in the decipherment and interpretation 
of more Pahlavi texts will, I hope, enable us to throw 
better light on such ambiguous and obscure Pahlavi words 
and expressions. — Yours sincerely, 

Darab Dastur Prshotan Sarjana. 


4, Santak or Sion-Sionattrbs in India. 

Sir,— Perhaps some of the readers of your Journal may 
kindly help me to obtain further information as to the 
origin of the mnfakM or marks used to attest th4 signatoraa 
of illiterate persons in some parts of India, and aa to the 
use of similar marks in other oountries. 



amix o» ttstHrnamm nr nmu. 10 

In the OfiM diitriete ef Bengel neeiy men hn Maerttif 
to hie oMte end femtly « dielinotive nark, whioh. if nnaUe 
to eign hia name, he ia aa|qpoaed to draw, and any geneiaUy 
uae aa a croat In moat oaaea theae marka are rode of 
conventional drawinga of an implement need by membere 
of a profeaaion : for inatauce, a Bhandari or moiuiMT of the 
oaate of barbera niakea a aqoare which la callud the darptM 
Banfttk or lookiiig-glaM aign ; a Ehundait or motnber of the 
old warrior caste uses a khanda sno/aA or sword sign ; and 
a goldsmith makes a simple circle aupposod to represent 
a touchstone. Many castes use more than one mark, and 
custom appears to determine which of them is used in any 
particular family. The most general mark is the Bgure 

of Jaganath |J which any Hindu may uae, and the 

most ezclusire ia the peacock confined to descendants of 
the old royal family of the peacock line. To illustrate the 
use of the $antitk, we may suppose that Fagu Paharaj, an 
illiterate Brahman, oaks Him Mabanti to sign a paper 
for him. R&m Mahauti would write “e kufabatu 

eanfak Ukhtlan Fagu Pahardj,” i.e., this symbol of the ring 
of kuaa'graaa was made by Fagu Paharaj, and would 
probably add the words ** by the agency of K&m Mahanti.*' 
Whether this addition was made or not the form of 
aignature would show that Fagu Paharaj was a Brahman, 
and that he could not or did not sign his own name, the 
mark only being, in theory, made by him. I have made 
a oollection, by no meaiu complete, of such marks, and 
I shall be greatly obliged for information as to the existing 
litemtufe on the subject, and as to the prevalence of similar 
oustoms elsewhere. 

J. S. WSBSTEU, LOS. 

A J h ri f t mr Mht$ JfutttU. 
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6* Thb TXbIm At HtiXAMA or Muhammad ShahbistawT. 

SiE,— Dr. Oureton ^ states in the preface to his edition of 
ShahristSnrs Book of Sects (London, O.T.F., 1846), p. ii, 
note e, that there were two copies of Shahristitni’s Tarikh al 
Hukama, or Lives of Philosophers, in Mr. Bland’s library, 
though one appeared to have been transcribed from the 
other. He also said that he had seen a IV^rsiaii translation 
of the work. This had he<*ii broiip;lit to hhigland by 
Mr. Fraser, but it was afterwards bought by the Prince of 
Oude and taken back to India. 

Mr. Bland’s manuHcripts were bought by the Earl of 
Crawfurd in 1866 through Mr. Quaritch, and now form 
part of the Bibliotheca Lindesiana at Ilaigh Hall, Wigan. 
In the privately printed hand-list of that collection (1^98), 
p. 90, No. 66, there is an entry of Shahrisl^ni's work, and 
Mr. Edmond, the Librarian at Huigh Hall, has kindly sent 
it to me at the British Museum. There Mr. Ellis has been 
good enough U» examine it, and he has found it to be identical 
with the anonymous work described by Dr. llieu ut p. 6016 
of the Arabic Catalogue, and which Dr. Rieu considers 
to be the work, not of Sbukristuni, but of Shamsu-d-dm 
Shahrazurf. The B.M. copy and the Bib. Lind, copy have 
exactly the same stylo of binding, and there can be no doubt 
that Ixith originally belonged to Mr, Bland, and that they 
are tho two copies described by Dr. Gureton. The contents 
of both are the same, and the B.M. copy, which is the older 
of the two, is evidently the one from which the copy now 
in the Bib, Lind, was transcribed. The British Museum 
copy, it appears, was purchased by the authorities from 
Dr. Curetou’s executors. 

Though the Arabic MSS. of tbe Tarll^ al Hukama do not 
give the author’s name, the Persian translation (Biau’s 
Persian Oalalogue, Supplement, p. 68c, No. 100, 1) states the 
author’s name as Shahrasurf ; and the work cannot be by 
Sbahrasiini, for it contains the biography of Ikshrawardf, 


> 1 am iaiMtd to Hr. Wluafidd fer the reftnoee. 
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who Wti pot to dooth in 687 fflbohtMial 4iid 

in 648 AM, 

When I WM in Indio I modo mony toqairiiMi oboot 
Bhohriatinro work* but toilad to find it, thaugh ShobrisSrft 
woa not otu ommon. 

The |)robability ia that Shahrmtani n^ver wroto ** Livoa of 
PhiloBopbera/* and that the luiHtako onginat<Nl with 1/ijl 
Kbolfa, who inixt^d up the two tvim«*4i Khnlumtanf and 
wShahio/tlri. In hia reference to the tormer (Fluegel, ii, 
p. 126) h(^ givea no details, which hhuiih to imply that ho had 
never M»en the IxKik, whereas in his account of Shahraaiirra 
work (Fluegil, \i, 321) he dostrihes the contents and gi¥oa 
the exordium. 

II Dbvkkidob. 

June 7, 1900. 


G. Akkadian and Sumi rian. 

Dfah Sir, — Probably I was wrong in making such 
a loose traiislution of Akkadd and >Vf([meia?] in my paper 
Sumerian or Cryptography ’’ in the January Part of the 
Journal (p 94) Instead of Akkad and Sumer, 1 ought to 
hawe said ** the Akkadian ” and ** the Sumenan ’’ 

I was tljinking of the passage in K. 2,619, where we have 
Mhmd Elamu^ Kaiid Kaiid^ Sufd Sufii, Quid Quid, Luliubd 
Luliubd (accusative and nominative), and Akkadu (nom.), all 
ooourring with the meanings of Elamite, Kassite, Sutite, 
Qutite, Lullubite, and Akkadian, eaih of these adjectives 
standing for the nation it represents, though there is no 
prefix for country. 

Akkmtd means, therefore, * Akkadian/ and is to all 
appearance accusative. But did somebody pkte^ the 
Akkadian’* above, or did be **uTtU Akkadian” above? 
I have eaid in my paper that this fragment of an inscription 
(K. 14,013) ” raises the question whether the position of tbe 
two districts is referred to.” Few, in all probability, will 
say that this phrase requires amending, for this question 
wonld in my cose still remauu 
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That AliadS and Su[mri] may refer to the languages 
is not only possible, but pi;^ble. That the position of Ae 
writing on the tablet is referred to, however, one may be 
allowed to doubt. Supposing that the upper line were 
AUcadian and the lower line Sumerian, a man who could 
read would know this without being told, and to one who 
could not read such information would be useless. 

Perhaps K. 14,013 is a parallel text to K. 11,856, where, 
after references to tflff iCTTTT *"*T t!^ 

the houM of the great tablet,'* or better, “ the great tablet- 
house," the words — ^ -Q j-,*" ^ , t»a iaUai Ak~k\a- 
da-af'\ oocur. This would seem to refer to the rooms, or 
shelves, or receptacles, where the various classes of tablets 
were kept, for it means “ in the third the Akkadian '( ; and 
that the language is referred to here, is proved by the non- 
Semitic line, which has , etne Vri, " tongue of 

Akkad." 

But this, like the others, is tantalizingly incomplete. 

I am glad to have Professor Tielu’s criticism, as it proves 
that my language, notwithstanding my desire to be cautious, 
was not sufficiently guarded and precise. 

ThBOPUILUS G. flHCHXS. 

7. Notk on Indian Goins and iNscnirrioNS. 

Naim Tal, N. W.P. 

May 28, 1900. 

Dbab Pbopbssor Rhvs Davids,— A t pp. 115 and 116 
of the Journal for January, 1900, kir. Bapson discusses the 
coins of Virasena and refers to the question whether they 
should be classed with the so-called Muttra coins. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that they are found most 
oommonly in the places where the Muttra coins are found* 
but they are also found farther to the west end ^uth. Most 
of my Muttra ooina (I have ten of those figured in plate viii, 
Ounningham's " Goins of Ancient India*” bssidos a number 
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I »m still working at) wore fonnd on tko andoat silo of 
fiankioa or tho neighbouring vfllogo of 8«mt Aghot* the 
former in the Ferakhabod dutriet and the latter in Btllbe 
I hav6 nover, however, got ti Muttra coin in Qtiimuj, thotigh 
I have obtained oeveral of Viraotma f bore. A more important 
fact, however, in the inaoription I buind in tho south of the 
Farukhabttd district at Jankhat, a village five milea aouth* 
west by aouth of Thtitia, and tiiik* eouih^*ast of Tirwa, 
in the Tirwa tahsil (the ]>Iace is itmiked on the map in the 
Qai^tteer of the Furukhalnid dihlrn t). As ia usual in thoae 
parts, every curved stone f(»uiid h placed on a mound in or 
near the village site, and tho c<»!l4vtioii is called the Oatrdn 
dn\ or villuge gods. Wlien m 4‘uinp I always ezamiiud 
those, and on January ^Int, ns I was leaving tko 

village I found an inscription on tho back of one stone, 
tho front of which had a curving, the nature of which 
I forget. I had no materials for taking an entampagn and 
at that time did not know the Jlnihral letters, but took two 
eye-copies. From a volume of Cuimingham’s Archaeological 
Reports I made out the name Virasena written exactly as it 
is on the coins, and a few months later Mr. V. A. Smith, 
as soon as be saw the copy, read tho date 11*1 Orishnia. 
Looking at the copy again, I am inclined to think that 
between the word Yirosena and the date the word 
Samvatsara occurs, and the symbol read by Mr. Smith as 
100 is really the final •ra of Samvatsara. This would make 
the date 13 of the Samvut f^a, or nc l«i. I attempted to 
get the stone sent to the Lucknow Mu.4(*um, but the owner 
of the village, a man much under the influence of the 
Brahmans, wrote that the villagers refused to let it go, and 
I had left the district before I* reali7<id the iroporianoe of the 
find. Dr. Fiihrer promised to scud a man to take a cast 
or entampag^^ but apparently omitted to do so. If pomible 
1 shall go there next cold weather, but it is uncertain whether 
I can get there, as the pjace is some distance from the 
railway. The middle of the lower part of the stone has lost 
the inscription, and the appearance led me to believe it bad 
been need to Aarpen Aisels on. 
i.a.aa ISOO. 


17 
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On p. 110 of the eame nomber Mr. Bapeon publiafaes 
a Muttra coin with a new 1iaine» ^Radutasa, and writes that 
only three speoimens are known. Three years ago 1 sent 
a specimen, which I still possess, to the Bengal Asiatic 
Society for publication. The Society could not allow a plate 
for my paper, which was therefore not published, and at 
that time I thought the symbol for Sv- was a combination 
of ta» and ra-. There is no doubt, howover, to my mind, 
that Mr. Rapson’s reading of ^esa is correct. The letter 
immediately bi^fore St* on my coin is blurred, but appears to 
be the combination -Jiio as in No. 10 of Mr. Rapson's paper. 
The top of the is gone, so that it is impossible to say 
whether it has the long -d- attached to it or not. 

I should also like to mention that my specimen of Brahma 
Mitra (Cunii,, Coins of Anc. Ind., pi. viii. No. 12) is either 
of mixed metal or was washed with silvc^i^ and I have one 
round coin of Virusena. — Yours sincerely, 

Richard Burn. 


8. Sanskrit Di.rd of Sale. 

Gottingen. 

Jane 17, 1900. 

Dear Sir, — I n his interesting article on “A Sanskrit Deed 
of Sale concerning a Kasmiriuii Mubukharata Manuscript/* 
Dr. Stein, above p. 191, bus stated that the date of that 
deed corresponds to Thursday, the lUth July, 1682; but 
the 10th July, 1082, old stylo, was a Monday, and new 
style, a Friday. Really the original date, Thursday, the 
Ist^ of the dark half of Ai;vina of the laukika year 68 
[i.e. the Saptarsi year 4768],” corresponds to Thursday, the 
7th September, 1682, old style. — Yours truly, 

F. Eielrorn. 

i Ott p. 191, Hm 8, Dr. BU/tn haa the Sth dajr,** bat km pp. ISS sad 189 

il ia dsir thsl tba di7 wsi tbs Ut. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


JvLKir SaMMLUNG 11 \LVC 11 IM IIKR UNO HAOOA- 

DwilPR Stkllkn aus Talmud i nd Midkahchim ztj 
DRN 100 PsALMKN, VOn K. MuilIU HkN AbIIA MaRI, 
Zum eratcu Male herau8go^pb<*iL etr., von SAi/mov 
lluHRK. 2 voU. pp. xviii, 200. (RordycsBew« 

im) 

The fall history of Biblical Catenae has still to be writteii* 
Hoiiiiletical interpretations of portions of the Bible are 
known in great numbers, and the best editions of the smaller 
books are due to the industry and the critical learning of 
Mr. Buber. He has been the first to place the editions of 
such works upon the basis of modern criticism, and to 
furnish the student with absolutely reliable teats. To him 
more than to any other man this branch of ancient Hebrew 
literature owes almost everything of value. He has now 
turned also to the edition of what I have called the Hebrew 
** Catenae.*' It is not the place here to enter into any 
details as to the probable origin of this kind of oolleotions, 
in which all the previous works have been utilized, in the 
same manner as we find the bomiletical works of the 
Fathers of the Church and of other great scholars used 
in the mediaeval Christian compilations which go under 
this very name of Catenae. To each verse of the Bible 
a number of interpretations is giren culled from thoee 
writings and strung together on the thread of the biUieal 
text» forming thus a kind of ** Chain" of interpretation* 
I hare dealt largely with similar oompilations in Hebrew 
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literature for the first tittie in my Ezempla of the Babbie/* 
where I have also drawn epe^ial attention to the works of 
a certain Maohir ben Abba Mari, of uncertain age and 
country and until then almost unknown. Of his extensive 
labours in that direction only three books have thus far 
escaped destruction, viz., the ^^Yalqut,” i.e. Oollection 
or Catena ** to Isaiah, in an unique and incomplete MS. 
in Leyden, then to Psalms in two MSS , one a modem and 
unreliable copy in the Bodleian in Oxford and a very old 
copy which up to quite recently had been considered lost. It 
was known to have existed somewhere in Russia, but every 
trace had been lost for the last fifty years. Through the 
intermediary of Mr. Buber T have been able to recover that 
lost MS. ; it is now my Codex Or. No. 100. A third book 
of Machir is in the British Museum, viz., to some 'of the 
twelve Minor Prophets. That to Isaiah hay been edited by 
Mr. Spira with my assistance in 1894, and I have placed 
my Codex of the Catenae to Psalms at the disposal of 
Mr. Buber, with the result that wo now welcome the present 
edition. It could not have been entrusted to a more capable 
and scholarly editor than Mr. Buber, with his wide 
experience and profound learning, could be. Apart from the 
literary importance which attaches to the publication of an 
old writing, the value of these Catenae is greatly enhanced 
by the assistance which they render to a critical edition of 
the primary works from which the compiler has collected 
his materials. Machir was painstaking and exact. To each 
quotation he prefixes the name of the Book from which it is 
tdeen, and, where possible, also the subdivision, such as 
chapter or seotion. In editing the MS. Mr. Buber has 
subdivided each verse into as many sections as there are 
quotations in the commentary, so as to make the reference 
to it easy. He has verified the quotations, and he now gives 
us the precise mdicatio& of these sources, where they are 
to be found in our modem editions, giving folios for the 
Talmud and minute divisions and sections of ihe haggedie 
writiiigs contained in 'the "Yalqut.’* With hie usual 
thorottghnesi the editor dis cuss se in the Introducticn the 
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tiiM irikM alid ihb pfaet mhm ««r M0m Uti^ mi Hit 
relfttion in wbidi Ut Jilqut rttiiidi to aoolber mtm 
oompilatioii abo kaowii by ibo wum wbioh hiid bom 
tha eauie of bit diMppaamnea* aa it was mors oomplata 
and richer in haggadic quotation. Mr. Buber amitrovarti 
some of the Tiaws eaprassed by me on this quastioBy 
which 1 still consider aa open : he biinself does not coma 
to any definite oonoluaion. An index of the souroaa quoted 
in the work increases its practical value for critical purpossa> 
All scholars interested in this branch of literature will 
gratefully accept the new gift offered to them by the 
veteran savant, and will still more appreciate it, considering 
that it is issued at so low a price as &s. Gd. for both volumes 
well printed. 

In conclusion, I may remark that 1 am now preparing the 
edition of the British Museum M8. Catena on the Minor 
ProphetSi and will thus complete the edition of Machir's 
^^Yalqut/* in which 1 have taken a special interest for 
many years. 

M. G. 


Thi Dhahicapada. Second edition, by V. Fausboix. 

8vo ; pp. 94. (London ; Luaac & Go., 1900 ) 

This is the first Pali text to be issned in a second edition, 
and the fact that a second edition is not only possible, but 
is urgently wanted, shows that Pab studies have entered 
upon a new stage in their forward progress. How greet 
has that progress been since, now nearly fifty years ago, this 
book was first brought out ! Then the Pah scholars ta 
Europe oould be counted on the fingers of one hand, and 
there were none at all in America. Now there is scarcely 
a Sanskrit professor in Europe or America who dose not 
read Pali; and many of them have oontribnted to ^ 
solution of the hiatorieal questions raised by the publioetion 
ef the Pali texts. That ourioua attitude of mixed contempt 
end didike (bom from exclusive familiarity witktbe priestly 
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Titw ol fhisga Indiaii), whiok lued to be taken up by some 
Senkritiata, baa now nearly paaaed away. It ia taken for 
granted that a anooeaaful aolntion of the cnrrent problema 
in the evolution of Indian religion, philosophy, aocial 
institutiona, lawa, and ouatoma can only be expected when 
all available evidence, including that preserved in the 
Prakrit books, shall have been duly considered. And every- 
one knows how veiy large and important a part of such 
evidence now available to Indianists has been mode accessible 
to them by our distinguished honorary member, the editor 
of this volume. 

It is ohiefly two ways in which this edition differs from 
the first. In the first place, whereas the MSS., and the 
native editions, always spell the words according to the plan 
afterwards systematically laid down for the spelling of Pali, 
many of the verses included in this ^autbology were 
evidently (as one can see from the metre) originally 
pronounced otherwise. No doubt the verses were put 
together at different times and in different places. It is 
not neoeaaary therefore to endeavour to make them all 
conform to the same fashion of speech. But where the 
metre clearly shows that the author pronounced, and would 
have written, kkua for hlna, arya for ariya, eetya for eetiya, 
and so on, the present edition has been printed accordingly. 

This is the first systematic attempt in the editing of 
a Pali text to get behind the MSS. and the commentaries, 
and restore a more ancient reading. It will be received, 
there can be little doubt, uith favour, and be widely 
followed. Hitherto this has been scarcely possible. But 
now that we have so many Pali texts before us, of all 
ages, and firom all the countries where it was the literary 
language, we ean begin to distinguish with a reasonable 
degree of certain^ between the usages of different times 
and places ; and can hope to be able to reoonstruot the most 
ancient fmrm of it 

As time goes on we shall assuredly be ahU also to get 
behind our MSS. on other detuls, on modes of expiessioD, 
fi>r instance, relating to doctrine, especially as to the peteon 
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of tlM Bnddlui hinMalf. For though it it iimwiAtgly 
oertoin, M oar knowledgo gtowo wider, that the Pelt ommni 
cooteine oar oldeet euthoritwe, it te eUo eertiiin that tlMgr» 
too, bed en erolation. The worlu ineloded in the OhUni 
areedmitttjdly of different egeit, though ell of thnn, with one 
poeeibltt exception, were componecl in the North of Tndie. la 
the proocM of tbet evolution they will here lieen eubjeet, 
vritbin certain limife, to change, and it i» not too muoh 
to hope that we uay be able befoTu long t<» deBoe thoee 
limite. 

The other innovation is the pointing out of the p— e g ei 
from which the versos in thii anthology have been taken, 
so far as has been ascurtaincd Hitice the first edition was 
jioblished. The editor has tmeud 1!)1 out of the 423 Tersea 
to earlier lluddliist books, and has pointed out parallels 
to 50 others found in later Indian literature — the Uahi 
Bharata, for instance, and Manu, liesides the later Buddhist 
works. These parallels are not always vety close, and in 
several cases amount to little more than similarity of idea. 
The editor might have enlarged this list. Thus, with 
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116 
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126 
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127 

99 
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128 

99 

99 

131, 132 
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Theta Gatba, 133, 134. 
Majjhima, 2. 105. 

Thera tiltha, 323, 324. 
Saipyutta, 1. 85. 

Jacobi, Jain Sutras, 2. 39, 
Majjhima, 2. 105. 
Anguttara, 5. 232, 253 ; 
Haipyutta, 5. 24 ; 

Milmda, 200 (on 87). 
Thera GathS, 205, 206. 
Anguttara, 1. 281. 

Jataka, 4. 490. 

’Jataka, 8. 291. 

Mahi Yosto, 2. 424. 
Milinda, 150. 
Divyivadina, 582. 

Udina, 2. 3. 
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T«nes 186 ^loompare 

99 

146 

99 

99 

147 

99 

99 

148 

99 

99 

149 

99 

99 

167 

99 

99 

170 

99 

99 

172, 173 

99 

99 

176 

99 

99 

183. 184 

99 

99 

188>190 

99 

99 

200 

99 

99 

218 

99 

99 

228 

99 

99 

230 

99 

99 

241, 242 

99 

99 

252 

99 

99 

260 

99 

99 

266, 267 

99 

99 

271, 272 

99 

99 

282 

99 

99 

316 

99 

99 

325 

99 

99 

330 

9 * 

99 

837 

99 

99 

839. 340 

99 

99 

362 

99 

99 

864 

99 


»» 

869 

ft 


370 

»» 

99 

871 

99 

99 

879 

99 


Thera OathSi 146. 

Thera Oatha, 19. 
Hajjhima, 2. 64. 
8ai{iyutta, 1. 97 ; 

Lalita Yistaray 328. 
Uduna, 1. 5. 

TJdSna, 5. 1. 

Sutta NipSta, 1, 119 ; 
Katha Yattbu, 64. 
Majjhima, 2. 104. 

Iti Vuttuka, 2b. 

No. xiv. 

Udana Yarga, 27. 29. 
Samyutta, 1. 114. 

Theri Outha, 12. 

Uduna, 6. 2. 

Auguttara, 4. 6, 28 ; 
Sumyutta, 1. 65. 
Anguttura, 4. 195. 
Aiiguttara, 5. 174; 
J.R.A.S., Yol. V, p. 226 
Muuu, 2. 154, 6. 
Sumyutta, 1. 183. 

MahS Yaatu, 3. 422. 
Attha Salini, 76. 

Tbora Gatba, 653, 1005. 
Tbera Gatba, 101. 
Vinaya, 1. 350. 

Jataka, 5. 72. 

Tberu Gatha, 760. 

Thera GatlA, 981. 

Iti Yuttaka, 82 ; 

Thera Gatba, 1032 ; 
ilaha Yaatu, 3. 422. 
^aba Yaatu, 8. 523. 
Smittifutta, 1. 8. ' 

Jataka, 6. 99. 

Thera Gatha> 637. 
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ooMipafe 

Maljiitm, 3L 104 ; 
Then Githi, 20.). 

» 888 


Udina, 1. 3. 

898 

11 

Raipjrutta, 1. 16, 63. 

414 

»9 

Angultani, 4 . 29U. 

.. 423 

II 

Uaj)hiiua. 2. 114 , 
Aiiii^attarai 1. 161; 
Su{i}utta, 1. 1<>7 


More than half of the Teraes have than Imn trared, tad 
it i« roost probable that the person who mailo the collection 
now so well known under the name ol the Dbammapada 
took them from the souroes thus discovered. In those 
cases, however, in which the versi k recur in later Buddbut 
works, cdther Pali or Sanskrit, it is not probiible that they 
were taken from (his anthology. It is more likely they 
were taken from the sources fiom which the Dhammapada 
itself drew. 

Where the verses occur, either in whole or in part, in 
brahmin books, we may be sure they are not borrowed 
either from any Buddhist anthology or from the souroee 
thereof. In this cose the verses are never Buddhist. They 
simply set out in rhyme aome worldly moral inaairo. They 
may have been, like eo many proverbs, common property 
to all Indians, before the Buddhists adapted them ; or 
occasionally perhaps a maxim, first thrown into verse by 
some Eshatriya or Buddhist, received sufficiently wide 
acceptance to become common property, and was tbeii 
adopted by brahmin writers. In such versos a word or 
two is eometimes c^nged, and it would make an interesting 
article to point o^ the changes, some of which are very 
suggestive, and discuss the reasons for them. 

We congratulate Professor Fausboll on the great care and 
thoroughness with which this present work has been done ; 
and would venture to suggest to him that a similar teeood 
edition of his Suita Nipita is very much wanted by all 
intetesied in Pali studies. 
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Tn TTpahisram. Volt. 11, III, and lY. pp. 193, 311, 
and 374. (Madras : Natosan & Co., 1898, 1899.) 

This is the continuation of the translation into English of 
Sankara’s commentaries on the old Upanishads, of which 
the fipst volume was noticed above, J.RA.S., 1899, p. 145. 
The second Volume contains the Katha and Fradoa, and the 
third and fourth volumes contain the Chandogya. There 
are still no indices of any kind, and no references to the 
pages of the text of the commentary. If the publisher will 
provide at the end of the series a full index of subjects 
treated, and another of the Sanskrit words discussed and 
explained by Sankara, the series would become a valuable 
work of reference, and would find a place on the shelves 
of every student of Indian thought. We would once more 
urge Mr. Seshacharri to take this matter into serious 
consideration. ^ 

OsoROTsaiB Dichtbr, ubersetzt von Arthur Leist. 
(Dresden: E. Pierson.) M. O. J \narhvili, Tsarifsa 
Tamara (in Russian). (Tiflis: M. Shavadze.) 

A few travellers — notably Mr. James Bryce — have written 
about the Qcorgiaus, but their picturesque country has been 
but little visited by Englishmen. It is, however, one of 
the most charming regions upon the face of the earth, 
and well deserves the praises which Ilerr Arthur Leist 
has bestowed upon it in the work at present under our 
notice. The inhabitants are a fine manly race, worthy 
of such a land. Of the language and literature 
this people almost nothing is known in England, but 
there are indications that we shall be soon made more 
familiar with it. Mr. Oliver Wardrop, now Yice-Oonsul 
at Kertoh, has given us a translation of a notable book 
among the Georgians, the so-called ** Book of Wisdom and 
lies,’* by Bulkhan Orbdiani; and his sister. Miss Marjory 
Wardrop, has not only published a transUtlon of some 
Mingrelian tales, but promises us a version of *’Tbe Man 
in the Tigm^’s Skin/’ the national epic. 
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But we tneefe not Iwep Herr T^eiet nf Wger WiAittg; 
lie hikB indeed done yeomen eertioe in iHe oeitio of Oeofgiitn 
litereture, end wemeyedd Amienien Arnumteche Diiditor/* 
Dresden^ 1898). The first edition of the present work we# 
pubUsbe<l in 1887 ; in 1889 eppeariHl from the pen of our 
eutbor a version of the epic of Shota Kustaveh (** Der Henn 
im Tigerfelle.” Dresden) ; and ho now issues a second edition 
of his anthology with many new pioces, and a very useful 
summary of Georgian literature in the lutroduotion. The 
Georgian language* is still a veritable crux for the philologiei, 
and Profocisor Schuchardt^ of Oratz, has toceiitly taken it in 
hand and essayed to explain its p<*rploxing verbal systerov 
which reiniuds us very much of l)afH|ue, although the two 
languag(*s have no words of their vocubulars in common. It 
has two alphabets, one (ailed the ecclesiaaticul and the other 
the military. At present we only know from the labours of 
Brosset, Tsagarelli, Erckort, and otliors, that then* are four 
Languages which greatly resemble each other. Georgian^ 
Mingrelian, Lazi, and 8uani. These four are unlike all 
other languagt^s as far as linguistic classification has been 
conducted. Georgian is the only one which boasts any 
literature ; the others have songs and folk-tales merely. 
After long contests with their Mohammedan neighbours 
the Georgians wore annexed by Russia at the beginning 
of the present century. Their literature goes back to the 
eighth century, but the great period — the Bluthwxi^ as 
the Germans would term it-— was in t he thirteenth century, 
in the reign of Queen Tamara, the groat sovereign to whom 
everything glonous in the national history is assigned. 
Hr. Janashvili has written her life in Russian. In most 
of the early Georgian literature a Persian influence can 
be traced. But the reader who wishes to know about their 
authors must be referred to Herr Leist'e excellent Intm- 
duetion, where a great deal of information ie conveyed in 
a very oompact form. For his exiraets in tho present 
volume Herr Leist d eal s only with the poets of the prseent 
oentury-*in feot^ thoee who have flouriebed daring the new 
peimd of the country under Buscian influenoe and that 
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of thd West generally. Ho begins with Gregory Orbeliani, 
who died in 1883 at an adranoed age. The poems strike 
ns as full of colour. In the present volume they are all 
lyrical. Love and wine are frequent topics. With these 
patriotism is intermixed, as in the lines (p. 23) on the 
death of Heraklius IT, the last native king of Georgia. 
We ought to add that short biographical notices of the 
poets are prefixed to the selections from their works. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous of the modern Georgian poets 
* is Prince Elias Chavchavadze, who received his education at 
St. Petersburg. He is one of the most conspicuous citizens 
of Tiflis, where he dispenses a generous hospitality. He 
is also editor of the journal lima, the columns of which 
frequently contain valuable data on tho folklore and 
traditions of the Georgian tribes. The Hermit,” by 
Prince Chavchavadze, has been translate into Russian; 
and there is an English version by Miss M. Wardrop, 
which, we believe, was the first translation of a Georgian 
poem which has appeared in our language. The feelings 
of a genuine patriot are expressed in his lines ”On the 
Banks of the Kur " (p. 59 in Herr Leist’s translation) : 

” So hor’ ich wieder doin vergessenes Rauschen 

0 Heimatsstrom uud aufgewacht vora Schlummer 
Regt meine Seele wieder banger Eummer 
Denn nur betrubt mag deiueiu Spiel ich lauschen.” 

In the present volume they are rendered most musically. 
After dealing with several others of the modem poets, 
Herr Leist winds up with some Volkslieder, among which 
the Orabiehrifi der Konigin Tamar is very striking. The 
aphorisms from Shota Rustaveli will be read with pleasure, 
and will tempt the reader to be further acquainted with the 
curious poem from which they are selected. He would 
do well to make himself familiar with Herr Leiit's 
trandation of the V^hl^vk^Tqaowni, iu which he has used 
a judicious system of oompression. Altogeiher, we can 
oertainly promise the Western reader oonsiderable pleasure 
from Herr Leist’s volume. A ftriw iticogmta will be opeu 
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to bin; ib« ^etniwqpw mtattf taO Miaolly ilMwMfM 
iabtbitattto vt dwligbtfiil CbrnTfin eom« book «g»ia to m 
m wo opon bb tM^Soa* ond tho ptotty UtU« itluotnAbiM 
oriik which tbio dainty book I* poblbb^ inoreooo ito poolio 
chann But it ia not in poetry only that modera 4)oorgiaa0 
baoo diatinguiabod thomaeUea. There are many ezocllont 
oootributiona to biatory and ethnology. 1Jtifortunataiy» 
bowevor, theae are either in the Georgian or Kuaaian 
languagoa, and thereforu not eaaily uvaiUble to an KngUsh 
pbilologiat Among theae muat he nientioniHl the elaborate 
biatory of Georgian Literature by PruieHiior KhakhanoT, 
now appearing in Rusaian, and the valuable papera on tho 
aame aubject by Profeaaor Marr in the Journal of tho 
Miniater of Public luatruction. 

In the year 1873 Demetriua Itukradze, a Georgian 
antiquarian, called the attention of hia countrymen to tho 
great deatroction of antiquitiea going on in thia ancient 
and pictureaque country. Ho stirred his follow-citiaeno 
with snob laal that a Museum was finally founded for 
their preaervation. This institution was opened on tho 
27th July, 1888, with a speech by Palladiua, then Exarch 
of Georgia and now Metropolitan of Ht. Petersburg. Two 
excursions have ainoe been made over large portions of tho 
country, and the results have been that many manuaeripto, 
doonments of various kinds, inscribed stones, and other 
reliquea of the past have been collected, partly preserved 
in monasteries and partly in private fantilios. This collection 
has now been put under the care of Mr. M. Janashvili, an 
indefatigable antiquary, who has done muoh servioe to 
Georgia by hie pen. His abort history of the oountiy is 
the one aUowed by the Oovemment to be used in aohoole 
where Georgian is taught. He has written on Georgian 
fitUdoM and anparatitiona; a aubject about which exooadingly 
little is known. We may mention also his book on tho 
aourco of the Georgian romantic tale, Amtran-JDar^ftmkmi, 
n ooUeotion of adventnna which are pervaded by a tono 
alaaoat aa knightly aa that of the Middle Agaa. Upon thia 
worit n laaraad ailielo baa appeared by Mr. Ifarr, of tk* 
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UniTerrity of St. PetoNibarg, in the Joarnal of the Hiuuter 
of Puhlio Inetrnction. It ie etrange to find this echo of the 
West in Georgian poetry. Shota Rostayeli, the author of 
their Ariosto-like epio prerionsly alluded to, was a yeritahle 
trouhadour, and completes the parallel by haring nourished, 
it is said, a hopeless passion tor Queen Tamara. And all 
this was done in Asia in the twelfth century. Of this poet 
Mr. Janashyili has written a short and interesting account 
in Georgian (Tiflis, 1896). 

Thus the worthy Keeper of the Museum has occupied 
himself to the great advantage of Western students with 
the history, ethnology, and literature of his country. He 
has told us of the Georgian Church, of the folklore of his 
race, end among his latest works is a short account of 
Georgian literature, of which one part has appeared. 
Perhaps there may come a day when in England more 
interest may be taken in this remarkable people, a hand- 
some, freedom-lo\ing race, who have striven among their 
mountains for many centuries, boasting of an early 
Christianity, which dates from about the second century 
after Christ. 

In conclusion we wish all success to Mr. Janashvili in his 
useful and learned labours. 

W. R. Morfill. 


The Syriac Chronic is, known as ihat of Zachariah of 
M 1 TTI.BNB. Translated into English by F. J. Hamilton, 
H.D., and £. W. Brooks, M.A. (Methuen & Co., 1899. 
Pis. 6d.) 

The ecclesiastical chronicle of a certain Zaoharias, the 
Greek form of which bod been lost, and which had been 
preserved only in a Syriac compilation of the middle of the 
sixth century, tanks amongst the most important works of 
its kind (v. Kmmahscher, Bj zant. Lileraturgesoh., 2nd ed., 
p. 403). The Syriac text has been pnbfishw for the first 
«Mi» by TjiiH. To the industry of Messrs. Hamilton and 
Brooks we owe now the first (as Mr. Hamilton had printed 
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• IMttktt of it ptivvtoly) oompkl* mi mtmMM ftt|^ 
tzanoktioo of tko eompilotion, whieh oonteinH tiio iMik of 
ZubariM. Tho intaraot of tho tfandoton ky moi« in tho 
diraotkm of tlio EoolMiMtiotl Biatory, and thoy Imvo 
thoraforv omitted, to the rogret of tho •tadmtk of tfala 
bnooh of literature, the first portion, containing ibe 
legettdary oleroent-^.g , the history of Joseph and Aeeiiath» 
the acts of Hylvest 4 >r, portions of the Nirodoinns Gospel, 
etc. In on introduction, which is for too short, tho 
relation in which the compiler stands to John of Ephesus 
and to tho so-callod “ Dionysius ’* is ch'arly set forth. The 
translation reads very smoothly, and yot tho oharoetor of 
the original has none the less been faithfully preserved. 
The editors still identify Zncharias Rhetor with Zaobaiias 
Scholusticus, hence some of the difiirultivs of chronology. 
They see in him the author of tho Life of Severus and others. 
M. A. Kugener studies some of these writings in Bys. 
Zeitschrift, ix (1900;, p. 4(i4 If., and promises to prove the 
difierence between those* two men in hia forthcomuig article 
in tho Revu« tie I’Onent chritun, 

M. G. 


Da. Robert Eoldewry. Die nBTTiTisriiE iNscnnirr 

OBrCMUKH IV DEK EoENIQSBI'KO TON DiBYUlH All 
22 Auouhi, 1899, I ND sEKOErrENrucHi VON . . . . 
Mit einer Ahbildung und drei Tafeln. (Wieeen- 
echaflliche Yeroeffentlichuiig der Doutsohen Orient* 
Uesellschaft, Heft 1.) Folio. (Leipzig : J. 0. 
llinrich'sohe Buchahndlung, 1900. 4 mk.) 

In a short introduction of two pages, Profoseor DeUtaseb 
explains the importance of this publication of the new 
German Oriental Society. It is thus far the only perfset 
specimen of a Bittite inscription, found on a atatne of 
extremely archaic character, dnwovered in the old royal palaoa 
of Babylon. The stele ie very much like the ao<csiUed God 
of thunder of the Ilittitee, found at ZingirlL Theiueription 
eenaieta of 273 aigna, written * bouempbadoa * on mt« 
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UtiMi «iid the irotde era eridently Mperated one from the 
other by e oertein dgn, whieh eoneieU of a small strobe and 
half-moon, the horns of which ore turned in the dirootion 
of the script. Not a few of these signs are recurring more 
than once and will eventually assist in the decipherment of 
these curious hieroglyphs, whieh have thus far baffled the 
ingenuity of many a scholar. The photographic reproduction 
and the tracing of the characters in the three plates which 
accompany the text are admirable. No attempt is as yet 
mode to grapple with the problem of the reading. And 
wisely so. As a curious fact it must be noted that this 
statue should have been found in the royal palace of 
Babylon, though the laud of the Hittites was at least twenty- 
four days journey distant from that place. It is therefore 
not likely that it had been brought that distance and hrected 
there os a mere piece of curious import. The full significance 
of its appearance there may perhaps become more clear by 
subsequent discoveries. 

M. a. 


Imoian Chronoloot. An Essay by P. 0. Mvkbrjbb. 
pp. 95. (Lucknow: "Express” Office, 1899. Price, 
One Rupoo.) 

This essay by Mr. Mukerjee, who was employed by the 
Government on archaeological work last year, is a bold 
attempt to reconcile the acknowledged difficulties of early 
Indian Ohronology. For some time past European scholars 
have been satisfied by the working hypothesis put forward 
by Ounningham which fixes tho date of the Buddha’s death 
at 477 B.C. This was arrived at by adding 218 years, (he 
time stated in the Ceylon Chronicles to have elapsed between 
the death of the Bnddha and the inauguration of Asoka, to 
the date of Asoka as fixed by the names of the Greek prinoee 
referred to in the Edicts. In other words, the hypothesis 
rejects the tradition handed down in the Oeylob Chronicles 
as to the dates of Asoka. and of the Buddha, but aceqpts 
that tradition as to the interval between the two. As the 
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hypoftlMitis 40tta not |»rotoud to g(v« any toaaon lor iAi Ihifek 
btowing hot and oold on the <iome nuthorUyi it muiiit at laaal 
be admitted that it ia not very logieat 

Mr. Hokerjoe pointe oat that, as the lain and Rmbmla 
ohvonologiea are in practical agr<Hjment with ihi Oeylott 
books as to the date of the Buddha and the Miibavira, that 
date (^iivd 620-140 r r ) ought not mo easily to bo set aaida* 
And ho proposes, us a rocoticiluttiiui H and the 

Greek dates, to identify Asoku tlie Muurya (and not hit 
grandfather) with the Greek Sandracottus Uaiidragaptni 
he points out, ia u Inruda^ oi title only, imd not a name. 
Grandfather and grandson neiy well have hod the same 
title, as in the case of the other two Oandraguptas in 
the fourth century \.n It is to this Cuiidrugupta Asoka 
Devauam-piyu Piyadassi that th » pillar edicts are to bo 
assigned. And it is to Ins grandson, Samputi Dovanam-piya 
Piyadassi, that the rock edicts, mentioning the five Greek 
princes, are to bo assigned. In both cases we find only 
DevSiiam-piya Piyudassi in the inscriptions, and hare 
hitherto taken this to mean Asoka the Mauryuii throughout 
All will bo made clear if we, in interpreting the title, 
interpret it in two ways instead ol in one. 

Mr. Maker jec supports this startling reconstruction by 
a number of arguments, and curries bis results out with 
regard to other names. Thus, of the two Asokos he identifies 
the first with Nandu, the patron oi the VesSli Council. 
It would be impossible in the courst of a short notice U> 
enter into the discussion of those numerous subsidiary points 
ou which his main argument is based. That would require 
at least a lengthy article, not U> say a book as long as bis 
own. He mak<^8 his best points, and some of them are very 
good, when he is showing how unsatisfact#>ry, and how 
(UflEhsnlt to reconcile with admitted data, is the working 
hypothesis which at present holds the field. The posilive 
part of the argument is weaker; and does not sufficiently 
deal wish the arguments, set out for instance by M. Senart, 
in IsTour of the unity ofanthorship of all the ^icUu It ia 
evident^ indeed, throaghont that the author has not properly 
j.auus. isso. 91 
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nad the gfMtoit authoritj on the inaoriptions of PiyadasaL 
Tbat aathority wrote^ no doubt, in French, which he doec 
not understand. But he ought at least to have considered 
Vliore carefully the English translations which appeared in 
^e Indian Antiquary. 

It is a pity, too, that the essay does not give authorities 
fpr nsore of the statements it quotes. Authorities are given ; 
but not enough. The Tibetans say ” or the Jainas say 
is no use at all. We want to know the date and author of 
the statement. Even ** the Mahavansa says is not enough. 
We wont chapter and verse. What is the use of giving as 
the sole authority for the statement that one Eii^yapu built 
n certain monastery in 443 a.d., Mrs. Siniiett’s “ Five Tears 
pi Theosophy.*’ It would have been better to have omitted 
the statement, which 18 of littlo or no importance Yor tbe 
author’s main position. So loo.e u incthud of writing’ only 
prejudices the reader against tlie logical' weight of the 
author he is reading. 

A.t the sumo tiino it cannot bo denied that there is 
much that IS suggestive in this essay ; and it is interesting 
to find a native ot India even attempting to tackle 
a question involving frequent refiience to Buddhist and 
Greek authorities with which Indians are not usually 
familiar. Some such hypothesis as the author’s will, no 
doubt, be eventually accepted in place of tbe working 
hypothesis now so generally and unquestionably taken for 
granted. That is admittedly unsatisfactory. Whether the 
hypothesis to be eventually followed will be the one here 
put forward is another question. But the essayist certainly 
dpserves great credit not only for raising the question, but 
for having devoted such wide reading and so much thought 
to its eolation. 


T. W. Rhys Dathm. 
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BB»KARcavi iura thr Otmn 6t tHs Primitive Oom* 

STRLkAtlOMS OF THE OeeRRS* PhoKNICUM^ ARM 

Bartlomiarr By Roreki' Bhowk» tTun** F.S.A* 
Vol. ii. (WillianiB & Norj^ato, 15)00.) 

AKaiii the tiidofatigublo eiudcnit of the astronomy of the 
eaeietits pres^mis t4> the public, iu an attractive form, a maai 
of information, basted upon his rc^soan^hi^ into the tableCi 
of BttbyUmie and Assyria ii^hich rifor tt> the const eUationOi 
and to the heavenly bodies in ji^neral, they understood 
them. The amount of matoriab and the knowledge to be 
gained therefrom, are enormous. The difficulty is, to under* 
stand the texts aright, and to draw' from thtdr information, 
when rightly undcrbtood, the irut deduction. 

The first >olume, which was noticed in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for April last (pp. d7 1-376), 
conbtiiuHi eight chapters, dealing with the primitive con* 
stellations of the Greeks, the Hipjmrcho* Ptolemy stardist, 
the coustellation.H in Greek literature, and in connection 
with the earlier coin • types, Homeric references to the 
constellations, constellation • subjects in the early art of 
the Aigttion seaboard and Asia Minor, and Babylonian 
astronomy after Alexander. In this then' was much that 
was interesting, and the importance of bringing together 
all available material was pointed out, and the results 
referred to. In the second volume, ahieh is now iM-foro us, 
further and more extensive reference's to the tablets are 
given, os will be rtHsoguized from the headings of the 
obapiers, which arc as follows : The Constellations of the 
Babylonian Creation- scheme, Constellation -subjvcta in 
Eophrateau Art,” <<The Tablet of the Jliirty SUrs,” ^^Sonia 
Stellar Groups of Sevens,’' ”Tlie Celestial Equator cl 
Aiatos,” ” Further consideration of the Euphratean Gelcslial 
Stphefe^” *'Tfae Euphratean Star-list,” **The General Con* 
eepta underlying the Constellation • figures,” and ''The 
Festnation of the Prinutive ConsteUetions.” There are aleo 
aevend platee and figoroe in the text. The first vdiiine 
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wa/ dedicated to Profeeaor Sayce, the aecond is dedicated 
t J the memory of Franf oia Lenormant. 

There is no doubt that» as Mr. Brown claims, he has been 
able to compile a fairly complete list of Euphratean etara 
and constellations, but how far these are correctly read and 
identified time alone can tell. It is a matter of regret to* 
me that I find myself unable to follow the author in all 
his conclusions, and that my readings, together with the 
significations that T give to the groups (when it is possible 
to assign to them a meaning), often differ greatly from his. 
1 do not mean to say that the author is in every case wrong, 
but one cannot help wishing that greater caution had been 
exercised in both these respects. 

In the first chapter of the second volume (ch. ix) ,the 
author examines the constellations of the Babylonian con- 
•tellation-schome, that curious and interesting description 
of the heavens given by one of the tablets of the series 
regarded and generally called “the story of the Creation/' 
but which would be more correctly described as “ the fight 
between Bel and the Dragon." In this now' well-known 
classic of the Babylonians, there is a reference to the twelve' 
months of the year, for each of w^hich Meroduch fixed three 
stars or constellations. This would make in all thirty-six 
constellations, and it is to the identity of these that the 
chapter is devotinl. 

As an aid to this, there exist in the British Museum 
certain fragments of astrolabes, the most important piece 
being that found by Mr. George Smith when excavating 
for the Trustees iii 1874. This text is numbeied S. 162, 
and fragments of a duplicate exist, the principal being 
86- 1 <-18, 608, found by Mr. Rassam in 1882. These 
astrolabes are arranged in concentric circles, the outermost 
containing the name of a month, a star or constellation, 
and a number; the second the name of another star or 
constellation, accompanied by a nuinlier half th^ vslue of 
the first ; and the third a star or coubtellaiion, uhd a number 
half the value of that of the aecond row. There are^ therelore^ 
three stara or consleUattons for each month, eorreaponding 
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witik tba atetement in tha BalqrlMiM fWit!on*8toi7, HMML 
there i« every probability that Ur. Brown in right it 
regarding them as those which ere referred to m that 
Legend 

Taking these fragments as a base> Mr. Brown 1ms oom* 
pleted the series, restoring the names of the remaining stam 
or constellations and the numbers in accordance with the 
system that the astrolabe seemcni to indicate The seheme 
is seductive, it is exceedingly probable, and the numbers 
follow a system which might easily bo that of the ancient 
and unkiioam Babylonian who drew up and arranged the 
stars or constellations there eniinieiated. 

Whilst looking through some rough copies of insoriptions 
made by me many years ago, I noticed that two lists of 
stars were accompanied by numbers, and that these went 
in progression. I at once compared thorn with the frag- 
ments of the planisphere and with each other, the residt 
being that I was able to restore the whole text of the 
document treated of by Mr. Brown. I do not reconstruot 
the sphere, but give it in list -form, reserving a fuller 
examination of the document for some future time. The 
following is the order in which the constellations for each 
month are given : — 


{Nisan} 

. DILI-GANA* 

. 300 


DILI-BAT^ 

. 100 


APIN* . 

. SO 

<Iyyar) 

. MULA‘ . 

. 220 

Str^Gi • • • • 

. no 


A-NU-NI-TU» (“the goddow 

Aiiunilu”) Sfi 


* Ei^iii«dintlisliitiM/*i« (“ths wstercbsiiMl’' . •• the of the Usd- 
tho Isnd^of Bftbjlon.” W. A.l , t, 46, 50 aS 

* Expltmod M the etar yahat, sppuenUj mmnm '*•!>« prodaine.** 
WJk.lV^.40o5. 

* Rq^s ad as Anlara in W.A.I., t, 46, 1 eS 

* For ibia raadug tee p. S7S, lower part. 

* Tbo otaia Aaimita" and Sinnnatn"* m e\plaiiiod ae **010 nvar Tigris aid 
the river Bapbrides** ia W.A.I., v, 46, 64 o5. 
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(SiTaii) 

. SIB-ZI-HA .... 

. 240 


mt~A 

. 120 


NAGAR* 

. 60 

(T»mmuz) 

. DU-S1-SA» . . . . 

. 2J0 


MAS-TAB*BA (“ the twins ”) . 

. 110 


AL-TARA .... 

. 55 

(Ab) . 

. PAN or UA* (“tho bow”^ 

. 200 


MA8-TAB-BA-GAL-GAJ.A ' 



(“the great twins”) 

. 100 


MAR'GID'DA (“the waggon”) 

. 60 

(Elul) . 

. BIR1« 

. 180 


UO-GA’ 

90 


su(p)-rA» . . . . 

. 45 

(Tiari) . 

. NIN-MAIJA* . . . . 

. 160 


Zi*l>u-ni-tuiu '® . . . 

. 80 


EN-TE-NA-MAS-LUM >> . 

. 40 

(MarobeswBu) Ull-I)AT(i') » . . . . 

. 140 


GIR-TAB» . . . . 

. 70 


LUGALA » . . . . 

. 85 


^ Tb^ fablt't 8r>~4 30, 1«> hu^ the uiuiiit Ui-jnild, ** th< |i^at dog,** instead 
of Ur-tt, ttbbn,\iiit«d tu a lu the imtK ot sjgiiM oi tin ZiHliai, inhere these groutK 
•tend for the cimotellatnm L<o 

* This IS identifh'd with Allul (tee below\ but lannot be the «iamc here. 

* EspUiued us KaXKah im'ik, uteunlmg to Deht/sch ** i>tar of prospont).*' 

* Eijdained ns ** Intar of Bab>loD** m W A 1., i, 46, 23 ab, 

* Svpbuned as * Lugal-guru and Mt^lam-ta-Ca, Sm and Nergal '* in W.A.l.^ 

40, 4, 5 sA 

* Explained as Ann and Anatu, \u^aru Ih^Iwuii them ** 

’ KFHf- ta=T y which, a« R"' 31 , telU us, has the pranunoiation 

«l U0M. A tarant if *lf!^ 

rnnn,** intorchangiqg with the former because it has the same pronnnciatioii 
(itfn) in AkkndiaiL Upa (ayfa} ii explained as the lord of Death.** 

* Explained as ** the Queen of the Igigi " 

* Explained as ** Queen of the gods.*’ 

** Explained as ** the (two P> lo^ of the Sun " ^ 

Explained as *Uhe weapon of the star . ^ 

** Si^kined as one of the gods whose name begins with »-&. 

Explained ns ** the fhther of honra and earth ** 

Explained as **the bag, bid of the Igigi/* 
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(Obitlea) 

. Hoita'baitlia&taftiii . 

. Ito 


unotj.mj-A* . . . 

. 60 


UZ* (“thaOoat”) . 

. ao 

(Tobet) 

. GU-LA* ! . . , . 

. 146 


AL-LUL* .... 

. 90 


Ti«(=ID-HU,“ the eagle”) . 

. as 

(Sebat) 

. NU-MU^-DA’ .... 

. 100 


NAM-MAIIA* .... 

80 


DA-MU “ 

. 40 

(Adar) 

. KU“(‘‘ the fish”) . 

. 180 


LFL-A” 

90 


AMARUDUK (Merodacb) 

40 


It will be 8oen that the numbeis in the first of each three 
constellations go from 240 (St^jzina, under the month Sivan) 
to 120 (JfusMarrii mtUanu, under the month Chisleu) ; 
thereafter ascending again until the same mouth and number 
are reached as at first. The numbers attached to the second 
of each three constellations arc exactly half those of the 
first series, and go from 120 for UR- A, under the month 
Sivan, to 60 for UD-GU-DU-A, under the month Chisleu, 
ascending again like those of the first series. The numbers 
attached to the third of each series are exactly, in their 
turn, half those of the second of each series, and go from 
60, the number which accompanies NAGAR, under the 
month Sivan, to 30, the number aooompauying UZ, under 
Chisleu. The numbers increase and decrease by 20, by 10, 
and by S, for the first, second, and third series, respectively. 

> Eiplamcd as mS/M, ** death.’* 

* Explained as the god Mnitabarra mUtanu, ** the loreoaster of death.** 

* Explained aa “ the lady ol the kid ** 

^ Explained aa ** the loro of death, the god Ea ** 

* Explained aa ** the aeat of Qod.** 

* Explained aa the hero of the Igigi*" 

* Explained aa the ^ble (P) goda, Adda and Vaidnk.** 

* Explained oa the father of the atnam." 

* Explained aa the lad) of life.’* 

** Explained aa the tnple (P) god, thegodEa ** 

Exp lai n e d as «*the bag, the god of the Igigt-** 
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From the fragmente of epherei, or astrolabes, at the 
author's disposal, he was able to obtain the necessary 
information to insert the numbers correctly for the oon» 
Stellations from the month Siuan to the month Ghisleu, 
but instead of ascending again to 220 for the constellation 
MU LA (undor the month lyyar), he has continued to 
descend to 20, 10, and 5, respectively. In addition to this, 
his names differ in every case, except for the constellations 
furnished by the fragments of the astrolabes, and for 
MAB-OID DA, the third of the scries for the month Ab, 
Zibanitum, the second of the series for the month Tisri, and 
AN-HU (to bo pronounced T1), the third of the series for 
the month Tebet. 

That the list which 1 have been able to consult is correct, 
must be conceded, but notwithstanding that it differs so 
considerably from Mr. Brown’s reconbtri)cti<»n of the 
astrolabe, this difference can hardly be held to prove that 
he is wrong Indeed, the fact that ho has rightly located, 
in his restoration of the ancient astrolabes, MARQIDDA, 
Zibanitum, and T1, implies that ho was on the right track, 
and that some of the roinuining stars and constellations that 
he has located may turn out to be correctly placed when 
we know more of their duplicate names, and the appellations 
of the principal stars of which they are composed, and which 
may have been used by the ancient Babylonians to indicate 
the constellations to which they bidonged. In one case at 
least, however, he can hardly bo right, and that is bis 
location of SIT-SIR-DA (or NU-MU^DA, as I have read 
it). This lie has placed in the third series, under the month 
Tkri, notwithstanding that the astrolabe-fragment 83-1-18, 
608 has in this plaoo the remains of a line giving the two 
eharaoten Hf- which are undoubtedly to be completed 

-Xi HF* gBH*nlIy read, as provisionally here, 

BN-TB-NA-MAd-LUH.^ 

* A bsttsr nsdSns woidd fnobibly bt JEs-ffWAa-Mw/.riy, bat tbt wsid k 
s wry doabtfttl aae. 
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Thwe it mwdi of intorMt h 4Im Iwt ooo eowlot 
h«i{i thinking, and gmtly regRitting, that it ia bafim ita 
tinii* Babykniian aatnmony i* noeh a diffionlt anbjaat, and 
then ia ao mudi more to loan about it, that no one ean bgr 
4own hard and fast lines as to the identity of the names that 
they gave to the heavenly bodi«^8» which, closely connected 
as they were with their religion, were bound to have more 
than one name, and to be connected in more than one way. 

Nevertheless, the book will be found interesting, and vary 
useful, for those who wish to see the di\erse opiiiiona of 
scholars upon the identification^ of the stars and star-names 
ns we find them inscribed on the tablets of Babylonia and 
Assyria. Hommel, Jensen, Oppert, Sayco, and many others 
are all quoted, and whatever may be the opinion about the 
book, it must be recognized as the most complete work 
upon ancient astronomy yet published. It is the work of 
a widely-read scholar, who can, and probably will, improve 
upon it in the near future. Classified indexes are appended, 
and the insertion of references in full is a feature, and 
a useful one, of the second volume, as it was of the first. 

T. Q. PlNCHBS. 

A History of Sanskrit LiTKRATURb. By ARrHua A. 
Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D., Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Oxford. (Loudon : Heinemann, 
1900 .) 

During the past few years much has been done to make 
emooth the path of the Oriental student ; and those of us 
who gained our knowledge of the history of Sandmt 
literature chiefly from Professor Weber's excellent, but by 
no means easy, work on the subject will think with a sigh 
how much toil we might have been spared by such a book 
as the present. The design of the series to which it betonga 
— ••Short Histories of the Literatures of the Worldg*^ 
published by Mr. Heinemann under the editorship of 
Mr. Edmund Gk>sse— -is, evidently, to supply a irostwortfaj 
and, at the same time, a thoroughly loadable account of the 
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BiOlit Botewordiy national literateroB, ProfesBor Macdonell^s 
book amply satiafiao tbeae requirements. He baa taken in 
roTiew aU tbe moat recent reaulta of the diffeirent branOhee 
of Indian reaearoh, ao far aa they can be brought to bear 
on the, aolution of literary problems ; and be has succeeded 
in treating his subject in such a way as to make it 
interesting from beginning to end to all who care for such 
matters. But ho has done more than this. He has supplied 
the needs of the special student, who may doriire to enter 
upon a more minute investigation of any topic dealt with 
oomprohensively in the text, by an excellent series of 
** Bibliographical Notes appended to each chapter. No 
better advice can bo given to the student who wishes to 
gain a thorough acquaintance with the history of Sapskrit 
literature than to take this book as a basis and to fill in the 
outline given in the text with the details supplied by tbe 
monographs referred to in the Bibliographical Notes, and, 
of course, sucli standard works as Max MulWs Hhtwy of 
Ancient Sannlcrti Literature and Weber’s Indian Literature, 
Professor Mucdotieirs book may, pcrliaps, be best compared 
with Professor L von Schroeder’s Indienn Literatur und 
CuUur^ with the important dificreuce that it is thirteen 
years later in point of date and records the by no means 
insignificant conquests which scholarship has made during 
that interval. It must not be forgotten, moreover, that 
a very oreditablo proportion of this new information, 
especially in the region of Vedic religion and mythology, 
is the result of the author’s own work. Altogether, he is 
to be very heartily congratulated on the firstfruits of his 
tenure of the Bodeii Professorship. 


£. J. Rapsok. 

IbN (^Auzrs MaKAQIB *OmAK IBN *AbD F.L 'AzIz BBSPBOCHBN 
UNO IM AvSZUGB H1TOBTK1I.T VOQ OaRL HeIMBICK 
Bbckbk. 8vo ; pp. viu, 22, 168. (Berli|i» 1900.) 

Amongst the Umaiyad Oaliphs *Umar ibu *Abd id-^AzlB 
is ohiefiy notable for his mild and upright disposition. 
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AlAibough aomewliat bigoted in hie {liei^, yet* In hie dMir» 
of tomimloiiely acting in all tbinga aooofding to the dirina 
kW| be could be just eiren to^aida bio nen-Moolem onbjecto 
‘TTmar’o brief reign of barely two and a half yaara 
(a.h. 99-101) waa not diatinguiabed by any refy romaibable 
act or aebievement. He neither modi* nor attempted freab 
oonqueata, but appears to have priuoipally directed bit 
policy towards the consolidation of hia dominions and the 
amelioration of the condition of hia people. Owing to Us 
deyout and religious tendencies* ‘Umai's court was much 
frequented by theologians and scholars, and ho himself early 
acquired a reputation as a traditionist and divine* Writera 
of later times depict him as a saint, investing him with all 
the attributes usually associated with such a character* and 
it is largely from this point of view that ‘Cmar's life is 
treated by Ibn al-JauzI in the work now under notice. 

Ibn al*JauzI was born at Baghdad in a.u. 510 of a wealthy 
family which traced its descent from the Caliph Abu Bakr. 
From a very early ago he devoted himself to the acquisition 
of learning, and finally attained to a very high position as 
traditionist, theologian, and preacher. He died in a.h* 597* 
leaving behind him an immense number of works upon 
every branch of learning and science* of which unfortunately 
only too few have reached us. 

The present life of *Umar ibn *Abd al - ^Azlz is not 
a biography in the ordinary sense* but consists of a collection 
of anecdotes, letters, speeches, and pious sayings, designed 
for purposes of edification. The contents of the work are 
arranged in forty-four chapters according to subjects* each 
chapter for the most part illustrating some quality or 
attribute of the Caliph. As might be expected* considering 
the hagiological nature of the book* much that is of 
historical value is mixed up with a great deal that is 
legendary. The materials of which the work is composed 
have been gathered from many different sonroee* varying 
greatly in valna In the editor’s introduction twenty-seven 
authors are enumerated whose writings have been used in 
its oompoeition* most of which appear to have perished. 
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The text, moreover, ie not ia its original state as it left 
Ibn al-Jauers hands, but presents a contomporary reoensioa 
which is due to the famous warrior, statesman, and poet, 
TJsama ibn Munkidi whose autobiography has been published 
by Derenbourg (Paris, 1886 ). 

The editor, albeit only a single MS. has been accessible 
to him, has done his work conscientiously and well, making 
the best use for critical purposes of such parallel texts as 
were available to him. He has not presented us with the 
full text of the book, but only with a judicious selection 
from it, including the preface of Usama. An introduction 
is prefixed in which are treated the origin and nature of 
Ibn al-Jauzi’s work, with a brief survey of the legendary 
matter contained in it. The purely historical materials 
afforded by the book the editor proposes to discuss in 
another place. 

A. Q. E. 
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NOTES OF THE QIJAHTEK. 

(April, Ma> Jiiue 1000 ) 


I. Gfnekai Meriinos op iHK Royai* Asuric /^onKiT, 
(^A^UAH^ io JlNB, 1000) 

January 9, 1900. — Sir W. W. Hutiter in the Chair. 

It was announced that Mr. Duncan Macdonald hud been 
elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. E J. Rapson n^ad a paper on Recent Discoveries 
in Indian Numismatics.’* A discussion followed, in which 
Professor Dendall, Mr. Sewell, Dr Pope, Mr. Thomas^ 
Mr. Kennedy, and Dr Codriiigton took part. 

The paper appeared in the January numbei 

February 13 — Lord Reaj, Piesident, in the Chair 

It was announced that — 

Dr. Paul lirunnle and 
Mr. A. B. Keith 

had been elected members of the Sociei} . 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society 
since the last meeting in the death of Sir W. W, Hunter^ 
who was the chairman at their last meeting, and proposed 
that a letter of condolence expressing the sympathy of the 
Society and their appreciation of the work and services of 
their late Vice-President be sent to I^ady Hunter. 

The Hon. Secretary seconded the proposal, which wa* 

earned. 
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Fiofeasor Bendaill read a paper, “Notes on my Jonraqr 
tlicottgli Nepal and otber parte of India/’ illustrated 
lantern slidea. 

Manh 13.— Dr. Thornton in the Chair. 

It was announced that — 

Professor Sturge and 
Mr. Haridas Mannu Kavibhusan 
had been elected members of the Society. 

Mrs, Rickmers read a paper on “ Bokhara,” illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

* 

April 10. — Sir Raymond West, Vice-President, ia the 
Ohair. 

It was announced that Mr. lilahdi Ilusan Inid been elected 
a xnombor of the Society. 

Professor llh}8 Davids expluiued the recent discoveries 
in the Sakya countr) at Lumbini and IMprahwa, and 
Mr. Popp^, the excavator oi the Pipruhwa Stupa, answered 
questions which arose out of those I'xplaiiafions, which were 
illustrated by luntein slides. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Iloey, Mr. Sewell, 
Mr. Ashburner, and Prolessor Macdoiicll took part. 

On the motion of the lectun'r, seconded by Dr. Hoey, 
it was unanimously resolved : — 

1. That this Society expresses its warmest thanks to 
Mr. Popp^ for the great services he has rendered to 
the history and archaeology of India by the important 
excavations carried out by him at l^iprahwa. 

2* Tliat this Society, in General Meeting assembled, 
request the Council to invito the attention of the 
Government of India to the very great importance 
of the discoveries made by Mr. Peppd, and to 
o^SB^t to Government that Mr. Pepp^ jl^Vequested 
to carry on his excayattons, and that a grant should 
be made to him for that purpose. 
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Jfay 8, Aimirenarit UHii^.-^T!kn Bight Bon. tbs Loll 
Beoy, O.O.SX, LlkD., in tfao Choir. 

The SeoMtary read the Minutoa of the loot Goaoml 
Meeting, which were duly confirmed. 

The following Beport of the Council for the year 1899 
was then read by the Secretary : — 

Rbpokt of iRR OoDNriL roR THK Yrar 1899. 

The Council regret to report the loss, by death or retire- 
ment, of the following thirty-five members • — 

There have died — 

1. Mr. W. E. Grigsby, 

2. Mr W. Bickford Smith, 

3. Mr. G. Crawsbav, 

4. Mr. Jai Singh Bau Angrio, 

5. M. 0 de HarUv, 

6. Dr. Lcitner, 

7. Sir M Monier-Williains, 

8. Mr. W. Simpson, 

9. Mr H C. Warren. 

There have retired — 

1. Mr. K. Brown, 

2. Dr. Ktiightoii, 

3. Rev. A. W. Oxfoid, 

4. Miss E. Siiucox, 

5. Rev. Dr. Wace, 

6. Mr. n. C. Banerji, 

7. Mr. W. Bang, 

8. Mr. H. A. BUojvani, 

9. Ml. B. Borrafa, 

10. Mr. Hugh Clifford, 

11. Mr. A. C. Dess, 

12. Mr. J. W. Dumergne, 

13. Hr. H. Franklin, 

14. Dr. Indraji, 
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16. S«T. F. F. Irving, 

16. Sir Peter Lunudeu, 

17. Mr. W. Peveira, 

18. Miss L. L. W. Perkins, 

19. Mr. J. W. Reid, 

20. M. P. Z. A. Rouffignuc, 

21. Mr. n. Ryleuds, 

22. Mr. Senathi Raja, 

23. Mr. St. Andrew St. Jehu, 

24. Mr. R. Bryson, 

25. Mr. L. R. ‘Tottenham, 

2(5. Mr. 11. H. Wilson. 

On the other hand, the following thirty new membera 
have been elected : — 

1. Mr. J. I). Andeison, 

2. Sir 0. J. Lviill, 

3. Mr. 11. do R. Walker, 

4. Mr. F. Leggo, 

5. Mr. R. A. Yerburgh, M.P. 

0. Mr. G. .J. NicholU, 

7. Mr. S. C. Niyoji, 

8. Mr. E. A. Gait, 

9. Major W. Vest, 

10. Mr. Luxmun Ary a, 

11. 3Ir. M. M. Chakra varti, 

12. 3ir. Liil Site Ram, 

13. Mr. IL C. Chatterji, 

14. Mr. G. R. Dumpier, 

16. Mr. 8. C. Yidy abhusanu, 
l(i. Mr. Ramearan Das, 

17. Mr. C. F. Rowthorn, 

18. Lord Sandhoiet, 

19. Mr. J. 8. Meston, 

20. Mr. Jwala Prasad, 

21. Mr. R. Miara, 

22. Mr. H. E. Beau, 

23. Mr. L. B. M. Maxwell, 
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24. Miit Amf Tub, 

25. Mt. B. 

26. Mr. B. WmirnA 

27. Mr. D. M. dn B. Wiokromaiiiiifhe, 

28. Mrs. Beveridge, , 

29. Mrs. BAU8chenbu8oh-Glough, 

30. Dr. Sangat Bam. 

Of the eubsoribing Libraries, one baa retired and two 
have been added to the list. 

The result is that the membership of the Society, whieh 
has gone slowly but steadily up for a number of years, stood 
on the let January, 1900, at four less than the highest point 
previously reached, which was last year, and nineteen higher 
than the year before. The number of paying members— 
that is to say, 88 resident members, 271 non-resident 
and library members, and 53 libraries— is, however, one more 
than it was last year, the reduction being in the number 
of compounders. It is especially satisfactory that the 
number of resident members, which had been gradually 
going down till last year, when it, for the first time, showed 
an increase, has kept up to the same figure. 

The total nett receipts of the Society came to £1,275 6s. 6dL, 
which is £31 2s. lie/, more than last year, the income fimn 
members’ subscriptions having gone up from £612 Is. 6i/. to 
£628 6s. 6d., the highest amount yet received under that 
head. The total of the nett ordinary expenditure of the 
Society was £1,255 19s. 4d., and an extra-ordinary claim 
bad to be met owing to the unfortunate accident of tho 
skylight over the stairs falhng in As the landlords would 
bear no part in the cost of restonog the skylight, the 
Society had to do so at the expense of £29 18s., whieh 
the Oouncil have thought it best to meet out of current 
levsnue. In spite of this the sum of £44 2s. Od. hae been 
a d d ed to the Society’s account in the Post Office Savinga 
Bank, which accordingly stood at the end of the year at 
£815 9s. 8tf. The Society’s capital funds had tbersfoeie 
linm at the same data to a total of £1,388 2s. 8d., whieh 
leoo. as 
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it jatt £600 more tboii it ttood at a few yeait ago. 
Hut amonnt repreaentt the oompoaition feea paid onr 
97 oompoandiag membera, and the Ck>uixoil hold it to he 
moat deairable ^t thia aom, now amounting to little more 
than one yearh income, ahould he kept intact aa a reaerve 
in oaae of need. 

The Medal fund which waa mentioned aa in prooeaa of 
formation in our laat report to the Society is now so fhr 
praotioally assured that a sum of JB2C8 3<. 6d. has heen 
inireated in the name of the Society in the purchase of £250 
Nottingham Corporation Stock, and the further suhsoriptions 
still expected or promised will bring that sum up to the 
amount required to make the Medal a permanent institution. 
The accounts submitted to you close tho account, a^ the 
fhrther sums to he received will be lodged at once, without 
passing through our banking account, in a apooial deposit 
account that has been opened in the Post Office, and the 
Medal Fund will therefore not appear in next year's balance 
aheet. The hope expressed in our last report has thus been 
fulfilled; and the Council know they will be giving expression 
to tho feelings of all members of the Society in expressing 
to Mr. Wollaston, to whoso initiative and earnest work this 
lesttlt is due, their most cordial thanks. 

I<aat year the Oriental Translation Fund made its first 
modeat appearance in our accounts. The sale of the Harsa 
Oarita etUl goos on, and explains the slight increase in the 
Fund. Outing tho year Or. Gaster’s translation of tiie 
Ghroniolea of Jera^meel has appeared ; and the volume finr 
the year 1900, Mrs. Bhys Oavids's translation of the Ohamma 
Sanga^i, a Buddhiat manual of psychological ethics, is now 
juat r^y. The Council regret to say that Mr. Arnold 
0. Taylor has given up his intention of translating the 
XatOi Yatthu. But the Council trust that the Seoretaiy 
win he aUo to undertake this work hanself, and that the 
vidumes just referred to wiU ma i n ta in the high credit of the 
series. The Ooonoil oongratulate the Society en'^the &ot 
that this veiy important branch of the Society’s work is goiag 
fsgularly on. In thia matter alio the Sooiety is under deep 
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«iUigtftioo to otM of Hi nomlim WitbiMit Xr. Arbutbiiot^o 
ottvond fliottgbt and goMrarify tho Mdwi, wkltdi had hmm 
aUowed to drop, would novw hava haea alartod into lifc 
agaiii, and the Society cannot too ofUm repeat its thanka 
to him. The Oounoil again exprem the hope that other 
members of the Society will follow the oxoellont example 
set them by the Earl of Northbrook and Mr. Stairfy 
by contributing, either by legacies or donations, to the 
necessary expense of this Taluablc endeavour to make 
the West a little more acquainted with the thought of the 
East. It is really only a question of money. There are 
scholars able and willing to do the work. There are at least 
some hundreds of MSS. on our shelves which ought to be 
made accessible to scholars. But unless the Oouncil are 
provided with the necessary means the work, in spite of 
its importance, will once again have to bo dropped. 

With regard to the Journal the Council have taken great 
pains throughout the year to ensure that its oontoots shall 
be both varied and interesting, and that no article shall be 
admitted which does not contain a distinct contribution to 
human knowledge. In doing so they have to depend upon 
the kindness of those members of the »Sooiety and others 
who ofPer them articles. It is this which determines the 
scope and nature of the subjects discussed. Subject to this 
the Oounoil hope that the Journal has been worthy during 
the year under review of its high reputation, and has 
tended toward the advancement of Oriental learning. The 
estimate in which it is held abroad is shown by the receipts 
from its sale, which, together with the few minor items of 
receipts from the Journal, again exceeds £200. 

About 220 volumes have been added to the Library 
■dnxiDg the year. The number of volumes acquired siiioe 
the present catalogue was closed, at the end of 1893, is 
•oSewhftt oTer 2,000; the namber of entriee in the 
eaf^kmental card estalogae now amoonting to 4,250. 

During the year the Englidi, French, German, and 
Anetrian Oommittoea of the International Fund for die 
Axehaeological Exploration of India hare been eonititutod. 
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Tht Oaatnl Oomnittee, wUob it to meet in TionAftn, 
iHll be oonToiied whea theee national pommitteea ana in 
a poeition to report 

Tho Statutory Oommiuion for the formation of the new 
TTnivenity for London did not accede to the Counoil’a 
reqneat to create a faculty of Oriental languages, history, 
and archaeology. The Oounoil are considering what atq^ 
It would therefore be expedient to take to further the 
project of an Oriental School. Public opinion is apparently 
not yet sufficiently advanced to realize the immediate value 
in questions of economics, philosophy, and history, of the ‘foots 
that can only be learnt by a study of the East It may 
perhaps be more awako to the commercial advantages of 
the study of Oriental languages, and of a knowledge of the 
habits and tho ideas of those peoples in the East, with whom 
we may hope to enter into trade. In any c^se the Oouncil 
will do the best that can be done in this matter, which they 
regatd as one of national importance. 

Under the Rules of the Society, Lord Stanmore retiros 
from the office of Yice-President. The Council recommend 
the election as Vice* Presidents for the ensuing term of three 
years of Lord Stanmore and Sir W. Leo Warner. 

Under the Rules of the Society, Dr. Thornton, 
Mr. Arbuthnot, Sir Guthbert Peek, Colonel Temple, and 
ICr. Watters retire this year from the Oounoil. Of these five 
gentlemen two only are re-eligible this year. The 
recommend the election in their place of Dr. TbomUm,, 
Hr. Arbuthnot, Professor Douglas, Professor Ha cdonell, 
and Mr. Grierson. 

The Council would also recommend that the following 
names be removed from the list of the Society's members, 
in aoootdanoo with Rule 3, on the ground of non-payment 
of sabsoriptions : — 


1. Hr. B. Dd. 

2. Hr. W. Driver. 

3. Hr. B. L. Gupta. 

4. Mr. Him LaL 
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TIm aaoal atatettieBt of MMWiyU ia 1*U on tl^« Wble, anf 
ihB Coiincn would a»k lor a of tkianki to thu Honoraiy ^ 
Auditors^ Hr. Kennedy, Mr. Itapeon, and Ur. J. D. Andertoiio 
. Sir Oharlet LyalU in moving the adoption of tlie Report 
eaid; Hy Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen,-*-! have been 
entrusted with the duty of moving the adoption of the 
Report, which I regret to hear is not yet in jour handa 
It announces in the usual nay the losses of the SiMjiety hy 
death and resignation, and the addition of monibors who 
have joined the Society daring the yeai. It gives ii state- 
ment of your finances, and congnitiilatcs you upon the 
good condition and soundness of your position ; and it 
then goes on to discuss the separate funds which we 
administer — the Medal Fund and the Translation Fund— - 
and concludes with observations upon the progress of the 
Moiety’s Journal and other publications I think, ladiea 
and gentlemen, that when you receive the Report you 
will agree with me that it is a highly satisfactory one. 
Last year, as Colonel Temple observed when ho was moving 
the adoption of the Report for that year, the highest point 
had been reached at which the prospeiity of the Society 
had ever stood. When the highest point has been reached, 
one unfortunately has to be prepared for some declension, 
but in the present case the declension, if any, has been very 
slight. We arc four members less numerically than we 
were last year, and our finmccs are a few pounds better. 
Our resident members Lave increased by one, and the 
paying members, who are naturally the backbone o 
the Society's finances, are as numerous as before. The 
expenditure of the Society has been of the usual char^ter, 
except that an unfortunate demand for repairs of W 
premises had to be met which had not been provided few, 
and we are left with a smaller balance than we usually 
possess. You know, ladies and gentlemen, that our 
finauees are not calculated to admit of the awumulatioii 
ef a large sum, and it is not for the beet intereeU ot 
a Society like ours to hoard or save. We ought to epend 
«11 we g«t end trmt to proyidonoe for tlie fiitara. 
<HMr, beer.) 
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I Uiink that the Sooiefy i« rery greatly to be con^ 
gratttlated upon the auooeea of the efforts made by my 
friend Mr, Wollaston in collecting subscriptions for the 
Medal. He has now almost reached the acme of his 
hopes, and has finally established the Medal upon a solid 
foundation. 1 believe that your President will announce 
to you to-day the name of the gentleman to whom the 
Medal has on this occasion been awarded, and I think 
he will give you also some very gratifying information as 
to- the circumstances under which the award is to be made. 

Our Translation Fund has not marie very much progress 
during the past year, but we always hope that some 
generous person will come to our aid and will provide the 
necessary funds for carrying it on. Our Journal has been 
mirked by the usual variety of topics treated, and I am sure 
that those who have soon it will agree that it maintained 
the very high standard of past years. We nho have full 
confidence that the standard will be inuintuined in the future. 
We have to cougratulute the Society iipon the accession to 
its Council of such distinguished authorities in their lines as 
Professor Douglas, Professor Mucdonell, the successor of 
Sir Monior Monier- Williams at Oxford, and Dr. Grierson. 

I think that 1 may invite you contidentl} to accept the 
Boport, aud move that it be printed 

Jfr. Vmemt Smith, in seconding the adoption of the 
Report, said : My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, — The 
Society, ever since Professor Rhys Da\id8 has assumed 
the office of Secretary, has been accustomed to receive each 
year a satisfactory Report. The document which has been 
presented this year, and with the sight of a proof of which 
I have been favoured, is no exception to the rule. As 
Sir Charles Lyall has pointed out, our numbers remain 
practically unimpaired, our finances are sound, and the 
scientific reputation of our Journal continues to be ui^ 
dimmed. The Journal, as we all know, has been admirably 
edited, and has appeared with most commendable {n;itiotaalitj. 
In the matter of numbers, I think that every member ol the 
Society can do a good deal to still farther improte the 
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our body, can do sofoothing in tbS way of rooraiting. 
My own limited personal etperienco has shoim that Tory 
many gendemen only want to be asked, and that if they . 
are aal^ they will join. It was my good fortune last year 
in India to recruit several of our distinguished native Indian 
officials, and I believe that if the momhors who are reaident 
in India would exert themselves in that direction, a very 
•considerable number of valuable recruits can be obtained 
in India. Perhaps the same may be the (‘aso in other 
•dependencies, but I only know of India. My own work 
has lain in the North-West Provinces, where education is 
much more backward than it is in the older Provinces, and 
I believe that if our members in Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies, where education is more advanced, would 
exert themselves, they could get a considerable mimlieT of 
members among the native Indian gentlemen. One of the 
recent accessions, Pandit Ramushankar ^lisrn, M.A., Has 
promised to send me in a paper for submission to the Society 
on the ** Tenets of the EabIrpanthI Sixst,” of which be is 
a member, and it is obvious that a gentleman who is himself 
a member of one of the Indian religious sects] can treat the 
subject in a way to which no European can aspire. I think 
that we might by interesting native gentlemen do a good 
deal towaids adding to the variety and interest of our 
Journal. 

The valuable assistance given by iadi#'s to this Society la 
one of the most pleasing features of our operations. The 
Journal baa been enriched by more than one pa})er from 
ladies throwing light upon the mysteries of Buddhism, and 
we have this year to acknowledge the very exceptional 
service done by the work on Indian Chronol(»gy, for which 
we are indebted to Miss Mabel Duff, ond which goes a long 
way to smooth the extremely thorny path of the historian 
of India. 

AU pnmt to-day wiU no doubt regrot the «be^ of 
two of our moat diatingnisbed Indian membera. I rofor to 
Dr, Burgess and Dr. Grierson, who has just been deeted 
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a taamber of ihe Coaoetl. I ^lad the plearare of heariog 
Iran them both the other day, and they entrusted me with 
messages. Dr. Grierson, m you are aware, is engaged on 
a gigantic task, namely, the linguistic surrey of India. He 
ubmitted a memorandum to the Congress at Rome in 
JToremher last reporting progress np to date. He has asked 
me to tell you to-day that since November he has been 
deroting himself to the non-Aryan languages of Assam. 
He has oompleted the Khasi hunily and the Bodo group 
of the Tibetan Burmese, both of which are in an advanced 
stage of proof. He hopes to have the specimen of the 
remaining Tibeto-Burman and of the 8han languages 
similarly advanced by October next. He has discovered 
the existence of a langaogo of Indian origin, called Pashai, 
in the heart of Afghanistan, and has sent an account of it 
to this Society. His investigation has alrea4y disclosed the 
existence of three other isolated islands of speech, in localities 
where no one could expect to find them. An outcast tribe in 
the Midnapur District of Bengal speaks the same language, 
a corrupt form of (lujurSti, which is spoken by the Bh!ls, 
a thousand miles to the west. Two tribes of the Swat Valley 
speak the tongue of the Rajputs of Mowur, a thousand miles 
to the south, and the people of the Oriyu State, Basra, speak 
a dialect of Bihaii. Those are amongst the curiosities which 
the linguistic survey has brought to light, and I need hardly 
say that Mr. Grierson’s further labours will result in still 
more valuable and solid acquisitions to our knowledge. 

Dr. Burgess has asked mo to try and arouse sufficient 
enthusiasm in the Society to encourage the preparation of 
a good Dictionary of Indian Mythology and Antiquities 
on the plan of my namesake's well-known Classical 
Dictionaries. No worker in any of the fields of Indian 
research can fail to feel the urgent want that there is for 
such a book of reference and the miserably inadequate 
character of tho books that have tried to fill the void. The 
work is one which is far to6 great for any sing^wciolar, and 
it can only be done by an association of scholars working 
under the oontrol of a competent editor, and I h<^ that the 
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O^ttudJ will see 0t to toko Dr. iUgfOition into 

ftaolkOl Qontiddratioa* I MUivo ttio thing ecMidd bo dono* 
and that if it were dcme it would not only be ol gteot toluo 
to all Oriental students but might reasonably enpect to be 
a eommeroial success. (Hear, hear.) 

It must be a matter of much gratification to all the 
members of this Society to see that His Excdlencyi Ijord 
Curson, has taken so great an interest in Indian history and 
antiquities and in the conservation of ancient monuments^ 
It is understood that when he can find some leisure from the 
pressing duties which the calamities of plague and famine 
in India have imposed upon him, ho hopes to reorganise 
the Archaeological Survey on a more satisfactory basis than 
has hitherto been the case. 1 cannot now discuss that 
question, but there is one point which I think might be 
brought to the notice of the Government of India, and that 
is that the great difficulty is to obtain suitable men, and 
suitable men will not be obtained so long as the pay of an 
Archaeological Surveyor begins at 300 rupees per month. 
The recent scheme arranged that the pay should rise from 
300 to 800 rupees a month, and the final pay is enough^ 
but 300 rupees means only £240 sterling a year, and you 
will not get anyone who is worth anything to go to India 
for £240 a year. The minimum pay should be 400 or 500 
rupees a month, and then it can stop at 800 if the 
Government do not care to offer more 

I must not trespass longer on your patience now, but I do 
not like to sit down without expressing the very special 
obligations that all students of Orientalism are under to our 
learned Secretary, Professor Rhys Davids, for the two books 
which he ban recently given to the world, namely, *^The 
American Lectures on Buddhism,’’ and " The Dialogues of 
the Buddha,” which both throw a flood of light upon the 
early primitive Buddhism. (Hear, hear.) When I say that 
the hearty thanks of the Si^iety have been earned by and 
are due to Professor Rhys Davids, our Secretary, to Hiss 
Hughes, the Assistant- Secretary — (hear, hear) — and all the 
Offioers of the Society, I feel that I am only expreming the 
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sentiments of every member both present and absent. 
^Applause.) 

The adoption of the Report was unanimously agreed to. 

Dr. GaBtfr : My Lord, Latlies and Gentlemen, — May I be 
allowed to address the meeting on a subject which, to 
my mind, is of paramount importanoo to this Sociity and 
the whole empire. Not very long ago I had the honour 
of representing the Society in Berlin, and I then met an old 
member of the Society, a great scholar— Professor Sachau, 
who is filled with love for England. Ho has lived long 
enough in England to appreciate its greatn^s, and one 
of his best books has been published in English. He 
expressed himself very delighted wilh the great progress 
that this Society has made during the last ton oj; fifteen 
years. He spoke with the liigli(«?t approbation of the 
articles that have appeared in the Journal, and 1 am sure 
that I am not exaggerating in slating that the last two 
numWs were certainly th«» best that have appeared hitherto. 
Very little attention is paid in general to what comes from 
abroad, but in questions of science attention mu*»t bo paid. 
There is no difforeiice between one count ly and the other, 
and it is to me a great privilege to bi> able to offer the 
unstinted praise that has come from ubtoad to the Society. 

1 do not think I would be doing justice to myself, to you, 
or to the Society in confining myself simply to a report 
of flattering statements from abroad. These were mixed 
with an expression of surprise that so very little is 
understood in England as to the importance of this Society, 
and to the importance which the knowledge of Oriental 
languages possesses for a worldwide Empire such as 
England is. They cannot understand how it is possible 
that no University should be founded here with a faculty 
especially filled with Professors who represent all the 
varieties of Oriental and other languages. Professor Saehau 
mentioned to me that in Berlin, where he is the head of the 
Oriental Seminary, there are at least sixteek Professore 
under him; and this is only a detached branch of the 
University work. I took the trouble to look through the 
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ICmom ” a W mmutet ago to m how maay 
ato appointed to teaoh Orient^ Uii|p|«g«i in the Unitoffliljr^ 
and I find that there are no lew than thirtaan Profaaiora 
and Leoturarai not including the Profewora who are attaobod 
to the Theological facuUtea, and who alao laaeli liahrew 
and allied Semitic languages. Over 170 atudento attend 
the Seminary in Berlin. In Leipzig there are aboat 
twelre or thirteen Professorsi but no seminary. I turn 
now to Paris, and 1 find that at I/iScolo dcs Langipaa 
Orientales Yivaiites, with nineteen Professors, they pay 
no less than £6,500 in salaries The number of students 
attending in Paris is, if anything, larger than tiioae 
attending in Berlin. 1 have not calculated the ten 
Professors of the Sorbonue, the nine of the College de 
France, and those of the University proper. I leave you 
to draw your own conclusions as to how much is done there. 
If I turn to St. Petersburg I am sure the numbers will be 
much higher. What is done now in this country P 
Absolutely nothing. In the Report we are told that hope 
is held out that something may be done, that some miracle 
will happen one day, when we shall awake to find 
ourselves with a school for Oriental languages. We pride 
ourselves in this country that we are very practical. Allow 
me to speak of “ we,” for I have lived long enough in this 
country to identify myself with its highest intereses; and in 
bringitag the little knowledge I possess from abroad to bear 
upon the question, I assure you it is done only with the 
aincerest wish to see tho progrew in the study of Oriental 
languages as high in England as in other countries in the 
world. I cannot understand how it is possible that the 
practical English nation is unable to grasp the importance 
of Oriental studies, and, to my mind, this Society holda 
the key of the Orient; the key of the great economic 
{woblema that will be evolved there, and unless we make 
ourselves tho masters of the key, how can we wonder if the 
Qetmians or others outstrip us all over the East ? I think 
it ie a duty that 1 owe to the Society and the oountiy, 
^is I MA th« PicM npnwoited, to bring thi* befoM 
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ym ttrongly. We are not mere theoretfoal dreameri^ and 
It onglit to be understood tbat no practical work can be 
of any success that is not backed by theoretical teaching* 
We must start from scientific principles, and recognize 
that the training of the mind rules in the first instance the 
development of the nation and of worlds; the practical 
application is then mere child’s play. Under Professor 
Sachau’s direction students are fitted first with a theoretical 
knowledge, and then follows the practical application. They 
prepare scientific papers which appear in a Journal under 
his direction and that of other Professors. Many years 
ago I remember Professor Foy coming through Roumania 
to learn Turkish, and he is now one of the most prominent 
teachers. How do they teach? They discuss and ^ study 
first the theoretical questions of the language and are led 
on to its practical use. All this may have a^very theoretical 
appearance, but these are the men who are sent out after- 
wards as Consuls, as Government Inspectors, as Teachers, 
as Guides, and as the men who are entrusted with the 
commercial undertakings of those countries which Germany 
governs in Asia and Africa. Why should this not be done 
here ? It could easily be accomplished, and if we can loam 
anything from abroad we ought to learn how to ^mpete 
with them, not only in their practical achievements but 
also in the theoretical achievements of which they can boast. 

I think it ought to be brought home to the great corpora- 
tions that are so much identified with the best interests of 
commerce. It is necessary to point out to them that technical 
education is only one branch. It is the training of the mind 
which is of paramount importance; and if they will lend 
a hand in establishing here a kind of seminary on a similar 
scale as abroad, I am sure they will not only benefit them- 
selves but the country in the highest degree possible. It 
will be the duty of the University, I conceive, to make the 
theoretical background, to prepare the Professors, to establish 
that part of the education left as a rule to the tlniversity, 
and then both t(^ther will naturally do the thing whidi 
is right If it can be done through the initiative d this 





floeieijr, •timulatel hy the fe«r word* X haire been aUe to 
iKy here, 1 am sure we ahaU hare dMe sometting wofihy 
ol the oooaeicm. (Hear, hear,) 

Mr. JB. A. Terburgh, M.P. My Lord, Ladiee aadi 
Gentlemen, — am sure wo are all sndebtcd to Dr Gaster 
for putting his riews before us in bo comploto and coii\inoing 
a manner. This particular question was brought up, if my 
memory serves me right, at the last annual meeting of the 
Society, and I then had the opportunity of saying a few 
words upon it. I think it was myself who expressed the 
hope that the time might arrive when some millionaire 
would be disposed to found a University for the study of 
Oriental languages. The point I wish to put before the 
meeting is this, that since last year something practical has 
been done. A Committee was formed of certain people who 
are interested in the position of affairs in the Far East. 
They have the money to carry on their scheme for five years, 
and they have decided to attempt the practical teaching of 
Olijnese in London. A retired Consul has most kindly 
undertaken to supervise the work, and he is now in China 
or on his way back. lie has secured the services of two 
natives who will be prepared to teach Chinese under his 
direction. That, 1 think, is a very fair beginning, a small 
thing perhaps in itself, but we have every reason to hope 
that advantage will be taken of our efforts, and perhaps this 
enterprise may be the commencement of a University suoh 
as we have had sketched out. There is, however, a great 
difficulty to be overcome. The people of this country are so 
extremely apathetic. Business men in London have been 
appealed to, and I have endeavoured to interest the business 
people of Manchester, where I attended the meeting which 
was held on behalf of Owens College some months ago. It 
waa then proposed that a similar Chair should be estabUshed 
tbete, and, indeed, two gentlemen were found prepared to 
suhecrifae £25 per annum each for five years, but up to the 
pxeaent moment not another contribution so far as I know 
has been promised. I have also brought the solgect before 
a large meeting in Halifax. It waa received with enthuaiaam. 
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bot ffom that day to titia I hava heard nothing more of it. 
The only advioe I oan offiv u, that if we intend to anooeed 
we muat, rolg^rly apeaking, keep on “pegging away.'* 
We must take every opportunity of pressing the sabjeot 
upon the notice of our fellow- eountrymen. 1 know their 
comprehension is slow ; they are difficult to move, but when 
once they get hold of an idea they do not let go of it easily, 
they work it out, and therefore I have really good hopes that 
when this practical Chair of Chineso has been working in 
London for two years we may find it followed by tho 
estabUahment of Chairs of other Oriental luuguage's, and 
that at no very distant date we may see a University similar 
to the Oriental University at Berlin established in our 
midst, (Applause.) ^ 

Mr. Beveridge : My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
I should like to say a few words about the T/anslations from 
the Oriental languages, and I wish to draw attention 
especially to a valuable translation made lately by a mem^r 
of our Society ; I refer to the translation of the Memejn 
of Jahangir, by Mr. Rogers. The original is a most 
interesting work and full of information. He haa made 
reference to the plague, to the gallant conduct of the 
English at Surat, and many other things. The translation 
is a most elaborate work. 1 saw it the other day in thia 
room. There are two parts, and be has made a complete 
index, and I think it is a great pity that a translation, 
which I am sure must be a good one, should remain bnried 
away. Mr. Rogers has made his translation from the 
printed edition which was issued from Aligarh, but beeidea 
that printed volume there are many manuscripts, and in the 
British Museum there is a translation by that great scholar 
William Erakine. I presume Mr. Rogers has oompared 
his translation with that, but if he has not he ought to do 
ao before finally publishing it. I have lately retnmed from 
India, where I went to lodt for Persian manuseripts, and 
if I may be allowed to trespass upon your patienls for a fisw 
minutes, I will give yon the result of my investigatiotta. 
The first thing that stnmk me was the fimt that msBry 
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imiuadftptt huve difli|ip«iridl. I wMt to otw* or t#o pliiMi 
ware famoue aeato of leerniag, and I eoald ato iad 
a aiagla nuiaiiMript On qaeetioning people aboat tben 
they eeidi ** Oh yes, one man had had manoaoripti up to 
three years ago, and then his house was burnt and all lost/* 
Elliot speaks of that valuable book the Tarlkh Bashidi, 
which was recently translated by Denison Ross, as oonunon. 
in India, yet Mr. Ney Elias mentions in the introduction that 
he could not find a single copy in India. I found eererel, 
but it is by no means common. I discovered a very good* 
copy in Hyderabad, and another in Delhi, and another in the 
excellent library at Rampur. I was about seven months tn 
India, and although I must say 1 failed in the main object 
of my journey, yet I was not altogether unsuccessful. My 
chief object was to find a particular manuscript written 
by a lady, but I could not get any information about it. 
I saw many interesting things and I also got a few 
iranusoripts. Among other things I have stood upon the 
p^e where the great Akbar was born, and I found that 
place is very different from what we are led to believe. It 
is usually supposed that he was born inside the fort, but 
according to local tradition he was bora under a tree in the 
fields about a mile away. I saw the tomb of Abul FafI, 
who was murdered on his way back to Agra. This murder 
took place in the village of Antari, in the Ghralior State, 
and there is the grave to this day, but it is sadly neglected. 
I was indebted for the knowledge of this fact to a Hindustani 
book published lately in Lahore. Mr. Uloohmann says 
nothing about the man being buried there. I saw the tomb 
of Badauni, which Mr. Blochmann had failed to find, and 
it is still in good preservation. In the way of mMUsenpto 
I found a Persian translation of a book by Albiruni, the 
original of which seems to be totally lost, and the Persian 
translation is unknown in Europe. I procured some local 
histories and so on, and I think that if I had stayed longer 
and bad had more money I could have done much mov^ 
bet certainly the time is fast slipping away. Every y^ 
meniiieripts are being lost, so that although the Persiin 
f.a.a.s. 1900 . to 
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tlwdatioa ii a vary important things I think still more 
important is the publioatioti of the text. If we once have 
the text published we may wait for the translation^ as the 
thing is safe, but several b^ks have been totally lost because 
they have been allowed to remain in manuscript and never 
printed. 

Lord Riay: Ladies and Gentlemen, — I wish to support 
the adoption of the Report, and before 1 make any remarks 
on the Report, there is one subject which 1 am sure is in 
all our thoughts and to which I think some allusion must be 
made, and that is what Mr. Yiucent Smith has so aptly 
called the terrible calamities of which India is a victim at 
the present moment. I must say that all we hear and read 
of the extent of the famine (I use that word although J[ have 
always considered the expression misleading ; pauperism is 
the word 1 would rather use) which at this moment prevails 
in India is of such a nature that we must all feel that it is 
a gigantic ovil. When we so often hear that abroad just now 
the feelings towards this country are not exactly friendly, 
1 think that we ought to take note of the fact that in Berlin 
a large subscription was given on behalf of the suffering 
caused by the famine. There is another country with which 
in former days our relations were ver\^ friendly and may 
become friendly again, namely, Turkey. The Turks, as we 
all know, are very generous, perhaps too generous, and the 
Sultan has given authority to collect money for the Indian 
famine. I need not say that the Americans, who on 
a previous occasion have sent help to our people, have also 
on this occasion sliown their sympathy on an effective scale. 
I think these are features of an international feeling which 
we on this side ought to appreciate, and which at all events 
are rays of sunshine. 

Now, I must in the first place allude to the losses which 
this Society has sustained, and I shall take what I consider 
to be the most grievous loss, because in recording the 
illustrioua dead we should always regret moslt I think, 
those whose Uvee have been out short when they were foil 
of promise. (Hear, hear.) In the death of that mock 
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promising young Amnfiean soholst^ Mr. Wsrmi» w1mi 4 
%^terkB gftTO so much promi^ for thi study of Puli md 
Buddhism^ we have to deplore the death of a man who^ 
I am surop would in future years hare added much to our 
fimd of Oriental knowledge. Then there is another man 
on this list who was in his way a most remarkablo man. 
I mean Mr. Simpson. He was not iuteud<>d to be a schoIar« 
but he developed his scholarship in connection with other 
duties, and what he gave to the world with regard to the 
countries he was led to visit for other purposes is, I am told, 
of a very important nature. Then the name of Sir Monier 
Monier- Williams is familiar to us all. We know that an 
Institute was founded through him at Oxford, and we know 
how persevering and enthusiastic he uuh in all that he 
undertook for the benefit of Oriental students. Then there 
is another name which 1 know gives risCi unfortunately, 
to very different feelings, but for my part I am bound to 
say that my relations with Dr. Liituer have always Wn 
extremely cordial. 1 found that when an appeal was made 
to him not to push certain of his own opinions which he 
held very strongly, I never had any difficulty in getting 
him to yield to what were the considerations urged by 
others. I should also like to say that I am not goiifg to 
enter upon a controversy about Dr. Leitner’s woiks, but 
of this 1 am convinced, that he had a true fooling of friend- 
ship and of regard for Orientals, and that on every occasion, 
whatever may have been the methods he used, his pamrooutit 
desire was to make us realize more the intricacy of matters 
connected with Oriental affairs. 

The next statement that I have to make, as Sir Charles 
Lyall has mentioned to you, is regarding the award of the 
HedaL It has on this occasion been awarded to Dr. E. West, 
and you will be pleased to hear that the Prince of Wales has 
consented to band the Medal to the scholar who has been 
fertonate enough to be selected for what I consider to be 
the highest honour which it is possible in this country to 
confsr on an Oriental scholar. 

1 joi|i heartily in what has already been said, that the 
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CkNiiioil owe a debt of gratitude to Hr. Wollatton for tbe 
energy wbiob be bas displayed in obtaining funds for n^ 
and in bringing this matter to a ratisfaotory oonolnsion. 
I wish to read to you what is stated with regard to the 
Oriental Translation Fund in the Report. [Portion of 
Report read.] 

Mr. Beyeridge and Mr. Yinoent Smith have alluded to 
the translations, and it is most important that for this 
Oriental Translation Fund we should have more money. 
There are, of course, numbers of books which require to 
be jsdited. We have a number of manuscripts which we 
should like to make accessible to scholars, but unless the 
funds are forthcoming, I need not tell you that we are very 
much crippled. I may also mention that we have been 
negotiating with Mr. Le Strange on the publication of the 
Geography of Mesopotamia, which will be p^^blisbed by the 
Oxford Clarendon Press, and another work is by Major 
Qerini, on the Ancient Geography of the Far East. I am 
happy to be able to tell you that the publication of that 
volume has lusen made secure by co-operation between us 
and the Geographical Society, the two societies having been 
able to come to an agreement. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, Dr. Gaster has made a speech 
in which I recognize many of the features of speeches that 
I have made at this table on former occasions, but I am 
bound to say that I take a brighter view of our prospects 
with regard to the spread of Oriental studies than he does. 
It is quite true that the Statutory Commission have not 
thought fit to originate a School of Oriental Studies. Of 
oourse I do not know what the reasons were ; whether it 
was that among the Statutory Commissioners there was no 
gentleman who represented Oriental Studies ; that in itself 
in the oonstiiution of the Statutory Commission, of oourse, 
constitutes a gap that might not have been avoided. In any 
ease I feel confident that when the new Senate, which, as 
you all know, will ere long be appointed, entc^ upon its 
duties in organizing the new University, and when this 
Oounoil place the case before the Senate in the 
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doqiumt mattner in wldok Hr. Qpitar lun pat it Moi# at 
jMt aoir, then I think that at lait iwi «haU awakan to our 
awponiibiUttaa as a great Eastern Poarar. At all ereoU, in 
London wo shall have a thorough reooguitaon ol the variotts 
Ohairs which at present existi but let me add that it will 
not be sufficient to organise a School unless we can persuade 
students to enter it. At present the worst feature of the 
situation is, not that Chairs do not exist, because, as you 
are aware, you have only to look at the programmes of 
TTniversity College and of King’s College to discovor that 
lectures are given on a great variety of Oriental subjects. 
But it is this, that when you ask who attend lectures on 
Pali or on Chinese, you are informed that there are one 
or two men, and in some cases you will be told that 
a Professor gives no lectures because there are no students. 
Well, that is undoubtedly a most lamentable state of things. 
There are yarious ways of correcting it. There is, of course, 
the Government, which in a great many diioctions in giving 
employment to officials can make the knowledge of these 
languages compulsory. In appointments of officials for 
the Indian, the Colonial, the Foreign Office Services in the 
East, the Government can raise the standard of require- 
ments. There are a great many other means by which it 
might be done. As Dr. Gaster has already pointed out, in 
France there are numbers of students who are attending 
these lectures, and also in ’Berlin. Why are these studies 
vigorously prosecuted in countries with much smaller 
Oriental territories P And to what is due the disappointing 
fact that here the need does not seem to be felt for this branch 
6f education P Are we to wait until we reap the disastrous 
results of neglecting them P That is unfortunately what too 
often happens in England ; at a given moment something 
happens to reveal the fact that our rivals have overreached 
and why P Because thqr have forestalled us in training 
the who defy our competition. Then there is an 
ontbarst of alarm in the country. I need not allude te 
peeeent circa tnstenoes, es you are all aware of them. Then 
rfwiii* the ery, *'What has the Intelligence Department 
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been about ?** I Hope it will never be our fate in the Eaet 
to be thus outwitted, but there are circumstanoes, to whioh 
I need not allude, which may any day reveal the fact that 
the ignorance of the language and customs of a certain tribe 
might give rise to friction or difficulties. Then of course 
the cry would be heard, Why are your officials not properly 
trained for the discharge of their duties It is the same 
story all round, that what England, above all countries, 
with her great Empire wants in all directions is organization 
of its Intelligence Department, and I call this Oriental 
School, ladies and gentlemen, the Intelligence Department 
of your Eastern Empire. That is what you want to organize, 
and your great Eastern interests can never be safe until that 
Intelligence Department is placed on a regular and sound 
footing, and the public made aware of the use to wliich it 
is to be put. I hope on the next occasion I j^ave to address 
you that Dr. Gaster and 1 will not have any reason to allude 
to this peril. 

A note has been put in my hand while I have been 
mentioning the illustrious dead : Did I forget to allude to 
Sir William Hunter?” Tou will perhaps recollect that 
immediately after that sad news reached us, at one of our 
General Meetings, I expressed my sense of the great loss 
whioh Orientalism had suffered by the death of Sir William 
Hunter. I need not tell you that I am prepared to repeat 
what I said on that occasion as lo how much I felt his loss 
personally. His death deprived the study of the history 
of India of one of its most eminent writers. 

There is one very pleasing duty which still is incumbent 
on me. Probably no one is more aware of Professor Bhys 
Davids’s services than I am, because no one relies more on 
his assistance than I do. I ask you to acknowledge the 
energy and the skill with whioh our valued Secretary 
discharges bis duties to this Society. One of the most 
important works that this Soriety undertakes is the Joumalt 
and its suooess is due entirely to Professor Bhys t^avids and 
to the magnetism which he exercises on the eontribiitore to 
the JoumaL Th^ have ao great a belief in his powete ol 
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editing tii 9 Journal that m are nemr nitlMHit aatiw^ and 
ytaty often we Imto to ngeot articlea wltieh we ahoutd be glad 
to print. Daring the absenoe of Profeaaor Rhya David*— and 
we Were all delighted that he oould enjoy that holiday, if 
holiday it was, because I need not tell you how active he was 
and how sacceasfal his travels' have been — Dr. Ondrington 
has discharged the Secretary’s duties with the greatest eare. 
As*to Miss Hughes, I can only repeat what I have said on 
many previous occasions — and I am sure that Professor Rhys 
Davids would say the same — ^that I do not know how we 
should get on without her. Whenever anyone comes here 
and wants to know anything about the Society, she is always 
ready to give information and to attend to our needs. 
1 hope that our next Annual Meeting will be held under 
more favourable circumstances as regards India, and that 
we shall be able to congratulate ourselves on the fact that 
India has recovered from those two great calamities — famine 
and plague. We know what an extraordinary recuperative 
power India displays. I hope also that the list of departed 
illustrious Oriental scholars will not be so large a one as 
it has been on this occasion. 

I beg to ask you whether you will agree to the adoption 
of the Report as printed. 

(Oarried unanimously.) 

Profe»aorRhy»David$: I have been asked by Mr. Wollaston, 
who is not here, to move in his name that the Council have 
just considered it expedient that a new eflition of our rules 
should be prepared ; and he has been asked to lay before this 
meeting the proposal that Dr. Thornton, Dr. Oodrington, 
Mr. Brondreth, and Mr. Wollaston should be the Committee 
i^pointed to prepare such new edition and report to the next 
anniversary meeting of the Society. 

Seconded by Dr. Gust. (Carri^.) 

Professor Rhys Davids then read the draft of a deed 
which had been drawn up for the permanent administrstioft 
of the Medal Fund. The draft was duly agreed to. 
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<riMll8.r«8ir Baynumd Wm^ ITioe^Fveridsat, in the Ohiur. 
It WM eimomioed that— 

Mn. Mond, 

Mn. Bollock Workman, and 
Mr. W. W. Skeat 

had been eleoted members of the Society. 

Mr. M. Longworth Dames read a paper entitled **Some 
Neir Gandhara Soulpturee,” illustrated by lantern slides. 
A discussion followed, in which Hr. Kennedy, Sir Martin 
Oonway, Professor Bendall, Dr. Uoey, and the Secretary 
took part. 


II. CoMTSMTS or Forbion Oribntal Joorrau. 

I. ZimOHBIIX DIB OBDTSCHJar MoBaSSLUrDISCJlfar Oesbusohar. 

Band liii, Heft 4. 

Burkhard (E. F.). Mahmud Jami’s Tusuf Zulaikha 
romantisohes Qedioht in Eaehmiri-Sprache. 

Barth (J.). Die Oasusroste im Hebraiscben. 

Aufreeht (Th.). ITbor das Alter von Bhaskararaya oder 
Bhisuranandatirtba, Sobn von Qambhiraraya Dikshita. 

Bumsteiu (L. H.). Masohallah, eine Bemerkung zu der 
im Fihrist 1, 273, gegebenen Deutung seiner hebraiscben 
Namenaform Ml4a. 

Ooldziher (I.). Die Su'ubijja unter den Muhammedanem 
in Spanien. 

Jacob (Dr. G.). Bekri Mustafa, ein turkisches Hajal* 
■piel ana Bruasa. 

Spiegdberg (W.). Eine Yermatung uber den TJrspmng 
dee Namens ,, 

Aufreeht (Th.). li%er Seffa. 

Qddziher (I ). I^r eine Formel in der j&dischen 
'Besponaeolitteratnrnnd in den muhammedanischen F^b. 

Weiasbaoh (F. H.). Die ge(^T*phische Idste ii} B SO. 

Bdhtlingk (O. ▼.). ttber die mit 'Bids’ and 'tiagmid* 
Busanunengeietsten WSrter ffir 'Berg* im Sanskrit 
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SolitSgl (P. Nitwd). Dm Al fi i w hgi 4m fibwidMl.’ 

Pnetoriui (Fr.). Fbiq. 
fiaoher (W.). Bemericoogen. 

Oaland (W .). Zur Ezegeae nod Kritik daa rilMUaa SfitnUk 

Hiirgronje (0. Soouck). Berioktig^ng. 

SohultheBS (F.). OhrisUioh PalMtiniaohes. 

Band liv, Heft 1. 

Praetorios (F.). Zu Winckler’s Aufsats in diewr Zdt> 
aohrift, Bd. liii, 525. 

— — — Sabaisoh “ Person.” 

Zum ohristlich palaatiniwken Evangeliar. 

Wolff (M.). Analekten. 

Ooldsobmied (Dr. L.). Zur Chronologie der Konigabiioher. 

Steinsohneider (M.). Sahl ben Buohr: Sabi al-Tabari 
und All b. Sabi. 

Oldenberg (Q.). Yedisohe ITntersacbungen. 

Gfoettaberger (Dr. J.). Zur Erklarung dea ayriaoben 
Tiemamena IL^o!^ . 

Aufreoht (Tb.). None Erwerbungen ana Bombay. 

Caland ( W.) Zur Exegeae und Eritik der rituellen Sutraa. 

Brooka (E. W.). The Chronological Canon of Jamea of 
Edeaaa. 

Staokelberg (R. Y.). Feraica. 

Ginaburger (Dr. M.). Aramaisobe Introduktionen zum 
Tbargamvortrag an Feattagen. 

Huaing (O.). Anmerkungen zur iranischen Nameoknnde. 

Reokendorf (H.). Artikelhafter Gebrauch dea Peraonal 
Pronomena im Semitiachen and Yororandtea. 

TT - Joouiii Aauxmm. Soria iz, Toma xt, Ko. 1. 

Oranaid (If.). La Idganda de Satok Bogbra Ebaa at 
I’hiatoire. 

W«n (M. R.). L’Art de la fi>rti6oation dana la bantd 
antiqditd dgyptienne. 

A7iB0iiiar(M.E.). Laa inaoriptiona dn Bakanetlagiaiiaa 
hunription d'AngkoT YoL 
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IIV Vana (haat/UL TomiX. ToL xir, Nob. 1, 2. 

Lehmann (0* F.). Yon der dentaohen armenischen Ex- 
pedition. 

Bobtlingk (0.). Eritiache Beitrage. 

Winternitz (M.). Geneaia dea Mahabharata. 

Rhodokanakia (N.). ttber zwei zu al-Madioa geaehene 
Sonnenfinatemiaae. 

Mahler (Ed.). IJeber zwei zu al- Madina geaehene 
Sonnenfinatemiaae. 

Oaland (W.). IJeber das Taitanaautra und die Stellung 
dea Brahman im Yedischen Opfer. 

Eiihnert (F.). Zur Eenntnisa der chinesisohen Muaik. 

Muller (D. H.). Teztkritiache Qlossen zu den Proverbieoy 
Cap. 23 und 24. 


III. Obituart Notice. 

William Frederic Sinclair. 

YTe regret to have to record the death of Mr. W. F. 
Sinclair, late Bombay Civil Service, on the 10th of May, in 
hia S2ud year. 

He was the son of Mr. William Sinclair, D.L., of Holly 
Hill, County Tyrone, and, after education at the Armagh 
Royal School, was appointed to the Indian Civil Service in 
1866, and arrived at Bombay in 1868. He aerved through 
the naual courae of grades in the Civil Administrative Ranks, 
until he became a Senior Collector in 1890 and was appointed 
to Thana. After holding that post until 1894 he came home 
and retired. It was whilst acting aa Collector and Forest 
Settlement Officer of the Kolaba District in the eighties 
that Mr, Sinclair probably did hia beat work. Here he was 
in hia right place :* fond of the sea and all that is in or upon 
it, an ardent naturaliat and student of flora a^d fauna, 
and with a lively interest in the hardy seafaring people of 
the coast, he became more than is usually the case personified 
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with that district, and there seeiaed te he nothing about the 
pmple, their languages and oustomsi at^ui the tiees and 
the birds and fishes, of which he bad not aome, if not fult* 
knowledge. Amongst sailors, Kuropean and native, his work 
in oonneoticn with the Alibag lifelmta was wril known and 
appreciated. 

Sir James M. Campbell, E.GJ.E., who knew him welh 
is good enough to send the following notes : — When 
Mr. Sinclair was Collector of Eolaba, that is, the coast to 
the south of Bombay Harbour, the occurrcnco of more than 
one wreck showed that, in spite of the improved lighting 
of the entrance to Bombay, mistakes in dark stormy weather 
might still occur. The lifeboat and staff of Koli boatmen, 
which about twenty years before had more than once rendered 
good service, were maintained in little more than in name. 
Mr. Sinclair succeeded, mainly by gifts of his own and from 
bis friends, in having an efficient lifeboat built and arrange- 
ments for the crew set in order. Mr. Sinclair was much 
attached to the Eolis, or local fishermen, whose skill and 
courage as seamen have been the admiration of most officers 
of the District who have been fond of the sea. With the 
• help of the Eolis he worked at the subject of the salt-water 
fish of the District with such success as to send one of 
the best collections to the Fishery Exhibition in London. 
Besides of fish, Mr. Sinclair had a good knowledge of the 
animals, especially of the birds, of the parts of Western India 
in which he served. He was also fond of forest work, and 
was well acquainted with the forest trees of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Place and personal names was a favourite study. On 
these subjects, and on caste and the daily life, religion, a^ 
ouatoms of the of many portions of Western India, 

hie knowledge was accurate and remarkable. On many of 
thaae aubjecte Mr. Sinclair contributed intemting and useful 
papers to the Indian Antiquary and other journals. Oaves 
and old temples be studied with zeal, and made, perbepe, 
the most valuable district notes both for Khande^ a^ for 
Kotaba of the series which was afterwards embodied in the 
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*Idst9 (tf Antiquuka BenmiiM ia ihe Bonbay Pmideacy/ 
omapSlsd by Dr. J. Bargeai. Hr. Sinolair’s writings did 
Vuoh to inoresis the knowledge regarding the Hemadpanti 
temples and the Ahir or Qaali dynasty of Khandesh. In 
writing, as in talk, Mr. Sinclair bad a homely and humoroos 
way 'of regarding all subjects which interested him. His 
style was dear and effectire ; and for a writer almost cut 
off from books he had an unusual command of slang or 
technique of many subjects on which he wrote.” 

In a notice of Mr. Sinclair in the Time* of India the 
writer says : He had two hobbiea One was the lifeboat 
which he was instrumental in providing for Alibag, and 
which has been a blessing to the seafaring population along 
the coast The other — and no bad hobby either — was the 
people of his district Mr. Sinclair might best be described 
as a survival into our own days of the district officer of an 
earlier generation, who was more at home amongst his 
people than amongst his office files, trusting them and 
winning their trust, and knowing them better and oaring 
more for them than the loquacious politicians who called 
him an alien, and pretended that they alone understood the 
ryot and his wants. It seems but the other day that he • 
was ruling the Eolaba and afterwards the Thana District 
with a bmievolent despotism which the people liked more 
perhaps than the Government.” 

Mr. Sinclair became a member of our Society in 1877, 
and sent several communications to the Journal. Many 
will feel his loss as of one to whom th^ could refer for 
information on many subjects with certainty of a ready and 
useful reply. 

During the last few months Mr. Sinclair was ooonpied 
much in translating and editing, in conjunction with 
Mr. Donald Fergnson, the "Travels of Pedro Teixfliia*' 
for the Hakluyt Society. 


0. a 
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lY. Ncrm Airo Vvn. 

Db Albxawdbb SB Ebol raqaeats os to publuli tbo 
following additions and oorreotions to his oomuunioation 
printed above at p. 140 : — 

Add: 

After the first line of the poem : 

U <3/ li-ct - h 

" As drunkards, licentious follows, and cheats have we oome. 
T.ilfA unto the atoms in the sunbeam our dust is en- 
circling thee." 

In the first line is a misprint for Jl* ; in the second, 
is for • 


CoBBEcr : 

In the translation (p. 141), instead of “Wo have ^e 
as the heroes of the mighty, powerful Creator," I would tave 
it now “ We have oome to go around by the order ot tne 


powerful Creator.” i * 

of “ We have come as the mind and soul of the 

turning sphew,” is to be read “As a soul have we oome 


behind the turning vault” , .. 

“When it had become a curtain to »«'* 
moon of the soul,” is more correctly rendered by When 
OUT star had become the moon and sun of t e eou • 


“Facts AND Fancibs about Java,” by 
(London : Luzac, 1899), is the title of a . 

volume, with iUustrations, on the soc^ 
this inteiesting island. There « J^^f rttaJliSi 

little work, wlSsh does not rise above the level ofaj^i^ 

«oonnt of his experiencet But it gives a number of 
mteveetiog details and descriptions. 
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Feom St. Petersburg comes the news of the death, on 
Thursday, May 10th, of the Teteran Professor W. Wassiljew 
(Yasirev), many years Professor of Chinese in the University 
and member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 
Wassiljew’s great work on Buddhism was written as long 
ago as 1856, but, being founded on original Tibetan and 
Chinese authorities, it retains its importance. This was 
translated into French and German. Amongst the chief 
of his other works are History and Antiquities of the 
Eastern portion of Central Asia” (1857), ‘‘Mohammedan 
Movement in China” (1867), Manchurian Chrestomathy 
and Dictionary (1863-66), and “ Materials for a History of 
Chinese Literature” (1887). Wassiljew was bom in 1818 
at Nijni Novgorod — From the Athemum. 

An interesting literary discovery is announced from 
Calcutta. Pandit llaraprosada ftastri, of Presidency College, 
has recently roceived from Nepal a copy of a Sanskrit poem 
called Ramapalacarita.” This narrates in the same words 
{more imlico) by an elaborate chain of doubh entendre the 
exploits of the mythical hero Biima and of Hamapala, 
a member of the last Buddhist dynasty of India, who 
reigned in Bengal at the end of the eleventh century a.d. 
The discovery should prove to be of special value, as the 
Palas are known only from a few inscriptions and colophons 
of MSS. and from scanty notices in Mohammedan chroniclers, 
mention of them in Indian literature having been as yet 
entirely wanting. — From the Athenwum. 
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GOLD MEDAL FUND. 

In 1897 the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society entablished 
a Jubilee Gold Medal, to be awarded every tliird year, aa 
an encouragement to Oriental lean^mg amongst Engliah- 
speaking people throughout the world; and to meet the 
expense contributions were invited from those interested in 
the scheme. 

A beautiful design was prepariMl, and dies engraved, by 
Mr. Pinches; the first Medal was awarded, on the report 
of a Committee of Selection, to Professor Cowell, and 
was presented to him by Lord Reay at a SpcH^ial General 
Meeting of the Society, the proceedings of which will be 
found reported in the Journal for July, 1898. 

The subscriptions (including interest on deposits) amounted 
to £338 15s. 10^., and the disbursements (including cost of 
die) to £91 ds. lOef., leaving a balance (after providing 
the Medal for the present year) of £247 10s. 0</., of 
which amount £215 6s. Or^. was expended in the purchase 
of £200 Nottingham Corporation 3 per cent. Irreaeemable 
Stock (a Trustee Stock), and there is therefore a sum 
in hand of £32 4s. Od, The amount invested forms the 
nucleus of an Endowment Fund; but as it is estimated that 
the cost of providing a Medal will amount to upwards of 
£24, and as it is to be given every third year, the annual 
income required will be about £8. To jpnMiuce this another 
£100 Stock must be purchased, and the aeficiency is therefore 
about £70. 

It is hoped that this amount will be forthcoming during 
the next lew months, so that on the presentation of the 
Me^ in the Summer of 1900 it may be announced that the 
entire sum has been raised. 

Contributions, which will be acknowledged in the Society's 
Journal, will be received by the Secretary, or the Chatrmaa 
of the Committee of the MmeI Fund. 

A. N. WOLLASTON, 

Ckairmim 

Kotax* AsxAno Socxvnr, 

93, AisausaiJi Stssr, Lovdox. 

/mw, 1300. 
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FIRST LIST OF SUBSOBIPTIONS. 


Hr. F. F. Arbutbnoi ... 
Hr. B* H. Buden-Powell... 

Hons. A. Bartb 

ProlBMor Bendall 

Hr. H. BereridM 

Hr. E. L. Bn^th ... 

Hr. £. G. Brown* 

Hr. E. Bnm 

Br. 0. Codringfon 

Profewor £. B. Cowell ... 

Br. B. N. Cast 

Profeoeor Bonner 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff ... 

Mr. J. F. Fleet 

Mr. B. W. Frazer 

Br. M. Oaster 

Captain Gerini 

Mr. E. J. W. Gibb 

Mra. Gibson 

Sir Fredenck Goldsmid ... 
Major-General Goaset 
Mr, B. Griffith 


Mr. R. Heap 

Sir W. WUson llimter ... 

Hr. W. Irvine 

Hr. H. C. Kay 

Mr. J. Kennedv 

His Higbnem Kerala Varma 
Mr. F. W. Lawrence 

Br. Q. W. Leitner 

Hr. Gut liO Strange .. 

Hia. Lewis 


£ «. 4 . 

2 0 0 

1 I 0 

10 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

5 0 0 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

4 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 

1 I 0 
1 1 0 
8 3 0 
1 1 0 

2 12 6 
1 1 0 
2 0 0 
I 1 0 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 
1 1 0 


Hr.B.Lill^ 

Hr. W. McDouall 

Professor B. Margoliontb 

Hr. C. J. Marzetti 

Prof. Barbier de Meynard... 

Mr. F. D. Mocatta 

Sir M. Monier- Williams ... 

Sir William Muir 

Professor F. Max Muller ... 

Mr. K. A. £. NeU 

Mrs. Plimmer 

Mr. W. J. Prenderf^ ... 
The President, Lora Reay 
The Marquess of Ripon ... 

Mr. J. G. Scott 

Mona £milo Senart 

Mr. R. Sewell 

Mr. C. II. Tawney ... 
Colonel R. C. Temple ... 

Dr. T. II. Thornton 

His Highness ^be Mabarfija 

ot Travancore 

Mr. Du\chund Utiamcband 

Mr. M. J Walhouse 

Mr. T. Watters 

Sir Ravmotid West 

Mr. E.' II. Whmfteld ... 
Mr. A. N. Wollaston ... 


£ *. 4 , 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
110 
1 1 0 
1 0 0 

5 0 0 
2 0 0 
8 0 0 
2 0 0 
1 1 0 

6 0 0 

0 5 0 
5 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 2 0 
2 0 0 

1 1 0 
1 1 0 
2 2 0 
1 1 0 

5 0 0 
1 1 0 
110 
110 
3 0 0 
2 2 0 
1 1 0 


£100 0 6 


SECOND LIST OF 
£ #. £. 

Hr. AbduUahibn Yusuf AU 1 1 0 

Mr. U.J. Allen 110 

Hons. A. ^rtb (2nd don.) 10 0 

Dr. J. Burgess 1 10 0 

Mr, W. C. Capper 110 

Professor Bonner (2nd don.) 2 0 0 

Br. Buka 110 

General Porlong 1 I 0 

Mr. F. L. Goldsmid 1 10 0 

Mi^or-General Gosset (2nd 

don.) 5 0 0 

Br. G. Osiefeon 110 

Mis. B. H. Hodgson ... 2 2 0 
Mr W, Irrino (Mdon.)... 2 2 0 
Major-Gsnsrsl Jago Tie- 

lawney 1 1 0 

Mr. A. M. T. Jaekaon ... 5 0 0 
Serala Varma 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

£ i. 4 . 

Mrs. Lewis (2nd don.) ... 2 2 0 

Mr. W. Limton 1 1 0 

Professor D. MargoliouUi 

(2od don.) 10 0 

Mr.F.D Mocatta (2Dddon.) 3 0 

Mr. Ijewis Rice 1 1 

Mrs. Rylands 2 2 

Professor £ Schrader ... 1 t 

Br. M. A. Stein 1 1 

Mr. C. Q. Tawney (2nddon.) 1 1 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor I 1 

Mr. O. W. Thatcher ... 1 1 

ProfeBBor Tiele 1 0 

Mr. T. Watters (2nd don.) 1 1 
Mr.A R.Wollaeton(^ddon.) 1 1 

£57 i 0 



2 0 0 
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THIBD LIST OF 


Anonymoiis per Mr .Wollaston 6 0 
Anonymous pw Mr. Wollaston 1 1 
Mr. E. L. Brondreth (2nd 

don.) 2 2 

Mr. E. Ghront Burls 1 1 

Bt. Bev. Bishop of Calcutta 1 1 

Mr. Estlin Carpenter ... 1 1 

Dr. 0. Codrinirton (2nd don.) 1 1 
Bt.Hon.Lord Curzon (Viceroy 

of India) 6 0 

Dr. B. N. CuBt (2nd don ) 1 0 

Mr. Clinton Dawkins ... 2 0 

Sir Joseph Fayrer 1 1 

Captain Oerini (2nd don.). . . 2 0 

Professor de Goeje 1 0 

Dr. Grierson (2nd don.) ... 1 1 

Messrs. Grindlay & Co. 6 6 

The Bight Hon. Lord George 
Hamilton (Sec. of State 

for India) 6 0 

Lord Harris 2 2 

Captain Hatfeild 1 1 

Mr. U. He^ (2nd don.) . 1 1 

Sir Joseph Hooker ... 11 

Sir W. Wilson Hunter (2nd 

don.) 3 3 

Dr. Kapadia 6 0 

Mr. H. C. Kay (2nd don.) 1 1 
Messrs. Kegan Paul A Co. 2 2 

Sir A. EeinDoll 2 0 

Professor Kem 1 0 

Professor Kielhom 2 2 

Messrs. H. S. King A Co. 6 6 

The Bev. G. A. Langdale .. 2 2 
Mr. F. W. Lawrence (2nd 

don.) 11 

Mr. G. Le Strange (2nd don.) 1 0 
Mr. C. J. Marzetti (2nd don.) 1 1 

Mr. F. D. Mocatta (3rd don.) 3 0 


A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 ! 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


mimtanmom. 

£ 

Mr. B. Mocrii 1 

Mr. W. Morrison 10 

Mr. Dadabhai Nooroii ... 1 

Mr. Kdmuml NmI ... . 1 

Sir Htury Norman 2 

Lord Nurthbrmtk & 

Hon. Sir Staff iird NortbeoU* 2 
Dr. PfuDgst . ... 2 

Sir£. (MtoM 1 

Mr. P. J. Hoa lands I 

Mrs. llylunds ^2 d(I don.) ... 2 

PrufesKor Sat ban 1 

MeNirs. Sampson, Ijow. 

Miirston, A Co 6 

Th« Rev. l*rof»'M(((>r Hayeo... 1 
Kir Thomas Serromkie .. 1 

Mr. H. Sea ell (2tid don.)... 1 

Sir H Stratdiey ... . I 

Kt. K<w. Suniangala (High 

Priest ol Ceylon) . ... 2 

Major Svkt's 1 

Mr. W. b. Talbot 2 

Mr. C. 11. T la m v (3nl don.) 1 
Bev. Dr. Taylor 72nd don.' 1 
Col. U. C. Temple (2Dd don.) I 

Mr. F. W. Thomas 1 

Sir A. C. Trevor ..2 

H.R.H. Pnuce Vajiraftana 2 
Mr. T. Watters (3rd dun.) 1 

l*rofes8or Weber I 

Lord Wonlo< k 2 

Sir Raymond W ost ( 2nd don.) 1 
Mr. W. F. A. Wilson ... I 
Mr, A. N. Wollaston v3rddon.) 6 

Sir Albert Woods 1 

Mr. R. A. Yerburgh ... 2 


i « 
0 0 

1 0 
1 0 

2 0 
0 0 
2 0 
0 0 
0 0 
1 0 
2 0 
0 0 

0 0 
t 0 
1 0 
1 0 

1 0 

2 0 
1 0 
2 0 
I 

1 

1 

1 0 

2 0 
0 0 
1 0 
1 0 
2 0 
0 0 
1 0 
0 0 
1 0 
2 0 


£137 0 0 


FOITRTH LIST 

£ «. 

Anonymous 1 2 

H.H. Sultan Muhammad 

the Affha Khan 1 1 

Mr. F. V. Arbuthnot (2nd 

don.) 2 0 

Sir Goo^ Birdwood ... 1 1 

Mr. Dhimjibhoy Bomanji 6 6 
Mr.E.O.Browiie(2nddon.} 1 1 
Dr. B. N. Cnsi (3id don.) 1 0 

Mt. O. W. Fomat 1 1 

Dr. Qaster don.) ... 1 1 
Mr.H. C. Kay(3iddon.) 1 0 
Bia Hurhnesi Kerala Varma 

(SidM.) 1 0 

Bev. a. A. La^dole (2iid 
doa.) 2 2 

#.K.A.i;. 1900. 


OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Sir C. J Lyall 

Professur Macdone 

Misa Manning . ... .. 

Mn. Plimmor (2od don.) . 
Mr. R. Sewell (3rd don.) .. 


I^id Stanmore 

Sir W. Lee-Wamer 

Mm. Wollaston... . . 

Mr. A. N. Wollaston (4th 


Mr. G. W. WoUaiton ... 
Miss Wood 


£ s. 
2 2 
1 1 
1 0 
2 2 
1 1 
1 0 
1 1 
1 1 

6 0 
1 1 
1 1 


0 

0 


£M 4 0 
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did 

Ws mooh plMtoM in annonnoing that the Medal 
haa been awarded to Dr. £. W» Weet, in recognition of his 
diatinguiahed serTioee to hiatorioal researoh in the field of 
Zoroaatrianiam. The presentation will be made on behalf of 
the dpoivty by H.B.H. the Prince of Wales at Marlborough 
House on July 11th at 11.30. 
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ABDmoiiii io mn I«e4bt. 

PrmnUd hy the India Office. 

Forrest (G, W.). Index to the Seleotiotts from tlie 
Letters, Despatches, and other 8tate Papers preserted 
in the Bombay Secretariat. Maiitha Series, toL i» 
parts 1-3 ; and Home Series, vols. i and ii. 

4to. Bombay^ 1890. 

Fortman (M. Y.). A History of our Relations with the 
Andamans. Two vols. 4to. Cakatta^ 1899. 

Preeented by the German Government. 

Berlin Royal Library, Catalogue of MSS Vols. xxii and 
xxiii. 4 to. Berlin^ 1899. 

Presented by the Author. 

Kumaraswami Aiyar (T. S ). Vilapuri, or a Peep into 
the Past of Vellore. Pamphlet. 8vo. Vellore^ 1900. 

Gust (R. N.). Linguistic and Oriental Essays. Series 3-5. 

8\o. London, 1887-1808. 

Edmunds (A. J.). A Dialogue on Former Existence 
between Ootamo and his Monks. Part i 

Pamphlet. 8vo. Phladtlphia, 1899. 

Dieterici (Dr. F.). Dor Musterstaat von Alfarabf aus 
dem Arabiachen ubertragen. ^vo. Letdcn, 1900. 

Bobrinski (Count A.) • Ornaments of the Jajiks of Darwax, 
Bokhara. 

Sankaranarayana (P.). Telogu-English Dictionary. 

8vo. Madras^ 1900. 


Presented hy Professor Rhys Damds. 

BOgnuni (Syed Ali). A Short Guide to the Cavo-Templee 
of Elura. Pamphlet. 8vo. Mtim, 1888. 


Prmt^ by Dr. Curi. 
“Pro Fialandi*.” 


FoL 1899. 
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JhtmM by Prqfeitor FausbdU (the tHior). 

Dhunmspada, edited a eacaid tune with a literal Latin 
translation and notea. 8to. London, 1900. 

Pntented by the Britieh and Foreign Bibh Society. 

Weitbrecht (Dr. H. TJ.). The Urdu New Testament, 
a history of its language and its versions. 

8ro. London, 1900. 

Preeented by the Comal for Japan in London. 

Masayoshi (Oount Matsukata). Report on the Adoption 
of the Gold Standard in Japan. 8to. Toho, 1899. 

Preeented by the Publiehere. 

Ilarlez(O.de). £ong Tze Eia-Yu: Les Entretiensfamiliers 
de Oonfucius traduits. 8vo. Pam, Louvain, 1899. 

Eggeling (Dr. J.). ^tapatha Brabma^a. Part Y, Books 
xi-xiv (S.B.E., vol. xliv). 8vo. Oxford, 1900. 

Thimm (C. A.). Arabic Self-taught (Syrian). Third 
edition. 8vo. London. 

Neumann (Dr. E. E.). Die Keden Gotamo Buddho's aus 
der mittloren Sammlung Majjhimanikayo des Pali- 
Eanons. Bd. ii, Lief. 2. 8to. Leipzig, 1900. 

Maodonell (A. A.). History of Sanskrit Literature. 

8vo. London, 1900. 

Becker (C. H.). Ibn (^auzl’s Manaqib *Omar ibn ‘Abd el 
‘Aziz besproohen und im Auszuge mitgeteilt. 

8to. Berlin, 1900. 

De Wit (Augusta). Facts and Fancies about Java. 

8vo. London, 1900. 

Brown (BL), Jun. Beaearohes into the Origin of the 
Primitive Constellations ai the Greeks, Phoenicians, 
and Bal^lonians. YoL iL 8vo. London, 1900. 

Nallino (0. A.). L’Arabo parlato in Egitto. 

8va Jfi'Utio, 1900. 

Bonelli (L.). Element! di Qrammatioa Turoa Osmanli. 

8to. MUano, 1900. 



ADDUXOVS to ZHB XOntUff. HI 

JPtireha$td. 

fioheidil (Dr. F.). Dn Baddhiaamt and di« DaldQ)i§. 

Funphlet 8vo. Xtiw, 1899. 
DaUmaim (J.). Das Altindisobe Yolkstoas and saiiM 
Bedautung fur die Gesellsohaftskoude. 

8to. Kotn, 1899. 

Prewnted by the Ediiore. 

Palestinian Syriao Texts from Palimpsest Fragments 
the Taylor-Sohechter Colieotion. Edited by Agnes 
Lewis and Margaret D. Gibson. 8vo. London, 1900. 
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Rrjlwa^ttf tymnet thi$ AfftnikNm h iHiMtM m 
took farihoming fmmktr tj ikt Mnml. 


TRANSLITEEATION 

OF THS 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC. 

Am) ALIIED AliFHABETS. 


The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Oriental Congress of 1894; and, in a 
Besolation, dated October, 1896, the Council cf the Rotal 
Asiatic Society earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, " that the very great benefit of a uniform system ** 
nay be gradnally obtained. 


xz. 

ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 


t at beginning of word omit 
eleewhere 


• • • • ft 
CJ .... t 
hlf , t or M 

^ . jorc^’ 

^ . AorM 

^ • . * • d 
<> . dot dh 
j . . • . r 
J . • . • s 

PimtiAK, Hnmi, 
AMP Pavutu. 

V . • • • P 

^ e eoteh 
J . forcA 
«S/ , , . . g 

• • • • A 

J . . • . I 


. . . j:l or .o. 
O*** • • • • A 

^ . A or ^ 

. . A or » 

or % 

• • • • 

I0 e • • . Z 

• • • • * 

t • yor^jA 

^-A • m • * ^ 

J| • • • • J 
Additional 

TinUUIB ONLY. 

(JLT when pro* 
nonnoed at 
g . . , . Jt 

^ . . . . » 


. A 

^ . • « . / 

^ • • • • 

• • • • P 

J • • f A or r 

A • • • • hr 

^ y 


Vowels. 



Lettbrs. 

HnCDX AND 
Pabbhtu. 

(-1* or «4.> . i 

5or^ . . ^ 

JoTj. . . r 


y .... d 

• e • • i 
^ • • • • 6 

Diphthongs. 

• e • e Of 

J ... .AN 

. . . J. 

hamna ^ or ^ 
AtYm^ < . . A 

pro- 
naunced . . ^ 


Paxshtij oxar. 

t * * * ^ 
J ' • • 9 

• p 

• • • JtfA 



X. 


SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 



• • • • 

a 

^ • . 

. . 0 

7 

.... / 


• « • • 

d 

. . 

. . au 

7 

.... /A 

i: 


« 

M . . 

. . k 

7 

. . . . d 

«; 

• • • • 

i 

4 . . 

. . kh 

7 




« t • • 

u 

^ . . 

. . g 

7 

. . . . n 
• 


• • • • 

fi 

^ . . 

. . gh 

7 

.... < 


• • • • 

r 

4 . . 

• • 

7 

. ... th 


• • • • 

f 

N . . 

• « c 


. . . . d 


• 4 • • 

i 

W . . 

. . ch 

7 

. . . .dh 


4 • • • 

i 

^ . . 

• • y 

7 

. ... n 


• • ■ • 

$ 

H • • 

. . jh 

7 

. . . . p 


• 4 • 4 

tti 

^ . . 

. . » 

7 

• • • » j 


W 

m 

w 

U 

ir 

ir 

f 

as 


. . . * 
. . . M 
. . . m 
. . . y 

... r 
. . . I 

. . . V 
. . . < 

• • • f 
. . . < 
... ^ 
. . . i 


* (Anuttidra) 


m 


* (Anundtika) . . ^ 
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PALI TKXT SOCIETY. 


COMMITTEE OP MANAGEMENT. 

H. Emile sexart, de rimtuot. 

Pbovmmr FACSBOLL. Profuuiob J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 

ROBERT CHALMERS, Em. 

y 

Mmwginp CAairma»~T. W. RHT8 DAVIDS, 22, Albemarle Street, LoDdon,W. 
(With power to add workers to tkeir nnmber.) 

Mm, Sid, and Tnat, fir AmariM^VrotfMwt Laoman, Harrard College, 
Cambridge, Maas. 

Mm, Sii, and Tum, fir Odylon^B, R. Gooneratne, Ssq., Atapattu Muda* 
iiyar, Galle. 

This Society has been started in order to render acoessible to 
students the rich stores of the earliest Buddhist literature now 
lying unedited and practically unused in the various MSB. 
scattered throughout the University and other Public Libraries 
of Europe. 

The historical importance of these Texts can scarcely be 
exaggerated, either in respect of their value for the history of 
folk-lore, or of religion, or of language. It is already certain 
that they were all put into their present form within a very 
limited period, probably extending to less than a century and a 
half (about b.o. 400-250). For that period they have preserved 
for us a record, quite unoontaminatod by filtration through any 
European mind, of the every-day lieliefs and customs of a people 
nearly related to ourselves, just as they were passing through the 
first stages of civilisation. They are our best authorities for the 
early history of that interesting system of religion so nearly 
alliei to some of the latest speculations among onrselvea, and 
which has influenced so powerfully, and for so long a time, ao 
great a portion of the human race-^e qrstem of religion which 
we now call Boddhim. The sacred books of the eady Bndd* 
Usta have preserved to ns the jole record of the only jeligious 
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P4U IN Stfittf* 

in world’# livtMT irliidi ten pajr #loi« MMMHte 
blittoe to oarlj Oluiotiiiiitjr* l^tte Ustory of spoeoh they mtebl 
onimpeoeUble evidence of a stag# in language midway betweon 
the Yedio Smuikiit and the rarioue modem forms of speech in 
India. In the history of Indim literature there is nothing older 
than* these works, excepting only the Yedio writings; and all the 
later classical Sanskrit literature has been profoundly influenced 
by the intellectual struggle of which they afford the only direct 
evidence. It is not, therefore, too much to say that the publica- 
tion of this unique literature will be no less important for the 
study of history — whether anthropological, philological, literaxy, or 
religious — ^than the publication of the Yedas has already been. 

The whole will occupy about nine or ten thousand pages 8yo. 
(St these 7,200 pages have already appeared. The accession of 
about fifty new members would make it possible to issue 1,000 
pages every year. ' 

The Subscription to the Society is only One Guinea a 
year, or Five Guineas for six years, payable In advance. Each 
subscriber receives, post free, the publications of the Society, 
which cost a good deal more than a guinea to produce. 

It is hoped that persons who are desirous to aid the publication 
of these important historical texts, but who do not thenujelves 
read PUi, will give Donations to be spread if necessary over a 
term of years. Nearly £400 has already been thus given to the 
Seeiety by public-spinted friends of historical research. 


Subicriptioh* for 1901 ar$ due^ and u u eanmtly requottid 
ihaiiithioriboriwUlHHd ta their payment without jnUHnq the Chairinan 
lo the expenee and trouble of pereonally aeking for them, AU who eon 
conmdmdp do eo ehould send the Five Ouiueae for eix yeare, to 
their own beneft and that of fAe Soeiety aleo. 

The Society keeps no books, end its publications mmaef in my 
em be sent to subscriberi who have not already paid their anl^ 
ioriptiona for the year. 

CXifiilt emi Pbet ()jfee (teirt ehoedd be medepnykbi^U He 
2tel (Addreaa: 22, AUemork StesI, Xmien, IT.) 
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Tv following works of this series »ro now for ssle at the 
rooms of the Ro^al Asiatic Sooiaty, 22, Albemarle Street, 
London, W. Price 10s. a volume, except vols. 9, 10* 

I, 2. Part I (Vols. I and II) of the Persian historian Mir 
Kk wand’s ^Pauzat-us-Safit/ or * Garden of Purity/ traimlate<l 
by Mr. E. Rehatsek, and containing the Moslem Versioh of 
our Bible stories^ and the lives of the prophets from Adam 
to Jesus, and other historical matter. 1891 and 1892. 

3, 4. Part II (Vols. I and II) of the above, containing 
a full and detailed life of Muhammad the ApoMtle, with an 
appendix about his wives, concubines, children, secretaries, 
servants, etc. 1893. 

6. Part II (Vol. Ill) of the above, containing the lives 
of Abu Bakr, 'Umar, 'Uthm&n, and 'Aii, the immediate 
successors of Muhammad. 1894. 

6. The Eathd Eosa, a collection of Jain stories, translated 
from Sanscrit Manuscripts by C. H. Tawney, M.A. 1895. 

7. Ridoing (Mims C. M.). Buna’s Eadambarl. 1899. 

8. Cowell (Professor K. B.) and Mr. Thomah (of Trinity 
College, Cambridge). Buna’s Ilarsa Carita. 1897. 

9, 10. Steinoass (Dr. F.). The last twenty-four Makamats 
of Abu Muhammad al Kasim al Hariri, forming Vol. II ; 
Ohenery’s translation of the tirst twenty-four MaJmmdts sold 
with it us Vol. I. 1898. Price 15h. a volume. 

II. Gastkk (Dr. M.). The Chronicles of Jerahmeel, or the 
Hebrew Bible Ilistorialo. A collection of Jewish legends 
and traditions translated from the Hebrew. 1 899. 

12. Davids (Mrs. Rhys). A Buddhist mutiual of p^cho- 
logical ethics of tho fourth centuiy ii a, Uung a transUtioii 
of the Dhamma Saoguni from the Abhidhaminu Pitaka of 
the Buddhist Canon. 1900. 

In preparation-^ ^ 

13. Davids (Professor Rhys). The Eutha Vattho. 

14. Ross (Professor E D.). History of the Keljuks. 

The figures in Roman character on the back of the 

volumes under ** Oriental Translation Fund, New ^tenee, 
renresent the lanffuaee from which the translation is made, 
viz. ; I, Persian ; II, Sanskrit ; III, Arabic ; IV, Hebrew; 
V,PalL 



Any persons wishing copies of the printed otrculars issued 
by the Oriental Translation Fund to be sent to thensi are 
requested to be good enough to send their names and 
addresses to the Undersigned. 

F. R ARBUTHNOT, 

22, Albemarle Street, 
LONDON, W. 

The following translations in manuscript will be found 
in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society for reference : — 

By the late Mr. E. Rehatsek, from the Persian and Arabic. 

(1) Biography of our Lord Muhammad, Apostle of Allah, 

according to the tradition of Abdul Malik gbn 
Heshatn, obtained fioiu Miihaiiimad ebn Esahftq. 

( 2 ) The Nioahistan or “Portrait Gallery'*; a Persian 

didactic work written in a.d. by Maulana 

Muin-uddin Jaiwini. 

(3) On the OnsEHVANChs of 'jhe Zknanah. 

(4) * Hospitality, or Etiquette of Eating and Drinking. 

(5) On Physiognomies. 

(6) ANECiKirics, Stories, and Faulks from the “Naphat- 

ul-Yaman.” 

(7) Some Animal Fables from the “ Mbrzuban Namah." 

(8) Extraow from the celebrated Arabic Work 

“ Al-Mosiathaf." 

(9) Some Extract's fro.m i||e “Siraj-ul-moluk.” 

(10) Twenty-five Chap*i'brs from the “Tltifat ikhvan 

us SAFA.” 

Also the following translations: — 

Akbar Namah. Obalmers’ MS. 2 vols. 

TOsak-i JahangTrT. Translated by Alexander Rogers, 
Bombay Civil Service (retired). 

Jfmii U thi 

Messrs. JJOTJlO & CO., 

46, 0EKAT Russell Street. 
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Art. XXTV. — “ The Ttreire DremhH of Sehacht.** 

By M. Oastek. 

Amoko the taleA that mako up the well-known Kalilah and 
Birnnah cycle, or the Fablea of Birlpui, there ia one which 
has a histur} ot ita own. In the Syriac version published 
by Bickell, probably the oldest text available, it is called 
the '*Qate of Bilar " (German translation, p. ff.). In 
the Arabic recension, and in the Syriac which rests upon 
it, it is called similarly, “ The Story of the Wim Bilar.’’ 
A full account of this text, Uig^t'ther with an English 
rendering, has been given by 1. G. N. Keith-Falooiier 
Ealilah and Dimuah,’* Cambridge, i p. xxxt ff., 219 fT., 
and notes p. 301 if. ). By referring the reader to those ** notes ** 
I can dispense with any lengthy di8rourM3 on the history 
of this chapter within the frame of the raiichataiilra. In 
one form or another it has travehcsl, together with the rest 
of the book, from one country to another, always forming 
an integral portion of it. The curious point about ibis 
chapter is, that hitherto no Sansc-rit text of it has as yet 
come to light. The reason assigned for its disappearance 
bos been, that it is of a pronounced Buddhist character and 
that a humiliating position is given to the Brahmins in this 
tale. The Brahmins, not being able to modify it by some 
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^^THE TWELVE DBSAlttl OF SEHACHI.” 

•light 0liminations, have suppressed it entirely. To Schiefner 
is duo the merit of discovering a Tibetan counterpart of it, 
thus making the Indian origin and Buddhist character of 
the tale perfectly clear. 

The discovery of this independent Tibetan version is of 
special value, for apart from the fact that it proves a Buddhist 
origin, it shows conclusively that this tale circulated also 
independently of the book. 1 have often contended in my 
folkloristio studies, that single tales have been detached from 
larger collections and have led a distinct and separate life 
of their own. Some enjoyed greater jmpuhuity and spread 
much farther than the others whiclj remained in the 
collection and travelled only with it. They developed often 
in a strange way, being more directly subjected to^ the 
operation of popular imagination They witc adapted to 
suit local or temporal purposes, and were treated similar 
to the old apocvyphal and pseudo -epigraphical writings. 
They wore made to serve dogmatic purposes when this 
was the requirement of the hour, and had to submit to 
strange tninsforiiiutions. None, e.g , is more curious than 
the change which created a **Bar1uam and JoHaphat** legend. 
Christian elements were intnKluced and ga\e the Buddhist 
Jataka the character of one of the Vitfie Sancfontni, 

The same han happened to the chapter of the Banchata- 
tantra which 1 intend investigating in connection with the 
publication of the Kuniauian version from an unique, though 
inodern, maiiuscrijit It will become evidmit that this tale 
roust have lK»on taken up at a very early period, by the 
same agency which transformed Buddha into Barlaam, and 
subjected to u similar transformation. For it is now a tale 
with a distinct eschatological tendency, whose purpose is 
to be a premonitory warning of the End of Days.” The 
individual element has disappeared. The dreams seen by 
the king are no longer portents of coming good or evil 
as far as he personally is concerned, but warnings to the 
world ou the things that are to be espet^ted on the 
approaching period of the Last Days before the final 
Judgment takes place. From the time of the Sibyllinian 



TWUYS BKiMfS OF «BIUrHT«” 629 

Oraolet o&wtrds fiion* thuii oao Taticination daadribiiif 
ooming eventa appear in the Bysantine literature. They 
are mostly of Oriental origin^ and are aacribed either to 
the prophet Daniel or to Binbop Molhodiua of Patar% 
to Leon the Philosopher, and to others (v. Krumubaoher, 
** Byaantiniaohe Litteraturgesehiehti^" 2uci od., p. G28 f.). 
These prophecies were introduced into i>tbcr writings of 
a similar character, especially iut4» descTiptiona of dreams. 
Nothing could servo thi* purp<iac of tolling the future better 
than to connect them with dreiimK, whicdi play «o important 
Q role in the Bible. The transition was therefore easy from 
a Buddhist aeries of dreurnH, and their personal interpnitation, 
to a Christian similar stories of dreuinH^ hut with a Christian 
eschatological interpretation. The framework was retained 
as the Ix'st vehicle for transmission ; the miraculous and 
mysterious is always sure to appeal to the people, only the 
interpretation had to be changed to make this iion*Christian 
book thoroughly orthodox. 

Following the examine of Barlaam, we must look out for 
a Syriac and Greek text of thesi* dreams, but none has yet 
been diacovered. It may be that the attention now direc*ttsl 
to this legeud will help to stimulate a new search and will 
bring eventually such texts to light. Hitherto the “ Dreams ” 
were known only in Russia. Professor A. N. Vessolofsky, 
than whom there is no more coinpetciit scholar in that 
direction, has devoted a spt^cial study to the Twelve 
Dreams of Shuhaisha,’* as they an called in Slavonic 
(^'Slovo o dvftnadtzati snahli Shahaishi,’* 8t. Petersburg, 
1879). With his usual thoroughness he not only published 
a critical edition of a fiftecmtb-centiiry text, but he goes 
into minute details concerning the history of this text, and 
the influence it has exercised upon Ruwian and mediaeval 
European literature. He finds traces of these dreams in the 
cycle of Solomonic legends, in the Quest of the Groal by 
Chrestien de Troyes, in other romances, and also in popular 
Russian tales. These dreams exist in Slavonic in at least 
two redactions, one a more modern and more enlarged in 
its eschatological element, found among the Raskolniks,^* 
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tbe general term need for heretical eecte in Ruseia, and 
another somewhat shorter and evidently older. In both we 
find, however, already traces of the Prophecies of Methodius 
of Patera, one of* the old Slavonic apocryphal books, and 
a remarkable similarity with the Tibetan version, inasmuch 
as this also partakes of the eschatological character in the 
interpretation of the dreams. In these Slavono - Russian 
MSS., of which a fairly good number is known, the name 
of the king is called, with alight variations, Shahaisha,’’ 
and the philosopher who interprets the dreams, ** Mamer.’’ 
Professor Vesselofsky secs in the former the Persian 
“ Shahinsha,*’ “ the Emperor,** and finds “ Maraer ** in 
•* Mor-olf,’* “ Memer-olt ** of the old German legend of 
Solomon (pp.^21, 22); and ho concludes that the tale, for 
which no parallels are found in European literature, must 
have come to Russia straight from Asia, tbe same way as 
the tale of the Judge ** Shemyakin,** whose peculiar cases 
and judgments sound like riddh^. They form part of the 
Shylock cycle, and have been treated by me in my 
“ Beitraogt^ zur vergleichendeu Sugon und Maerchenkunde,** 
1883, p. 16 fi‘. 

But a Slavonic text of the fifteenth century, though 
not yet found among the Southern Slavs, is of greater 
antiquity than anything yet vhich has been proved to be 
due in Russian directly to Oriental sources. Ihe stories 
of Shemyakin are comparatively modern, whilst all the 
texts of a somewhat religious character rest ultimately on 
Byzantine originals. Whether tliest* are forthcoming or 
not is merely a matter of chance. The negative argument 
that none are known to exist can at any time be upset by 
the discovery of such a missing text. We have a case in 
point in the story of Ahikar and another in this very tale 
of the Dreams; for the discovery of a Rumanian text 
lets all doubts ut rest. The old apocryphal Rumanian 
literature is based almost exclusively on South and Old 
Slavonic originals, which, as remarked, in their turn 
point to Greek sources. I had suspected the existence of 
a Rumanian version from a curt note of ihe late Gaaonkas 
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Ciparia (Oa«t«r« Liter. pop« romane/' p. 66), bat 
abort of aeeing the MS. iu quoation tbe atimtiae, baaed 
outy on the title, could not bt» obafiged into a poMtive 
fact. Since tbe death of the o^vnor the MS* haa die-* 
apperin>d; may be it is now the property of the Uumanian 
Acuttdomy of Soienoo and hiddoti aa*ay in tlioir cellara, 
which have bHooriie the cafaciiiulH *>t Rumanian literature. 
Fortuiiutely I learned from the lb»v. Oanouieua Yoiloauu, 
of Sibiiii, in Trniisylvauiu, that lio a number 

of MSS. written iu the last roiitiiry by liis {urefuther 
Voileanti, and with a liberality whicli it in a priviiet^e to 
aekiiowlod^e here, placed thcMn all at iny di*«poHal. Atiinng 
these I discovered also tbe text of the twoivo dreetns, 
wrlttoii in the year 1786* Ai all the MSS. written by 
Voiloauu have proved to be copic*** of much older texts, 
I have no UoHituiicy to recognize iu the jinMeut t4*xt a copy 
of a much older manuscript. In many plares it U evidently 
corrupt. By comparing it with the old and with tlie more 
recent Slavonic, both published by VesselofMky (loc. cit., 
pp. 4-13), the absolute similarity cannot be giiiiMaid. They 
are clearly derived from one old text cornniori to all, which 
had its origin among the Slavonians of the South. 

The Kumauian text is the shortest of the three, and 
in many instaucos more archaic even than the tifteeiiih- 
century Slavonic version. Noteworthy among the ditferoxicei 
is the name of the king, who U called m Itumanian 
Sehachi,” without a trace of the otloT form Sliahaishah,’* 
due no doubt to later popular etyiiidogy. With the dis- 
appearance of this Persian form disappears also one of the 
most potent arguments of ProfesMir Vesselofsky for the 
immediate Oriental origin of the Russian versions. I see 
further in the name ** Mamor," the philosopher, a corruption 
from the Syriac form " Hilar,*’ due by careless writing of 
the letters b and / in Syriac, or to the Byzantine trans- 
literation fviTikap = Mpiiar, A glance at K. Falconer’s 
table (p. 303) will show how profoundly tbe names have 
been changed in the various versions of the Panebaiantra* 
The folbwing is a faithful traxulation from the uniqua 
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MS. of the Bumanian version, to which I have appended 
a carefully transliterated copy of the MS. written originally 
by Voileanu, with the old Slavonic letters in use in Rumania 
up to fifty years ago. The text has become a mystical 
treatise, and is called : 

A teaching concerning the End of Days, 

a place cullod Vaihon there ruled a king called 
Sehachi. He once dreamed in a night twelve dreams, and 
there was none who could interpret them to him, until at 
last they found a man, by name Mamer, who was a great 
scholar and a philosopher. So he went to the king and 
said : * My lord Sehachi, these dreams do not portend any 
evil concerning thee, but God has shown thee what will 
happen at the end of days. Tell ini% then, what hast thou 
seen in thy first dream.’ And the king replied: have seen 
a golden pillar reaching from earth to heaven.’ And Mamer 
replied : ‘ When the last days approach much evil will 
there be in the world. In that time justice will disappear 
and good thoughts, and no one will utter goodly words, 
only vile, and the old will bi'como dotards, and all will 
fall into grave sins and not repiuit. There will be many 
famines, and the autumn will lust all through the winter, 
and the winter will be prolongcnl beyond the middle of 
the summer; men will sow at all seasons, and one seed- 
time will miss the other (i.e. none will be at the proper 
time) ; they will sow much and reap littla At that time 
children will not respect their parents, and they will marry 
near relations (within the forbidden degrees), they will not 
beware of sin, and harlots will have children, not knowing 
who their fathers are. At that time kings and princes will 
act violently towards the poor* Many will forsake their 
faith and embrace another. The sun will get darkened, and 
the moon will not shine, the days will be shorty and many 
signs will be seen. Priests will not be distinguishable from 
laymen, they will tell lie^ and truth and justice will perish. 
This dream is an exam jde for all I * 
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" The philoeopher mid * * How wm tho •econd dreem whioh 
thou didit dream* O king!^’ Aud tW kin^ mid; *l mw 
a woman holding in hor hand a towel that nieehed from 
bea\eu to earth.* And the philtmopher mid : * Whoa the 
last days will hi* near the people will fur^ako their true 
faith and will Wgin to hold iiiiotlnr, and no one will 
think of wortthippiiig Uod. They will ndiiHr to hare any 
interoourae with thoir yioor ndutioiiK, and they will pam 
their time with Htrangera.' 

^'And the philoHopher said: * ITow wuh the third dream 
which thou didat dream?' And the loplied : M aaw 
thit*e ketthw boiling over n hig fire, one tilled with fat, the 
other wdth water, and the third with oil , sorno of the fat waa 
running into the oil and some of the oil into the fat, hut 
none fell into the water, which lioiled Ly itaelf alone.' 
The philoiophcr replied : ' At the end of daya men will 
plant villages in places where such villagen hud never been 
thought of before, and at one end of the village a rich man 
will live and at the other another rich man, and all the poor 
will live ill the middle. And the one rich man will invite 
the other to feant with him, but he will ignore all the poor, 
even if there be a brother among them. All will be 
hypocrites, they will neglect their own relationa, they will 
bate their {larenta and brothers and love only the wife’s 
family. Women will leave their huabanda and will run 
away with other men. Old women w'lll marry young men 
and old men will marry young girla, for then shame will 
have disappearerl from among men, and there will not be 
found a single pure woman.' 

** And the philosopher said : ' How was the fourth dream 
which thou didst dream ? ' And the king replied : * I saw 
an old mare chewing some hay and the foal neighing within 
its belly/ The philosopher replied : • When the end of 
days approaches mothers will act immodestly and join their 
daughters with strangers with whom they will closet tbem« 
and they will be shameless.' 

^'And the philosopher said: *How was the fifth dream 
which thou didst see f ’ And the king said ; * 1 aaw a bitch 
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Ijring in a pond and the puppies were barking within her 
belly/ And the philosopher replied : * During the last days 
fathers will teaoh their sons properly, but the sons will not 
listen, and will say, You have grown old and have lost 
your senses, and you do not know what you are talking 
about and the parents will be put to shatne, and will 
keep silent/ 

** And the philosopher said : * How was the sixth dream P ’ 
And the king replied: saw a large number of priests 

standing in a mire up to their necks/ The philosopher 
replied : * At the time of the end of days the priests will 
teaoh the people Qo(l*s word, but they themselves will not 
observe it, and will only be gathering riches to themselves, 
and by this they will bring their souls to the everlasting fire/ 
And the philosopher said : * How was the seventh droamP’ 
And the king replied : * I saw u beautiful horse with two 
heads, with one in front and the other at the back; with 
the first it fed upon the grass and with the second it drank 
water/ And the philosopher replied : ‘ When the end of 
days oomes near they will deliver wrong judgment, accepting 
bribery, and the bishops will upiK>iiit ignorant priests— 
a thing which ouglit not to happen — only because they will 
be paid for it. There will be many priests, but few good 
among them ; they will have neither fear of tiod, nor shame 
of men, and will not think that they will go down to the 
torment of hell.* 

And the philosopher said : * IIow was the eighth dream P ’ 
And the king replied : * I saw a quantity of pearls strewn upon 
the faoe of the earth, and tiro fell from heaven and burned 
everything.’ And the philosopher replied ; ‘ At the end of 
days all will become traders, and the rich will make the 
poor out to be liars, and will take away by wrong means 
everything from the poor ; by so doing they will lose their 
souls.’ 

And the philosopher said : * How about the ninth 
dream P ’ And Sohaioha said : ’ I saw a large number of 
people working together in one spot.’ And Mamer 
replied ; ’ At the end of days men will bring their riohee 
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and put into other people’* keeping* Thejr will feoeive 
them with lore, but when timy will be naked to retaro 
the riohea they will deny it, and aay : *' We do not know 
what you ask for, nor that you have left anything with tia/* 
even when the people will claim ^heir property under oath* 
For doing which they will loao their miula.’ 

*’And the philoaopher said: * llow abfMit the tenth 
dream which thou didat ace ? * And the king replied : 

* 1 aaw a large number of men and women at ending together 
upon the earth.' And the pliiloMophcr aiiid : * At the end 
of daya people will practiao trickery* niul will pride them- 
aelvea on it; by ao doing they will leae their aoula/ 

** And the philosopher autd : * How about the eleventh 
dream P ’ And the king replied : * I aaw men wearing 
beautiful flowers on their heads ’ And the philosopher 
aaiil : * At the end of days men will he slanderers and 
misers and libi*rtiiica, and no word of truth will be found 
among them ; brother will lie cruel to brother, and if a poor 
man says anything wise they will ull laugh at him, but 
if a rich man aaya however stupid a thing all will exclaim, 
Hark ! that great man is s(>euking/’ and all will aay, 
“The master apeaka well.” For this they will go to the 
torment of hell.’ 

“ And Mamer said : * How about the twelfth dream which 
thou didst see P ’ And he replied : * I saw a multitude of 
men with terrible eyes, and with wild (hard) hair, with 
nails like eagle’s claws, and with long logs.' And Mamer 
said : * At the end of days the rich will strangle the poor, 
and the poor will say, “ Happy those that have died before 
us, for they have cot fallen upon such evil days.” ’ 

“ Mamer, the philosopher, made then his obeisance before 
the king and said : ^ I am the servant of you ail, and I say 
again to you, my lord, that there will be great trouble at 
the end of days.’ ” 


Thus far the Rumanian versioii. The interpretation, in 
which the Rumanian agrees in the main with the Slavonic 
version, does apparently not fit in with the dreams. The 
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inooDgruity between the image» as given by the dream, and 
the interpretation, which ought to show some similarity, 
can only be explained by the distance of time which 
separates us from the original form. In the course of 
transmission the interpretation, no longer corresponding 
with any actual need or not answering any longer any 
immediate dogmatic purpose, may have been changed almost 
beyond recognition. An intimate connection between dream 
and interpretation must have existed originally. The Tibetan 
version shows it clearly. In the change from a Buddhist 
to a Ohristian tale the eschatological character has been 
profoundly modified, and we can now only here and there 
find a trace of this connection. May be the dreams have 
also been somewhat curtailed, which would increc^se the 
difficulty of recognizing the relation between symbol and 
interpretation. Older Greek and Oriental /texts alone will 
solve satisfactorily this problem. 

InrAtfiturd, la vrimi de apoi. 

Fo8t«au tntru o cetate ce sli kema Vuihon un tnpftrat ce-1 
kema Sehaci, si au v^lzut intr*o noapte 12 visuri, si nu s& 
afla nime sft lo dezlSge, darfi aflurfi un om ce-i era uumele : 
Mamer, si era efirturari mare si filosof. DAcA m^rsfi la 
Inpftratul, zisft : dffiiic Sehaci ! visele tale nu ti-s de ifiu, 
oi dffineaSu au aHItat tie oe va s& fie la vrfiinS de apoi. 
Ce-m spune visu dintfii cum 1-ai v2lzut P Zisft inpftratul : 
Vftzui un stAlp de aur din pfim&nt pSnft la ccriu sta. Zistt 
Mamer ; c&nd va veiii vrfimA de apoi, mult r&u va fi preste 
toatft lum§, fi Intr’aoAi vrAme va peri dreptatA si gAndurile 
oAle bune, si cuvinte dffinezliesti nime nu va grfti, oe tot 
drftoesti ; si bStr&nii vor fi In minte pruncaseft, ;i toti oameni 
vor oftdA tn pKcate grAle si nu sft vor poefti. vor fi adtse 
ori foameti, fi va bftga toamna tn iarna, iarft iarna va fi pKn& 
In miazfi-varil ; fi vor sSmfina oameni de toate sftmintftM (I), 
fi aftmAnfft pttui la sftmAnW nu va ajungo ; multe vor sftmina 
oameni ^r putin vor socenu Intr*acAa vrAme lecori nu vor 
oinsti pre pttrinfi s&i, si nAm aproape s& vor luoa, de pAcate 
nu vor gAndi, fi curvele vor face prunci, si nu vor sti cine 
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le 6Mte tatM. Intr^aeAa rtiwim dAni bomri vof litora 
Artt-de-Mge on mtfei, fi multi oameiii Tor \tkm Mg4 lor fi 
alta Tor apuoa a tine. Atanc^ rciarele all va liituneoai p lutia 
nuVi va da luroina aa, ailele A vor iiiioif iiiulte aeamna 
aft vor arAta. lartt popii nu aft Tor cunoaate din oaineni oei 
profti^ oe vor fi mincinoai. IWoptat^ fi adnvftrul va peri. 
Aoeata-i un via de pildft la toti. 

larft al doilft via y/itiiL filoaof^l, cum l-»i /vftzut ?) inpftrateP 
Si zieft inpfiratul : Vftxuiu o muouro tiindu i» mftnfiatergiurft 
din ceri pftuft in pftin&nt apftnzuratft. Si /.inft filtHoful : c&nd 
va veiii vrSmd de u{>oi diieptft vor Iftau ai alta vor apuoa 
a fi toti oameni la alujba lui DAnezftu nu vor gfttidi, 
fi do nAtnul aftu cel iiiisel aft vor lepftda, ai cu airoiui vor 
petrfico. 

^i iarft ziaft filoaoful : al treilfi via cum 1-ai vftzut f Si 
ziaft inpftratul : Vftzuiu 3 eftldftri forlmnd intr'<» parft de foc« 
intr’una ora aftu, intr’alta era apft, Intr^ulta era unt, fi aftrft 
din Mftu in unt ai din unt !u aftu, iarft in a{>ft nu cftdt^« 
ce ferbe de aino. Ziaft filoaoful ; c&nd va veni vr£inA de apoi 
oameni vor face nato pe unde n’au mai foal aate, fi Intr’un 
cap de But va fi un bogat, ai !n cela cap de aat va fi alt 
bogat, in mijloc vor fi aftraci ; deci bogatul va ohema pre 
bogat de-1 va oapftta, iarft pre cei iniaci nu vor ved£ macar 
i*ar fi frute. Si t<»fi oameni vor fi ffttarnici, nu-fi vor cftuta 
de nftmul aftu, ce-fi vor urft pSriiiti ai frati, fi-a vor indrftgt 
ndmul mueri-fi. Mueri ia vor Iftaa bftil>ati ai vor fugi cu 
al(i« fi muerilft b&trftne aft vor mftrita dupA cei tineri, fi 
oameni b&trftni vor lua ftte, eft atunci nu va fi ruaine In 
oameni ; ai nice o mueare nu va fi bunft. 

Iarft ziaft filoaoful : al patraI6 via cum Uai vftzut ? Ziaft 
Inpftratul ; vftzui o iapft btttrftnft unde rodft niate fin iarft 
miozul rftnoheza dintr'ftnaa. Iarft ziaft filoaoful : eftnd va 
veni vrftmft de apoi Ifi va voiri moma la fatft aft o mftritep 
fi o va Inchide cu altul In caaft (d aft vor Inpreeura (!)» fi de 
nime nu aft vor nifina. 

Iarft ziaft filoaoful : al cincilft via com 1-ai vftzut ? Ziaft 
Inpftratul : vftzuiu o efttft Intr’un lac zftcftnd iar eft^i Ifttra 
dintr'ftnaa. Iarft ziaft filoaoful : k vrftmft de apoi atonca va 
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Invtfa p&rintele pre fecor bine; iarft fecori nu-i Tor aBOulta» 
06 Tor siooi inbtttr&nit-ati §i mintA v-a^i perdut nu 
oe grfti(i» iartt pftrin])ii aft vor ruaina ni vor tftcft. 

lartt feisft filosoful: al 6 vis oum 1-ai yftzut. ZisS 
Inpftratul : vftzuiu preoti multi lntr*o tinft pSna In grumazi. 
Zisft filosoful : la vr£m£ de apoi tnvilta-vor preoti pre 
oameni in lfig6 lui DfiinezilUi iftra ei cu sine nu o vor 
\\Tii, oe Tor aduna avutii multe, si ou ac^ea isi vor bftga 
sufleteU in fooul nostins. 

larft ziaft filosoful : al 7 vis cum 1-ni vfizut ? Zis& 
Imp&ratul : vftzuiu un cal frumos undo av6 2 ca|)ete, unul 
diuaintft, altul dinapoi, cu cel diuainte pftstS, iarft cu cel 
dinapoi be apft. Zisft filosoful: cftnd va veui vr6m6 de 
apoi atunca va judeca cu strftmbul peutru platft, si.vlftdici 
vor pune popi sfti si fftrft de carte, care nu s-are cftdft, numai 
pentru plata ; pi multi popi vor fi, iarft putini buni pi drepti. 
De Dffinozftu nu le va fi fricft, nici de oameni rupine^ pi 
nu*pi vor aduce aminto eft vor m^rge in miinea iadului. 

larft zisft : al optuld vis oum l*ui vftzut ? Zi^ft inpftratul : 
vftzuiu preste toatft lume mult mftrgftrituriu vftrsat pre 
pftm&nt, pi eftzu foe din ceriu si arnift tot. Si zisft filosoful : 
la vrftmft de apoi atuucft tuti oameni vor fi uego^fttori, pi cei 
boga{i vor face niiiicinosi pre cei sftraci, si vor luoa ou 
itrftmbul de la cei misui, pi cu ac6ea isi vor perde sufletul. 

Iarft zisft Mamer : nl 9 vis cum 1-ai vftzut P Zisft Sfthaioft : 
vftzuiu lucrfttori niul^i unde lucra iutr’un loc. Zisft Mamer : 
c&ud va veni vrSmfi de apoi atunca vor duce oameni avufie 
la al|i sfi o tie, pi cftiid o vor da, o vor priini cu drag, iarft 
eftnd va fi de alurd (ieg. a o luoa) o vor tftgftdui pi vor zice : 
nu ptim (ce) oeri, si ce rofti dat; si cu juiftiuftut va sft o ea 
liiapoi. ^i pentru aeftea tsi vor p^rde sufletele. 

Iarft zisft filosoful : al 10 vis cum 1-ai vftzut ? Zisft 
Inpftratul : vftzuiu mueri multe si bftrbati unde sta pre 
pftmftnt. Zisft filosoful : la Yrimi de apoi vor unbla oameni 
tot iu viclesuguri si trufindu-sft, si pentru aoftee Incft tp vor 
perde sufletul. 

larft zisft Mamer : al 11 vis cum 1-ai vftzut P Zisft 
inpftratul : vftzuiu nipte oameni purtftnd flori In oap foarte 
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fmmoaai. ZUK Olonoful : la da apoi, flavor oomani 

•cniiipi cleTetitori fi <*u(r)Tiiri, fti Torbi driftptu uu ii (ti) 
afloy fi irata edtrS frate uamiloatir va ii. Ri de aa grii via 
1 ID miHul cuv&tit in^lept, ioU U vor rftde; iaru de va grSi 
vre 111) bogat v’uu (cuv&iit) hi euni prost, to^i ror aioe: 
aaoultati, ca gmoste cel boeari . m io[i vor xici . bine grdefta 
dAnul. Ki pcntiu a('<M*a vor merge* iii Tituaca ludulut. 

7sim Maiuer : al 12 via cum l-ui vu/ut ? Vuzuiu mul^i 
oamcni oclii gro/.ivt« hi anpri Li pur, h\ cu ungbi de 
valtur, fli cu pieouro lungi. Iiiru zmi Manier; cAnd va 
fi vreritt* do apoi, hogii{i vor Hugiina jiro coi earaci^ fi vor 
zice aaroci . ienco do cci co iiiunru inaiutd uoastra do im 
ajunba (!) uedsto ziie relo. 

Dupa ac'ooa nu iachitul Mamor tiloHcdiil iniiaintd InpJLratuIui 
fi zieiu* a tuturor nkni nluga acentoru, ce npua murii tale, liiaa 
mult ruu va ii atuuce in /dole c£le de apoi 
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Mu'urri. Summarized and partially traoalated by 
Kkynold a. Nichcu^on. 

Ik a recent number of the Journal (July, 1H5>9, p b71 teq.) 
1 briefly dc8<TiWl a manuscript, iu>y> in my possession, of 
the RiHdlatu^l-Ghnfrdn, and proiuiHed to ^ive some further 
account of it at an early date. Thi^ work in question is 
luontiomxl by Satadi^ and prolaibly, as I hare shown,* by 
lUji Khalifa. Dhahalu, in his list of Ahu'l-0\.la*s writings, 
includes it tacitly under the heading dfranuU-rand^lf but 
he makes ample amends by setting it in tbe very forefront 
of his article on Abu*l-*Alu,* which begins : 

^lUSl j ^ \ji 

*fc,i ^yiDl 

jj ui a! ^yUIl 

The Risdta will be looked for in vain in the catalogues of 
European libraries,^ though copies of it may perchance lie 
buried, like so much else, iu the East. Hence tbe following 
summary is necessarily based upon a single text. This must 

* Tkd Lftitr§ of AbAU~*AU, td Mirgoliootb, p US. 

* J.R A S , U99, p. 671. 

« Tk$ AkffU^AU, p. ITS 9^<{. 

* Should sot we reed ijjjj f There is no mention of Mnsdnk tad hit 
doctrinee is the Rislle. 

* Htrgolionth fintrod., p. 38) stfi ** A work celled Ft/rgitmm would tleo 
uppeur to be in eustiaice, end to br mntrimble in ehtrscter *' This sUtemsat 
w now fsnflid. 1 do not know iTofewor MiixoUoulh’t letm for making it. 
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be considered a grave drawback, for, to quote tbe words 
of an eminent scholar, ** everyone who has the smallest 
acquaintance with Arabic MSS. knows how numerous are 
the mistakes which even the better class of copyists are 
prone to commit/’^ The present MS. appears to be the 
work of three different hands. It is written, on the whole, 
with tolerable correctness and distinctness, except the last 
seventy or eighty pages, where one is continually reduced 
to more or less conjectural emendation. I do not say that 
a satisfactory text might not be established by a liberal 
expenditure of time and trouble. Those who have perused 
Abu’l-'Ala’s correspondence, lately edited by Professor 
Margoliouth, will appreciate the difficulty of such a task 
even for one thoroughly at homo in the bewildering desert 
of Arabic antiquities, poetry, and philology. The author’s 
stylo, especiall}^ in the rhymed passages, is highly a^iisive 
and artificial, and I am not foolish enough to suppose that 
my failure to understand is always due to an illegible c»]# 
corrupt text. It would, of course, be the business of 
a competent editor to investigate and clear up these 
obscurities, however trifling, and not to shrink from any 
labour and research involved. But as my aim just bow 
is merely to give a general view of the contents of the 
RiMi, I have felt myself free to evade points of little or 
no importance that did not yield to the first attack. 

After transcribing the Arabic text and making a rough 
translation, I found that the Ittt^dla was divided into two 
parts, the former (pp. 4-13H) mainly of literary and philo- 
logical interest, the latter (pp. 124-219) embodying, along 
with much of the same kind, a somewhat discursive and 
anecdotal sketch of various heretics, freethinkers, false 
prophets, and pretenders to flivinity, a race which has 
always flourished exceedingly within the titular boundaries 
of Islam. Abu*l-*A]a himself was branded with heresy in 
his lifetime, though the charge was never pushed d outrance. 
Ho was, in fact, more sceptic than heretio; there was 


^ W. Wri^t, Ogmmh Armhm, p. vi. 
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nothing pontiya in his horeay« unloaa wa brctadan tha tarn 
80 at to maka it incloda yogatarians apd upkoldan o( 
cramation. Judged, however, by the Mohammedau rule 
of orthodoxy, which weighs honeeit doubt ** and total 
unbelief in the same balanct'^ and tiiida them etiually wanting, 
AbiTl-'Alii could not ootnplaiti if hie attitude towards accepted 
truth set up a minatory wagging of pioiiH bear<l*«* What ha 
thinks, therefore — or rather, what lu^ says — ut>out man like 
Husain b. Mansur, Ibnii'l-Hawaiidi, na^h^hilr b. Uurd, and 
others, while it cannot bo regardtid ns tiiiully significant 
of his rc^al opinions, does at any nito afford tlio enter- 
tainment of a deft exhibition of skafitig over thin ice. It 
is needless to obsc^rvr that the Rtsdln was in no scone 
a private and confidential docuinoiit A)>ii*l-*Alu oft«*ii 
elucidates words and jihrasos which his learned corrospoiident 
must have known as ho knew his A H 0. The reason is 
quite obvious, and in one place Abii^-Ala expressly says 
^p. I^i4) : ** You are fur from requiring such an explanation, 
but 1 fear that this letter may full into the hands of a dull 
youth in his teens, and that the word, being strange to him, 
may form a shackle and bring him to a dead stop.’* An 
audience thus contemptuously anticipated was not likely to 
be favoured with dangerous confessions. 

The citations of verse are numerous and not very accurate. 
In the first part of the RmVa^ as the nature of the subject 
would lead us to expt^ct, these are denvod almost entirely 
from the ancient poets. Generally a lew verses only are 
cited, but occasional longer pieces ehec^uor the narrative. 
As regards the anonymous versc^s, I decided not to attempt 
a systematic pursuit, which must have result^^d in ** much 
cry and little wool,’' aud though 1 have chanced upon some 
in the dictionaries, particularly in the the number 

of missiug authors is still considerable. Where the poet’s 
name was mentioned, I turned to accessible editious or to 
the great anthologies. It seemerl best, in a paper of this 
scope, to print only a small proportion of the verses cited, 
and in making a choice I have preferred, on the principle 
omM ignoium pro magniftco, either anonymous verses or those 
i.a.s.s. ISOO. 48 
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which I was unable to find in the ordinary colleotions. 
Thus I have printed nearly all the verses of 'Adi b. Zaid» 
A'sha Kais, and Humaid b. ^aur, that are cited in the 
RUAla» Probably these extracts are in being elsewhere^ 
but the divans of 'Adi and Humaid are unknown, while 
al-A'sha’s is preserved in a single manuscript in the 
Esourial. 

I have never altered the manuscript reading (save in cases 
of mere carelessness) without noting the alteration. There 
are several places in which 1 suspect, and a few in which 
I feel sure, that the text as it stands cannot be right, but 
I have usually loft it untouched. Scicutilic emendation in 
any given Arabic poem must follow the comparative method 
so admirably illustrated by Ahlwardt in his JQkahf al^ 
Ahmar*% Qnmde^ that is to say, it must be grounded on 
a minute and exact knowledge of Arabic poetry. Possessing 
this knowledge, the critic can emend with a certainty that 
will hardly be attained in Latin or Greek, where he is not 
aided by the combination of precise detail and elaborate 
monotony which distinguishes the bards of the desert; not 
possessing it, he will, if he is wise', respect the written word. 

For the vowel marks I am responsible; they are almost 
wholly absent from this MS. 

The date of the Risdla is fixed at 424 a.h. by the following 
sontenoe, which occurs in a passage denying the possibility 
of prediction (p. 156) : — 

iUI Lit jAgT 

iL* 

Other f^ts support this date. E.g. ShibluT-Daula is 
mentioned (p. 62) in a context which implies that he waa 
governor of Halab at the time when the RUdla was written. 
Now Shiblu’l-Daula became governor in 420 and died in 429. 

Concerning the person to whom the Misdla is addressed, 
Abu’L'Ali gives us little information. His full name in 
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•AM 1>. IfansSr b. Talib al-Ifalabl (p. m), and bit kun^a 
Abu*l-Hnaan (p. 123). Ha bad travelled ia ^Irillf; and 
Egypt, and when Abu1->'AIfi wn»te had recently arrived in 
Aieppn. Notwithetanding hU udvaiuted age it was rumoured 
that ho contemplated marriage,* and Abu'b^^ln, while re* 
calling Khalira aphorism, that attor sixty a man should 
beware of muida,’ fcUoitatea Aleppo on the prospect of 
numbering so rcnowiuKl a mdnJur atn<»ng lier resident 
citizens. Tie had made the pilgrimage* five times, which 
speaks well for hia piety,* but wan evidently a Bohemian 
at heart. Ilia friend warna him that it is time to repent/* 
and compares him to Abii *UtUmun al-Mazini, who was 
blamffl for drinking wine, and retorted, I will give \t 
up when it liecoiiioa the greatest of tny Kins.** On his 
learning Abf/t-^AIa lavishea a wealth of flowery panegyric, 
of which the following passage may HtTve as a specimen 
(p. 190) 

' It not appi^ar n bother thi<f wiih tb<^ Shaikb'K firet ronture in niitriinonj, 
or what Dr Johimon cuIIh tnuntph<»t ho|H» o\4‘r *' No arf^ument 

can h«* drawn from ih< kunya, ut it initj ha^t' tNMtn a f rmijdiiiiontary title. 

* J*r/’ '‘j' p 

* AhuM«*Ala, how«*%fir. Ifiii fall a remark which t% not withont aifpiiScanoo 
eren if it w merely laretioiw fp. 201/ : 

ilw ^ 3 J jit Ji’ 'jj'J 

Jy jai uT* *4* 

JiUJ! 

Lsi ^ b t-X3 J* 
f |idah - J uXi Ja 

* I a. (De San, OkmtmMtk)/, iii, 3S;. Thii miplal i» te 

DMitici'ttdilioii, p. 175. 
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)\ ^^LyLlb v,^ * ^ C^jSl <4->Lb 

lS;i iLpr^jO^, (3^ ^ k..i^ J 

L^i Jyl UJt^ 

a! J j^'i\ Lb^ ^ 

b\i\ aJJ Uilili Jjj>- <*j^j2j jUj c^ 

)|j ^ u.^* 

c^loi <4^yJ^ v:r^ U a 1 Ji^ 

^ j ,^5^^ oUjJl^ jfJJLC Aj^^ 

* ^•‘‘‘’ ITazm’s roaster in logic, and died 

alter 400 a.h., is m«ntit»n«l by Ibn Wmllikiin (Do SlaneV translation, vol. ii, 

^ 208], but tiverr is no roasoii to <tup|H»so that be is tl)e person nioant. In my 
S. Snadbaratiri-Dhuhab ^svo J.K.A.S., 1800, p. 011), under the year 331 a.h., 
1 tiniT: 

laJls3l v:;^ cT*^ 

LUb blLili ^ ^\ Jli 

\23^ jr^^»5 %xi»aaj \J crf=^' 

l^jJu 

ijm» l^ll^ U*i^ 

The phrases in the /fisd/a, however, would *H*eni to imply that *Ali b. Manshr 
was actually a pupil ot the individual in iiuintiun, not merely a student of his 
writings. 

• MS. Jp\ . 

> MS. U . 

‘M8.oJjj.^. 
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Cojrrnm of Rn£un^*L-niicrftAV. Part I. 

(The figufei Tsf^r to oi ib« ) 

Tntrodttction (4-7). 

Doncription of *AlI b. KanAfir’s n>io<lo in Parudiiio (9-12). 

Philological digrf^Hftion auggcated by two >craoa of Namir b. tl* 
Taulab al-*Ukll (13-ir>). 

*Al1 b. Manipur (tho Sbaikb'H) Coiu]»anious in Paradiie. VeriOH 
by A 'alia Kais (1B< 20). 

The Shaikh's int(*mcw with A^alm Kain (21-2.1). 

With Zuhair b. AbT Sulmu and ^Vhld iil-AbniH (21-25). 

With *AdT b. Zuid. Vor8i*s by * \«l! (20 29). 

With Abu Dhu’aib (31-.12). *Adi itnswcrH the Shaikh in *lbAilt 
dialect (32\ 

With Xubighu of the Banu Phiibyun and Nuhiglm of the Band 
Ja‘da (33-37). 

Episode of the geese who became singing -girls (d8-.19). 

Interview with Lubid (40-41). Yerm^s by A^Hhii Kais (41-42| 
45-47). 

Altercation between Nabighfi al-Jn‘dI and A'sliu Kais (40-42). 

The Shaikh’s interview with IfasNAn b. Thubil (50). 

With tho one-eyed men of ^FlO* Shammakh (52). 

‘Amr b. Ahmar (.53-56). Verses by ‘Amr (51). Tamlm 
Ubayy (56). 

Karrative by the Shaikh of his experiences in the Place of 
Judgment (57-65). 

HU interview with R&Tl-Ibil (66). With Humaid b. Thaur. 
Verses by llumaid (66-67). 

The Shaikh holds a §aloH in Paradise (68-77). 

HU conversation with two houris, and his visit to the Tree of 
the HourU (77-78). 

He comes to the Garden of *lfrlU (79). 

His intervUw with AbQ Hadrii^, the Jinnf (79-87). Verses 
oftJie Jinn (82-87). 

He meete QnUi'a (88) and al-Siiansi (89). He ascends to 
a 9pot overlool^g Hell-dro and introduces himself to 
IblU (89). 

HU intenrUw with Bashkir b. Burd (90-91). 

With Imra’u’l-Koit (9^96). 
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With 'Antara (96-98). 

With ^AlVama b. *Abada (98-100). 

With <Amrb. Kulthum (100-101). 

With 9&ri^ b. al-Qilliza (101-102). 

With (102-103). 

With Atts b. IJiajar (103-105). 

With Abu KabTr of Hudliail (105-106). 

With Rakhru*! (^ayy (106). 

With al-AUtal (106-108). 

With Mahaliiil (109-110). 

With al-Miirakki^i al-Akbor (111) and al-MurakkiBh al-As|^r 

( 111 - 112 ). 

With al-^anfaru (112) and Ta’abbnjba Rharran (112-113). 

The Shaikh dots off for Paradise (113). His conversation with 
Adam (113-115). 

The story of the snake and the two brothers (115-117'). 

Literary discussion with another snake (117-118). 

The Shaikh’s adventure with the houris (119-120). 

He comes to the Garden of the llujaz-makors (121). His inter- 
view with llu’ba (121-122). 

He is borne triumphantly on a throne of gold to his pavilion in 
Paradise (122-123). 

On p. 1, besides the autograph of J. Shakeapear (presum- 
ably the w^ell-known Orientalist) and the name of a former 
owner, (?) t-i-yi, we 

read "Treatise on Moral Subjects”— a description that was 
probably drawn at a venture. P. 2 is blank. P. 3 gives 
the title,* under which is written the following enigma in 
verse * ; — 

Jfi-i j j U 

> SmJ.K.A. 8., 1890, p. 671. 

• The metre is iIn haii (Preytsg, Pantellun^ Ser Ar^bmkm V^rthmat, 
p. 441), one of the eommon metres of tho Peraiaa I should not hsve 

nttenmted to disoorer the eolntion of this piuile, whieh would prohabljr bsffle 
say mropenn ingennity, bnt I hsTs come upon a note of my gnndlitliar 
recording the answer suggested by Ahmsd F&ris, nnthor of the /Ms 

JgiiMSp VII. that is the word. Its letters smoant to 116 Dsdnot the 
last three, which make the sum of 16, and there lemauia Le. MoulVII. 
tts Wmtehl lloutsia. 
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The MS. bcginH (p. 4) : 


• *J\ is Jj ;\ 4l» ^ 

I** i r 1.* • 4^ Jjl bt^kj 

Imf^y* Hy* J*ij * ^ ^ 

xidi^ ^ U • *|jbi, J\ ^\j\, * *‘Ae aj» bi-^ 

‘-^ cr* bW.^ 5 b/®^^' vj' ‘■J^**^ 


yiU' J\i 1 j’i LiW 

jbJ f\ \j\ 

tL**. lidiu b/>M ^ b J ^g i i f b. 



JU ■- •— JLJ»U.a}| 

JU U.1 *4J ij 

■■ t* bi 

1 ^ CT^ SbSlJ ^)A>* bi 

JU b_«Ji!t ii jL- * 4»U| Xft}V.**S\i 

^ iliW 


* Ij», " Bigmu to joar owa tribe.” The Bull Zabair b. Jl^I*. • nbAeWM 

of *UU, an ■ao ti aug in xu# IM. 


• MS. . 
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Proceeding in this strain Abu’l-*Ala plays on the double 
meaning of i (a) & kind of serpent, (b) the core of 

the heart ; then, yarying the metaphor, he says (p. 5) : 

f:/}) * * ^ 

* aJjJUI jbXe <1, Cy.tniH 

After mentioning several persons named Aswad or Suwaid, 
and quoting verses by al-Yaolikuri (ITarifh b, al-Hilliza),* 
ImruVl-^is,’ and Suwaid b. al-Sumai‘,* he continues: 
[P. 7] have received your letter, which is ‘a swollen 
sea’^ of wisdom, and confers on those who read it^a future 
reward, for it enjoins submission to the law, and blames such 
as sacrifice the root for the branch. I plunged in the over- 
flowing billows of its elegant diction and admired the setting 
of its brilliant gems. The like of it intercedes and avails 
and brings near to God and exalts. I found that it was 
introduced by a JUagnifivai that could not have 

issued save from one distinguished for eloquence .... 


> Nomo of tho poet's nmtlier, wlio war an Abyssinian slaTe, Sulaka and 
Nadba were the mothers ol Suluik and ^hulat. Ahlwardt (Bmerkungen uber 
Sts Atthihfxi dtr 0 iifH Arabi9chen Gtdwhitf p. 51 seq.) gives a list of thirteen 

•V/J' 

> Jfii<«lis^ 44. 

* Ahlwardt, TAs />rrdfM, ziv, 3. 

* (▼. \S\ 

(»• J^') 

jUaJV u\j 

kJ* 

iJFj*> «»" uAi 

fj£tiS » iiJt ,i Sl^ 

*Xor.,lii,e. 
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And pnrcliniioii^ if Ood pkaiie, on aooonnt of this kndnikm 
there has been planted for yoar honour in Pamdiee a grove* 
whereof every tree comprehonde the whole world from Beat 
to Weat in iU far*-spreadiiig shade .... 

[P. HJ In the shadow of this grovo» which is deaoribed 
as a gift of Allah to 'All b. Maiihiir, rk>served for him until 
the day of Judgment, are boj's of Paradise, sitting and 
standing ; at its foot flow rivers of the water of life ; there 
are jugs of the wine celebrated by 'Alkama/ 

' That heals the aching brow, and in the brain 
Creates no dizzineM or feverish pain/ " 

The mention of jugs recalls to the author a number 

of verses in which this word occurs : among the poets cited 
are Abu*l-IIindT,^ Abu Zubaid,*^ Ibn Ahniar,^ 'Adi b. Zaid* 
al-Ukaishir al-Asadl,^ ly^ b. al-Aratt, and aI**Ajjttj« 
Speaking of 'Adi ho says : " When I was in Baghdad, 
I saw a copyist \j^) inquiring about his poem, 

which begins : ^ 


* Ablwardt, Tht DIvSim, lin, 30. 

• «Abdu*I-Mu*iiiiD b ^AlKlaM-KudduM b miabath b. RibU. Two disticlu srs 

? aot«d. Both are in xzi, 277. The second alone ii in Kumit^ p. 463, 

. 1 3 . 

* A^nlt zl, 24 
* The verse 4||Doted is . 

* a, S4 eqq. Of him Ab&U-*AU * 

Ul • Jli * jJl 






n* ^«na b qooM is >, M, with jjlyj . 

* IMS), p. 220. Aeegrdiag to {Mbba’I. 

Ximmt (Oiito, 1S76 p. «•, toe mM ««m Mcribcd bp S— M al> 

SMps to TabteVl'TaataL Tht MB. fMdt JUJI aad . 
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[P. 10] ( jM m S ^ fci j^} 

He aaaerted tliat Ibn HSjib al-Na^man^ looked for this poem 
in ^AdT's divan, and it was not there. Afterwards I heard 
a man of Astarabad read the poem from the divan of the 
^Ibadite, but it was wanting in tho Library ^ copy.” 

[P. 12] ** There are also rivers of clarified honey, *not 
made by bees that haunt the flowers, nor hid in waxen cells,’ 
but God Almighty said ‘Be,’ and it was. I would fain 
know whether Namir b. al-Taulab al-‘IJkl? was permitted 
to taste this honey. lie would realize that, compared with 
it, the honey of the perishable world resembles colocynth. 
When he described Umm Hisn and the food she enjoyed in 
comfort and security (^1'^ XcjJl ^ AUjj L«^), he mentioned 
white bread with fresh butter clarified 

honey. God have mercy on him now that he is dead, for 
he professed Islam and recited a tradition,^ for which he 
is the sole authority (\j^ and God is 

able to assuage our wounds. Poor Namir said : 

You (may God make your glory perpetual !) are familiar 
with the story told of ^alaf al-Ahmar and his frienda 
eonoeming these verses, to the efiect that he said : ‘ Suppose 
had been substituted for how would the 


^ This is poMibW a miRtake for aUIUjib AbS’l-Hnsain b. 
a tavani ol *lr^, maatioBed in (Briflsb HS. Add. 

9,994, f. S8«). 

* Lb. tb« AcadcnuT of 8&bSr. 


^ A4y’f-*.a<d, p. 94 wq. 


Soo Maigoliontli’t Introdiiotioii to Tk§ LtUm 
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poet have rhjnned it?* A« thejr mada no anmrar, be aaid t 
being •yaonymou mUk/dfadj^'." 

[P. 13] By way of oompleting Uie atory," Ab&VAli 
goes throuj^K the whole alphabet and gives about forty 
variantB, adding in most coses an explanation of the rhyme* 
word. Some of these glosses are heri' transcribed . 

t*»r vJy'5-i Jrt J'-* C>^ 

^iiiiO jj Ul^igSi 

[P. I 4] \jily, j\jl\ U_»>i U \j\ 

^*..1 IJu^ i.** ill C.J 
ijSjj/* * b« Jjtl 

Jj’i\ J ^ 


J^. c>' (•' yj^ 

«4 ^ I. .. • a . .. • 


.M 



I Ajt^nl, n, 134 iqq. 

* 8o th« MS. One natartllj thiok* of «2JLa^ 

s a ..^ y bat ihit ii oat of tho qomtion unlow aXl?^ ^ femiaiM. 

Two dktiohs by nl-Aiwad in thii metre nini rhyme will lx* fonnd in CkrUtkm 
AfhU Fofta^ p. 476. 

« MS. d^l. 

* itii, 78 eqq. 

* Thie line ie appunotly imitated from SeUir (Ami/, p. 108, 1. IT). 01. 
*AilI b. Znid (dtod in Bam4*^uU*AM, p. 219) : 

J-r^ — ?-* 

i^JkdSt 1^ ssJli id*ii UU 
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JU UfjL.il l|ijki ;^l ^l ^l^l ^li 

^ I *l . . ^ l lj(j-i 

*1 -fi * ^ A^a% . !L^jQ 

i^j^\ tiX^J jlidi ^J\ jjSi«»-jJl Jb ijiila.* £jl 

ysUi ^!ii jii £; j;j^jSi^iiJi jUi, 
[P.16] cyUSj/i^^jJli 

•V us*^' 

uT* u' jU" (•' 

' >ri;ijis^l 

0)J, iLiJ Ul 

U^ c:.-^ j 

yT^ JlS vi>^ yrrf w~^ '■^} 

vjU ioi\ Ajj) aiU Jjii yi' jU- jS' 

»Ua» ^3 U^ J W J^" U«t3l ili Jli 

krn^i yt^j i^ '.^^5*' J^[ u>^ jj?Cj 2t^ 

Jl^ll ^ Ji.0j ^\ »l^3l ^ 

fjjjj .klj ^Q. S > ^ lj <—^}! J^ k-iic* j;^ JJli Jli ^U 

JiJjJl U 

^ jj LfJ AJoUi uikjj 

* Sftnlif b. Kadb*. The vaiM ii quoted b; Lane nate . 

* The eene ie eited by Sibewaihi (ed. Deieabouiy), v<d. i, p. 70. He Mcribae 
ttto“aBUi«f ‘Vaha." 
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[P. 17] Alter Ikw digremoOi which, ho onyi, ^ 

^L*!\ ^ ^ , the ouihor rotunui to bio mlogy 

of the celestial honey, qut>tiug llarifh b. Kahida; 

tii 

JL: 

.i. z .iiiL l L-j 

Swimming in it are fish of hMtra that would have niaile 
Ahmad b« Husain ' despiso tho gift referriHl to in his lin^s: 

L|Jj^ ^'jLJb 

^ -« l|Jjt ^ lw« 

“ Methinks I see you/* the author continues, (may God 
perpetuate majesty by preserving your life!) in possession 
of the lofty rank that is duo to veritable repimtaiico, and 
surroundiMl by companions chosen from among the scholars 
of Paradise, such as the man of Tliumula and tho man of 
Daus,* and Vuiius b. Habib al*I)abhi ' and Ibn Mas^uda al« 
Muja^ii,^ dwelling tog4»ther in peu^;<> and amity like thoaa 
of whom it is said ; * We will remove all malice from their 

* Parhspt tbe tamoui Htdf^u'l-Zsiu&a Ahma^] h ai*IlAmiiUal. 

* ilUJ *»t tUwir uf probably tbs oolebntid 

Kbalil b. Abnuul al-Ax<li al-Fttrihbir al-Yiibmiull. He mifrht be called aitber 

(jj!H fjM}^ •• Bi«nw»«'d hj Iba i^atailM) or ijUJ ,*.1 

(tbe Baiia Ibniiiela belonirt^l bk the lieaii Xa*r b. Axd and were eloaaly can* 
aected with the Banb Vabmiub Tbe other may lie Ibn Dnraid, wboas 
genetlof^ m traced by Ibn KJ^liUn to Daue b. 'AdoAn. 

* Bmksimann, i, 99. 

* Said b. Maa^sdn, better known ae nl-Akhfash al-Ansai (Bmksfaniaa. 

i, IW). , 
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bosoms, eto/^ And here is Ahmad b. YahyS,* hia hatred 
[P. 19] of Muhammad b. Yazid’ washed clean away; so 
sincere and perfect has their friendship become that they 
are inseparable by day and by night, like Miilik and ‘Akil, 
the companions of JadhTma; and Abu liishr *Amr b. 
'IJihman Sibawaihi no longer bears in his heart a grudge 
against ^All b. Hamza al-£isa*! and his followers for their 
treatment of him in the assembly of the llarmakitos and 
Abu ^TJbaida is on the best of terms with *AbdG’l-Maiik 
b. Kuraib : ^ nothing can disturb their intimacy .... 
And angels entered at every gate, to give the company 
greeting, and the situation of the Shaikh with his fellows 
(may God strengthen learning by his long life !) was like 
that depicted by the Bakrite 

* Kor., XT, 47-49. f 

* Aba*l-*Abbah Abmtwl b. Yubya Thtt‘lub (Brocknlmann, i, 118), 

* The author oi tbo KUrnd. A |>or4onal iiiiim(»sity exiMti^d botweon him and 
Tha*lab aa cont4*ni|Hirnr\ htadfra ut llu tMro rival nidioola. 

^ Ibu lyiallikttii th(« ht(>r> in hin artiiU* on Bibuuuihi. Cf. Flugel, /H# 
prumnMtuvhtH ik^hulen (Ur Autlnt, p. 44. 

* AUAjtmai. A marginal nuU* iia>s : 

cT* cWJ cTH 

Ui^ JU Js* <— XJ j 

Li t* 

* A*^a $aia. These Unoe are in f'krutuin Armhte Poeit, p. 36S. Varianta ; 

(1) \SJiiJ9, W ^he following eommentsry ia 

written on the margin of my MS. : — 

ju, 

3 /^ cr-* Ja>y' 

iVibCi} C r Jy rt j AyA 



1 . 


m kttZuTv'i^HirvElif. 


J “ t* *>5i *>-#-*> 


* mmt ^ 2* 

cA) 'P^ ‘^W-? jj 

u-aLj il ^j 


^UI^WWmJ kiLiymAt \ ^ ~ ^ 44a 

JJiJi i4li^ 4Ui ^4jj 


6U 


And Abti *Ubaida recounted to thi>m the battloa of tbo 
Arabs and the combats of the cavuliers, and al-Asina*i recited 
the most excellent poetry, and their souls wore stirred to 
frolic, and tliey begun to throw their flagons into the rivors 
of wine, and theso flagons, when they clashed against each 
other, created melodies that might wake the dead. Then 
said the Shaikh : ' Alas for the fall of A*sha Maimun I 
How many a safe-sU^pping camel did ho urge to speed! 
[P. 20] I wish that the Kuraish had not preventod him 
when he turned to the Prophet. Just now the clash of 
these yossels reminded me of his verses in the poem rhymed 
in h : 



c^L^l Jli^ u-y«Sl 

^ (m.^ 1 iJulc Jli *Uj|l 

> Tkk coapivi is dtad is Chrtttym Armhe iWCf, p. 3^4, with \^ij^ 
adssd of 
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J-J \ 6 \ ^L-JI \ 4 * 

\i^p^ ^\J c^\6 4 . 

LfJ U 6. 

JJf 

J-i-iLA 7. 

JLiJr 

l.;JLi^ 8. 

^ti 

Had he professed Jslam^ he might have been of our 
company, reciting to us the poems, in strange metres, which 


>MS. jUj. 

»M8. 

* ** And the wine-bowl c<»nTeyed from bond t4) hand long-used cups of glass 
(i.e. the drinkers filled their cups from it in turn, b]r means of the ^ 
while thoee who drew therefrom mixed their draught (with water).*’ This 
seems to be the sense, if the reading is correct. = *X«!U U^. 

ft" t. / 

But V hajLiaT , l-<- the wine is so powerful that thoee who (and drink) 
it are forced to swear they nerer did what they hare just done. For 
of. al* A*s|ia's Tone cited by Lane under • 
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he oompoeed in tlie abode of aorrov. aud infc^nning ne of 
what befoU him with Haudhi« b. ‘All and *Amir b. al^X^Aut 
and Yazid b. Ifushir and ^tlkaina b. 'Ulatha and 

Salama h. T)hi and others whom ho enlogiacd or 

eatirized.’ ’ 

Now it occurred to the Shaikh to think of what in the 
perishable w^orld is called recreation Ho mounted 

a camel of turquoise and pearl, which ri*Hembled a flash of 
light as it threaded tlio hilhx'ks ot atiihergriSf and ho raised 
his voice and quoted the lines ot the Hiikritc: 

[P.21] ’h 

He heard a Mfif asking, * Do you krif^w who made themo 
verses P' ‘Yea/ be replied, citing Ahu ‘Amr b. nI-‘Alit 
as his auihiirity, * they are by MannHii b. Kiiis b. Jandal, 
the limn of Rabi‘u belonged to Sa'sn‘a 

b. Kuis b. Tha‘laba b. ‘LTkiibu b. 8a‘b b. ‘All b. Bakr b. 
Wu‘il.* ^ *1 am he,^ said tln‘ ittift/) ‘God has forgiven mo/ 

The Shaikh questioned htiu coiieeriiing the manner of his 
escape from Hell -tire, and al-AMia related how ho was 
being dragged away by the infernal jxilire when 

[P. 22] ‘All approached and piilh^d them off, saying to 
him, ‘ What is your passport P ' ‘1 hereupon/ said he, 

* I repeat«Kl sotiie versc^sof uiy {>uc*m in ]>niiseof Mu^mmad,^ 
of which the last is : 

' In till, 8>, to' w caUnl 8aUm« ptiu Fa eh. 

* O tYAkul, 

* The author adds • Jjjt f ; ^ • 

* Thi* f^ealofr; raneti ebjrhti) fruni lust (r»'«'n by De Sary, Chrt$tmaithff 
ii, 479 MS). 

» AgkitiU Till, S5 : Kamtl, 90. Nmi* diitirb# are ciu4. Ab&'l-^SlS ssye ; 
**Al-FazTa is the sole authority t«r m the spum of *eoiiie to Um low 
Uadi/ hut if the vone is mlly by al-A*d}A, ho eaa only kiTt bmI m 
i.m.A.s. 1900* 




ii 



MJlti 

* \ li%^\ «i UjJ^ j\mj\ 


[P. 23] ^And when I spoke this/ continued al-A'8hi» 
addressing ^Ali, * I believed in God and the final reckoning 
and the resurrection ; witness my verses : 


Jlc 



-L4J' ^ 

^ 

4mmfLyy^l (J 4..Xl^ pLC 0 

\j\l}\ 1^1 


‘All told the Prophet, who interceded for me, and I was 
admitted to Paradise on condition that I should drink no 
wine therein, for it is the rule that he who does not repent 
of wine-drinking in the woild oi illusion shall not drink 
it in the next * 

Then the Shaikh let his eye wander over the fields of 
Paradise, and he saw' two lofty pavilions, and said to himself, 
* I will go and ask to w bom they belong.’ So he drew 


the opposite of Al-Asma*! ta* readings (1) ^Lc\ = 1 JX 

; (2^ tie transpoaea and reads «ith £iA4^, jJLll • 

8a*id b Mas*ada read^\^ for j \£,\ , making the Terse ma^rUm '* Cf Lane 
uader^^ . 

' This couplet u iited b} itself m ('luiktiu's ChruUaH Atabu iWts, p 898, 
with the following note 

^U\ J-,« JJ, *»Ufl 

Two more couplets m the same melie aad rhyme will be found p. 8S1. 


I 


SifllUlIf HFI 

Mtr, tna M dM Wit wiilliii^ ^YUi It tht of 

Soluiir b. Abl Salmi tl^HatMiC uA <m tbt otbir, 
*Thit it the pavilion of *Abld b. tl*Abyi|| «1-Aitdl»* tad 
be marvelled thereat* becauM^ theee poets died in the 
Ignorance. He resolved to ask them how they had gained 
lorgivoiiessp and began with Zuhair. And l<>! he waeayotttb 
like Zuhri the Jiiiiiiya, just as if ho had never worn the 
[P. 24^ gannent of dimpitude* or sigh^l from 

woannessp or auid in his poem rhymtd in m ; 

.*<41 lilt 

come,* cried the Shaikh, * are not you the father 
of Ka*b and Hujair? How were }t»u pardonod For you 
lived ill tho Ffitra, when men roaint*d it bout n»straint and 
wrouglit all manner of mischief.' Zuhair answered ; ‘ My 
soul atiliorrod unrigliteousnims, and I found a merciful Lord. 
I btdie\cd in Uo<i Almighty, and 1 h«iw, as in a clreum, a rope 
let down from beaieii, and thoH<» ol the duellers on earth 
who clung t<i It w'ere saved. Now 1 knew this for a divine 
ordinance, so I enjoined my sons on niy deathlied, saying : 
** If there shall arise* one who calls you to wrve God, olx^y 
him.*’ ]fad I livtsd to Muhuintnud's time, I should have 
been the iint of bidievers, and I said in tho 

•'Seek not to hide from God yoi*r secret soul; 

God kooweth ahatsoe’er ye hide m vain, 

Whether *t is laid till Doomsday in a scroll, 

Stored up, or sudden vengi*auce promptly ta’eo.'* * 

The Shaikh asked Zuhair if be was debarred from the 
pleasures of wine,* like A'sba Kais. 'No,* said he, 'it 
[P. 25] was prohibited after niy death, and followers of the 
pre-lalamic prophets might drink it with impunity/ So 

* Ablwsrdt, J %4 lHrin§, sn, 47 AnoUMn’ Tm. on tbs mim topSe (txnt, 2, 
in Ahhrtfdt*f Apfwndix) is quoted 

* n# />irdw», STi, 26, 27. 

* 1, II, 11 iM. am cited u this connsetion. 
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tlie Shaikh invited him to drink and found him a witty 
companion .... On leaving Zuhair he went in 
search of 'Abid b. al-Abras, who had been forgiven on 
account of his verse : ‘ 


JW ur* 

• 

The tale of Zuhair and ^Abld inspired the Shaikh with good 
hope of the salvation of many other poets. He asked for 
£P. 26] *Adi b. Zaid, and learned that his dwelling was 
Close at hand. *0 Abii Sawada/ said he, when ^Adi had 
satisfactorily explained his presence among the elect, ^ won’t 
you recite to me the poem rhymed in sj for it is ope of the 
most original pieces in Arabic poetry ? ’ 8o ^Adl began : 


^^^1 11.. '^ ■■ n il..* 



‘ Jb,— all' 



^ ChrUfutH Arabtf Piteft, p. 607, vliere it w said that accordinf^ to Ibnu*!- 
A'rab! tlio uiithor ot this vchm' \h Yazid h. pahha ul-'JQmknfi. 

* Eij(ht ilisticliH of this pm'w are citfd in (% if/tn/i Arnhte Poeti, p. 470, in 
the i(dlon'in|^ order: 1, 2, 8, 4, 17, 6, 13, 11. They f^ive some important 
variants, which I print lielow, using Oh. for brevity of roloreuce. 

* Ch. jc.£. 

* MS. According to •note in Ch.: ^ lii 

{JHj* J-i^ 

‘ In mmy. 

* MS. J" U Jjl 

' h rnurt. U Jj JUi..ai Udk».|, 

\j!i •3«-' *4^'j W-*'* 



tm BialuTv'XHimrrtAx. 


||| ) » I, A lw« ^*1^ *W 4< 
* J-H*?' uX-d jli a. 

jT a_xL- J X 4-r Jle V* ■- 6. 

' «• 

J*>— a— • fjj wX__i1 8. 

^^<*U1 i1 UJL_Kr* 

,_,-jy-^jL_J J_A Sk-l-* Lj 0 . 


-i'jy 


a_*jl ^y-i *0. 

Jb^l .w cr-* 


* cb. ^ lA*^* 


’ Jm marf. A,^kiS J Aitiij J, . Thil b*yt i$ wuffimi 

in tiM OMfu^n. 

* * — IJJXi J^ • 


* jJ JilJ’ J’ *-#jjJ|,. 

Bm Koiegwtea, Cmrmtm IlitdMuhtarum, p. 168, lift liat, lor lootlior 
<*l Jk 0 ^ in this leiiie. 

* Ch. cjTjjiJf , 

* /"•wf- li auf^' 
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* j li Jj-J n » 


JPT j ^ 

^ (J*^ wl ^ *^1 uf ir-®' 

* 6'^ tj y -* — ^ W 

’itjs J.l__» i_ f . , < ^ .»-■*■? 


il— «■ b 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 


14. 


15. 


> Ch.hu: ti-* i 

*M8. ^\y_h 


• Ch. {mt) j JU Jjj yc^ 

UTS®^ l/*S^ ^*®*’’’ “*’™’ ye'-l^ y 


> Thii Tene ii cited in the §al^h under . For s \J eee below. 
Insteed ol ^ j e merginil note In the giree ^ j , 

• In mmrf. U Ja-il expliiu s 

l^\ md we raid in the naiKin ihet it ^ j\ *** ^ji 

VvT^- 


' VertheeBUMimiof theaiMwlled jlj eee Wiight'i .dnMt OruMur, 
ii, 217* In iiofy. Hejll 



ram astOMtv^h^jsmXa, 

4 >iiii *j ii ii t iiiCi III* 11. 1 ^ Ma 

*jr, 17 . 

* Jej-i-i \ ilf 

•*-j Jy.-!.*:' 18 . 

«U^ C. 4 . 1 a^ 


ILc J*i 19 . 

J— v'— ? 

\—A». 7 ^w« 20 * 

<4 ■ i U^L^f J. ■ ■ ■!&! 

21 . 

w* 7 ^ .J — Li *-j 


‘ A Mirf Aiijl' ^ji\ 

•Ch. uXb^U 
*Cfc. 

* A MMv V'^ cT* 

aJI li^ bi >-yU JW • 

* A M»y A;jk>^ b^ ^ -‘-^' ji iJUj ^juyitMiS 

LujA. {^ H!;^ ' CT* 

*a^f j£JJ ll« j^ * 

* Cf. ‘AlTt TMMi il OrwMH iW*. f - 4M «q. - 

yjt, )^L* Ui^rf 

S^ Ji 5 ^^, •» 4 *»^ •i 
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* Bravo ! ’ exclaimed the Shaikh, * bravo ! Had you been 
stagnant water, you would not have stunk.' A scholar of 
Islam, known as Abu liukr b. Duraid,^ has comj)osed a poem 
in this metre beginning : 



*Lij I,;*.-?-! 

but you, Abii Sawada, rchiiri the merit of priority. I cannot, 
however, commend your vt rae : 

Either you have tvasjed the hamzattH-kaV and aggravated the 
offence by eliding the second altj) or you have lightened” ^ 
the hamxa, making it hfrhM and have then ventured 

to change it into pure a/tf. This, indeed, is a fine pass to 
which you have brought the uormal usage,* though a similar 
instance occurs in the lines : 

[P. 28 ] * ^ 

^ JJ 

If you had said 

Ut yjyjii 

it would, in my opinion, have boon bettor and more accordant 
with analogy.’ 'Adi retorted that he only spoke as he 


' U1 *XJ1 j) u:.AlAf i.e.. it T** 

had eostSastd jow redtatum, I dtould oot have beao dia^eaMd. 


* MSk . I i«ad V (aw fttyUg under 


* ijVnU Ijiff 



Tins RietXijiTr’L-ofinp^ 


068 


board his contemporarios duin^, ' hut y4»u Muslems have 
inrented many things of which w© arc ignorant/ The 
Shaikh was sorry that *Adl did not understand his ohjoction. 
^And now/ said he, *1 am anxious to Obk you about your 
distich quottMl by Slbawailii * ^ 

A* ^ 

JJ , V. > C > 

JW ch 

Ribawaihi’s explanation seems to mu fur - fctcht&d, and 
1 imagine that you did not count nic tin* vurse as ho does/ 
‘Spare me these trifles/ ciicd ‘Adi; ‘in the perisbablo 
world I was a great hunter, uiid ptrljujis you have heart 
my verses : ^ 

^iX— iV—R 1^*^ 1» 

Jx-jl-i JJj ^JS 2. 








<! l« yu tift 5t 

cT^ 

*fiU» 

‘ Slbswaihi (ed. Derenbounr), yoI I, p. 59. 

* I hs?e not been able to find eitbor of the following poems slsewbers, bat 
fonrteen distichs m the metre and rfajrme of the lecond are cited in CkrtMum 
Anhe Fete$^ p. 454 eeq. 

• MS. lA-jii/, ^ •• • 
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7. 

j l^ysj JU\ 'f^\J 

Jl_ar^iU 8. 

9. 

^-jxaJ^ ^^Ji\ J.aA- 
4^>Ji 1 0. 

JlLywt^ 

4»J;1 * 1 1 • 

^ V .4i- gi i: ^ aJL>.^ i_f j>-Jl_i 12. 


* Sec Ahlwardt, Khati{f al~Ahtnmr^» QoMndr^ p. 308. 

* MS. App. iitU*nutttuii (Frc}*tag). 

* Thia exproMiou occura in n verat* ot Ibuu’l.Mu'tazz cited by Ahlwardt, ibid., 
p. 2A6. 

* ■^" •"'y- ^ Jj^^s U )aAi JB* )ai\^ . 

For the construction with accua. instead ol uitb ^ cf. ijaj\ (Lane, 

•ub roa.). 

* *• ">» 9 - ^ »— <iC Ujli U 

* App. ** gathen si»ecd by running.’* Cf. Jauharl’s explanation of : 

i_* a3\^ • 

* ik mary. , but bcre it wem i to Iw s ^ 

» loMaiy. ,_£L 

Bee Ahlwaidt, £2^eir|^e/-.^AsMr’a QcisMlr, p. 210 leq. 
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J 13, 


and my verses : 

* 4^51-Jfe^ j cy«4J’ J}^ j~i}^ ^ -iy^} 

j'y cr* c;* 

* jJIjJ' ti ju^' ys^ ,»ii i| 


j ,J«i\i *•■■ Vi«T Jti 

* jjUiu fi_c aJ, 

‘ j^.UJl J\i V»V' 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 
0 . 

7. 

8 . 


Then 'Adi invited the Shaikh to engage in the chase, but 
the Shaikh answered that he was a man of peace and of Uie 
pen ; if he mounted one of the celestial steeds, who would 


* * ««»- Jls jLu u jiL r, . 


* MS. 

* MS. 



« Inmarf. ^ jXij 1. jUil'j. 


‘ ■■’• c!^ 


\ * bert muft be i«yiionjmouf with 






For tbs 


irregolar uae of for ^^]Lc U other than the hwt of the ieoood 

iiMjiraS Me Freytag, Dar%telUtng der Arabi^ehen Verthuntt, p. 267. 

• as. ^>u\ . = J^y\ ia!« ttd jl^l ^Ul 

ii bar mate, **the lowing wild-bull.*’ 

» MS. cjjJl. 

* Cf. AUwaidt’f note on I— --l l ^j\e , (<s***^> ?• 317 wq. 

•mb. jUjil. 
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secure him against the fate of Halam,^ the husband of 
[P. 30] al-Mutajarrlda,^ when he rode the black horse 
or against what happened to the son of Zuhair/ 
when he fell from the courser I^u’l-Mair and broke his 
neck, and to ^Adl's own son^ ‘Alkama, when he went 
a-hunting on horseback?^ might be dashed upon 
the emerald stones, and fracture an arm or leg, and cut 
a ludicrous figure before the people.* 'Adi smiled, and 
assured the Shaikh that in Paradise such calamities were 
unknown. So they set off, and the Shaikh aimed his spear 
[P. 31] at a wild bull, which, however, he was induced to 
spare because it once had savc^d some believ(Ts in tlie desert. 
Presently they came on a man who was milking in a golden 
pail. Thus was Abil I^iu’aib, the Hudhalite. He « quoted 
to them his lines : 

[P. 32] yj 

Ji'it, * J jllit ^ 


And when the pail was full of milk, God formed a hive of 
jewels, from which Abii lyiu’uib extracted the honey and 
tompc*red his milking and bade his vihitors taste. was 
a draught that, distributed among all the people of Hell, 
would have transported them to Paradise while they sipped ! 

Then the Shaikh said to 'Adi ; * There are two things 
in your poetry that I wish you hud left unsaid. One is : * 

« . 

* Her name is rariouslT related Mawiya or Tlind. Ijtalain was her first 
busband. She afters ardh marned Xu'umu l>. aUMun«]hir. 

* His name waa Salim. The siury u told in Jjfhim, ix, 157. 

* ii, 42. 

* CAnsfutH jiradic iW«, p. 472, with (or 
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j:}*i t— 

ULiJi a, If ks 


and the other : 








*Adi replied in his ‘11 m li clialect *0 tli^^u whose broken 
[P. 33] fortunes have been repairi>(l, th< ItIcHsinjj l)ej»tnwed 
on thee should turn thy luinH from jxM^iry.* ‘ Nay/ said 
he, asked God not to den\ im* in I'anidino the least of 
my eartlily pleasures, and He has i^rantod my prayer.* 

Now he saw* two youths walkin*/ to and fio*** at the gate 
of a pavilion of ptsirl, and he gave them greeting. They 
were the two Niibighas, Nabiglm of the llanfi Hhubyan and 
Niibigha of the Hunu Ja‘da. * You/ said the Shaikh, 
addre^.sing Nahigha al-Ja‘dh ‘are duly re>varded for having 
obM(*rved the ndigion of Abraham, but your case, 0 Abu 
Umama, is iH^yond my coinpreheusion/ * Why,* said the 
I)hubyuni, ‘ 1 [>rofessed belief in God and made pilgrimages 


CT 

author addb ; 




The 


is) • Jjjj b 

t5?' C’i' U ^ 

b b lebL* 

For the ioterchaniro oi ^ and . C cl. Dr. Ku-u, cited in Browne’t Vtrian 
CataUf^Hi^ p. 19. 1 cannot hnd an} mention oi Ijiinth b. Ham', nor do I know 

what battle at Sabat a Tillaj'c mwr Mad a' in; i>» meant : p<»Miblv th* engaf^ement 
in which the I^tarijite leader Mu^taund tell, 42 a h. (Iluiul-Athir, iii, 356 eqq.). 

* MS. ^bjVAL, t^SkS^ if not in the dictioiumes, and m view of the 
words immediately following (;^1 !? Jfj) 

wonid seam to be more natural. 
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to the Ea'ba ia the Igaoraaoe. Have not yon heard my 
verses P — * 

I^ay, by Him in whose House my foot have kept pilgrim's 
troth. 

And by the stones bespattered with sacred blood be my 
oath ! 


As I did not live to the Prophet’s time, I cannot be accused 
of disobedience, and God pardons a great sin for a small 
merit.’ 

[P. 34] ‘O Abii Sawuda,’ cried the Shaikh, ‘and Abu 
Umuiiia and Abu Laila,‘‘ let us carouse together. What 
says our master, the ‘IbiiditeP — 


jl«i 


cL 








Would tliut Abfi HusTr’^ were with us!' The words were 
scarcely uttered ere Abii Ibisir had made their party five. 
. . . . Now when they had feasted and drunk their 

fill, the Shaikh said to Nubi^^ia Dhubyani : ‘O Abu Unuima, 
you are a man of sound judgmeiit and wise, but you did 
not show wisdom iu saying, with reference to Nu*inau b. 
al-Mun^ir:^ 

“ How fresh the Prince averred — “ how sweet her Up ! 
After one kiss, u second, then u third ! 

Oh, such a mouth — 't was never mine to sip — 

Would sluke a raging thirst ” — the Prince averred.' 


* Tht i)ii‘4fN«, V, 37. Abu’l-'Ali read*? aS, v, 38, and xvii, 

21 . 22, are also quoted. 

* Kunya of Nahigt^a al-Ja*di. 

* Alunyii of A*4^a ^aie. 

^ JA« Tii, 22-24, but Abu’]-*Ala omibi the second mifirS* of 22 and 

the ftral inifrd* of 28. 11c reads ^ 
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rejoined : ' Had my oritioa trenU4 iiu» fairly, tbey 
would hare recogniaed that 1 took the grvateat poeiiblo 
precautions. Al-Nu*man was infatuated with this woman, 
and when he ordered me to oolebrnto her in my pootry, 
I reflected and said to myself : *M f I mention her by name, 
the king will be displeased, and if 1 only desorilk' her in 
general terms, my description will be attached to some other 
woman, whereas, if 1 put it in the kind’s moutli, he will 
[P- 35] perceive that 1 have done so ti> prevent people from 
thiukiup that I actually saw what I fh^Acrilie." In tbo 
verseB which follow those you ha\<^ (jiKited the king recounts 
the lady's charms, and the verses lu ginning^ 

are also spoken by the king, ireiif fj tin* proper rc^ading is 
not ordinuiily read, but 

for the former, if it hints at a scandal (1* xJi lycuw 
is outrageous, and, if it refers to ul-Nu^man, is contemptuous 
and wanting in respect.’ * Admirable ! ' exclaimed the 
Shaikh, ‘0 star of the Banii Murra! Verily, the scholars 
among the rdwis liave defamed you by a false reading. 
Would that the two Abu ‘Umars- and al-Maziui’ and 
al-i^ail>unl and Abu ^Ubaida and ‘Abdu’l- Malik and the 
rest were here, that I might ask tht^ii in your presence 
how they read it. I wish you to know that I am not 
a forger or a liar.’ Almost before these words were im- 
pressed on Sabiglia’s ear ^ 

God Almighty had brought thither all the above-mentioned 

' Ihui., ?ii, 80. It u ciKsi tmt incorrwrth 

> obnoiu U> nuppos^* t)uit ^ bas fallen out before the 

J immediately fullowinj^, and that the trni readioj; ui f 

*Amr b. a]-*Ala and Abu *Amr al-Shaib»ni. But a« al-^aibani m mentioned 
just afterwardii, 1 retain tht* manu^ript readjDj' without Bwliog aure of ita 
coirectneM. The two Abu *rman are jierhap^ Abu ^ITmar ai-Jarml and Ab& 
*Umar Muh. al-MuUrria (Flugel, gTamtnat\§eh4n Ikhulm dtr ArtAer^ 
pp. SI and I74j. 

* Abft *U^min Bakr b. Hub- h. *Uthman al-Maaini (Fhigel, p. 88). 
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rdrria, without causing them any trouble or inoonyenience, 
[P. 36] and the Shaikh asked them how they read the 
verse. They answered: ^With fatha^ but the poet has 
absolute authority, like Bilkls* (Kor., xxvii, 33). 

Abu Laila/ said the Shaikh, turning to Nabigha 
al-Ju^di, * recite to us your poem rhymed in in which 
you say : ^ 




[P. 37] ‘I never used sh as a rhyme,' said Nabigha, ^and 
in this poem arc words that 1 now hear for the iirst time, 
such as ^\J^j and and The Shaikh, however, 

was not convinced, and suggested that Niibigha's devotion 
to the Avine and luxurious meats of Paradise had driven all 
his learning out of his head. 

[P. 38] Now a flock of geese alighted in the garden, and 
ranged thomRolvos, as though awaiting a command. ‘What 
is your business here?* asked tho Shaikh. They answered 
(for the birds of Paradise are endowed with speech) : ‘ God 
inspired us to settle in this garden, that we might sing to 
the revellers therein and straightway they became damsels 
in the flower of youth, swaying in their gait, clad in celestial 
broideries, and in their hands were lutes and other in- 
struments of music. The Shaikh was astonished, as he had 
reason to be, and said to ont» of them by way of trial : ‘ Play 
the words of Abii Uniania, who is sitting yonder, in the 
rhythm thakilu* l-mncal 


^ Eight more distichs are quoted. 

^ Not in the diotiouanoN. Aa’ordiufr to Aba*l-*Ala*8 explanation it means 
* patches of herbage * . 

U^J 

* Eosegsrten, Liber Canfilenarum^ i, 138. No doubt musiciSns will find his 
explanation perfect! j Incid and intelligible. He translates {tbid,^ 

i, 33) by ** Molodie im Droiachteltaei in D moll and ** mesure & trois-huit en 
lie mineur.*^ The pasaage which follows in the original text contains a number 
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I. 



w 


i'j ' j 


When shis had done thi« in the most eiichuTitinj^ manner 
imaginable, at the Shaikh a ^he varied the rhythm 

and changed it again and again, mo that ail wen* tilled with 
wonder and delight. While they were thus engaged, 
a youth passed by, and they usUtnl his name. He answeriMl; 
‘ I am LubTd b. Rubra b Malik b Ja'far b. Kilitb/ 
‘Welcome, welcome!* cried the Shaikh, ‘had you said 
“Labid" and stopped, y(»u would have been known.* Tli»‘n 
the Shaikh begged him to recite his Mu^atlaka, but LabM 
answered that he had left poeiis behind him and would 
never return to it, having g(»t Moiijethiug hotter and holier 
in exchange. Undeterred by this rebutf the Shaikh quoted 
Ijabid’s verse : * 

and asked whether he used in the sense of ^ . ‘ No/ 

said ho, ‘ I meant raywdf, just as one says to a man, “ When 
your money goes, somebody will give you money/' meaning 
one’s self, though on the surface the words may apply to 
any person.’ After further discussion tho Shaikh quoted : ’ 

fl • 41j * 

‘Which of the two readings did you intend/ said he, * 


of tochniral tcTniA. aod ia wntten id «U4 )i a »fr<iiu ot <*nthu«ia«ni a« fteemft to ihov 
that Abu*l-'Ala not only hud u ronNuhrihl* kiiowli^hrt* ot uiumc hut wm rery 
auiM*e])tible t4> its inflaonre* l]<*re h<* Houbl nalunillr MMik consfilation for hia 
blindneaa : Uomer, Milt^in, and KOdakO ook'bt fM* cu1J«m 1, if eiamploii want 
ne«dadt to pmre tl^t Iohs of sik'ht m olt a aicompanied by a keenar and mora 
delicate appreciation of the pleasures ut Miund. 

* Nabigjia in l/irdtu, ni, 1. 

3 56. ^ 

3 60. See Lane under . 


j.a.A.a. 1900. 


45 
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from J' or i3 from f ' 'Either is possible/ said Labld. 
Then the Shaikh began a philological disquisition upon , 
maintaining that it arose from in the same way as, 

aocording to lOuiIIl and Sibawaihi, arose from 

Labld listened with impatience, and turning to 
A'l^S Kais exclaimed : ' Praise be to God, 0 Abu Baslr, 
who has forgiven you in spite of your confessing that which 
you wot* of ! ’ ‘ O Abu ‘Akil,' said the Shaikh to Labld, 

' I suppose you mean his verses 





[P. 42] 


Jj ^ (J- 


‘ ^j\ \ L«J*| cy 


and his 


verses : ^ 

JJ. ^ f 

u j yL:^\ \3\ cL'pj 





and others, similar in character, which are ascribed to him. 
Now either he is not guilty, and these passages are merely 
poetical embellishment, or he is guilty and God has pardoned 
him, for He pardons every sin except idolatry ' (Kor., iv, 
116). The Shaikh then quoted an erotic piece by Nabigha 


* MS. , It IB rorrect, it miuit etand for ^ so that 

= “ aive mibi diccbatur, • 0 icortator.* ” Fw with the Jussive see Wright’s 
Orammarf ii, 43. It seems unneceBsary U* write ss \jj , 

* The second couplet is cited in JCamti, ISO. 
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on which he pronoui^xid a loxij^ and eztraTagant 
eulogy. Thia ended, the aoug of the ainpng-girls at Cairo ^ 
[P. 44] and Baghdad camo into hifi mitid, and he Tcmetiibered 
how ihfv used to trill the poem l>y Mukhabbal d-Sa*dI,* 
which is rhymed in tn : 


ji— jy** ^ v4j ^ 


No sooner had he thought of this than thr i^se-maidens 
were chanting it, and sweetly dul th<‘y sing, that every 
syllable produced a joy exceeding all the joys of the world 
from the creation of Adam to the destruction of the lust of 
his children. After the Shaikh had rwiited some more of 
Mu^iabbal’s poetry and moralized then»on, Nahig.hu ul-Ja*di 
said to A'shu Kuis : Abfi Uasir, is this Ihiklh mentioned 

by the Sa'dite she whose name oc^curs in your poem Y — 

[P. 40] 

v/^' ‘f’ 

L Ui 


a< 




‘ You are old, Abu Liilii,* replied A'sha Kais, ‘ and it seems 
to me that you have lost your wiu and are still looking for 


* US. , tu ..,£ which I cHirnot Sn<i w the nanif of a place. I theraiore 

* ni, 40 aqq. Bwdatu'i-Adab, aqq. 

’ Thia distich ia died by Lane under • 
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them. Doa't you know that the women called Rabab are 
innumerable? Do you fancy that this Rabab is she of 
whom the poet speaks P — 

4*^; Ju L, 

JIX QJ. 

L_x^ i^Li 

or she whom Imru’u’l - Kaie mentions P ' Perhaps her 
mother is the Urainul - Rabiib in his verse 
* 0 outcast of the Banil Dubai'a/ * exclaimed Nabigha, ' how 
dure you address me in this fashion, you who died dn infidel 
and have confessed to shameful conduct, me who met the 
Prophet ^ aud recited to him my poem in ^hich I say : 

\j^ c-CJj jJ 

** Whither, O Abu Ijaila ? ** said he. And I answered, 
‘*To Paradise by means of thee, O Apostle of God,” 
and he said, ”God bless you!” (uJ'li <dll ^1) But 

you are puffed up with pride because an ignoramus has 
reckoned you the fourth among the poets.® They lie who 
proclaim you the better mau. I am your superior in genius 

^ Th0 Lirim, lii, 3. 

* YAirf., xlviii, 6. 

s See lie 6acv, Chrentomatht^^ ii, 4S0. 

* i. 189. 

* The reading in the *Jkd is : 

lijk^ UiL 

* Poasibly the reference is to Yunus b. Habib, who is related to hsTe said in 

wunrw to the qnertion ^ : iijjw Jafj J 

1.^1 r 

Tiii, 77). 
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and in oraftmansbip/ and the number uf nir veiiMa waa 
equalled by none of my prodeoenfloni. You umuw'd yonraolf 
by maliciously slandering the noble of your tribe^ and if 
you told the truth, the mon* tthume to you an*! your 
[P. 47] neighbours!^ The womuu of Ilizziiu * a as well 
rid of you: in you she companioned w'lth a one-eyed dog, 
who went round the tents in search of discard^nl l>ones and 
scraped up the mould of sequtsterod gruvee.** ‘Do 
you say this/ cried Abu Basir angrily, ‘when one verse 
of my composition is worth a hundred of your.**, with all 
your prolixity, for the prolix man is liki^ one wlio preaches 
at night. Doubtless there are tribosnuu! of ilabi‘aiu’l- Karan 
among the JurOiiima.'^ You belong to the Banil Ja‘da, and 
what is Ja‘da but the redundance of a dried-up well?* 
You taunt me with my panegyrics on kings, but if you, 
fool that you are, had bc^en able to do the same, you would 
have deserted your family and (hildren. lint you are by 
nature a wxakling and faint-hearted, never walking abroad 
in the dark night nor journeying under the scorching heat 
of noon. You have mentioned my divorcing the woman 
of Hizzan, though, methinks, she parted from me with 

' Cw 

in Rauifatul^Adabt p. 71 (upoken of Tamira b. Abi Mul^bil) : ^ 4)^ 

■ i • Perhaps instfoad of > we should read * , 

* J^nt, Tiii, 83. 

^ IoUm!! 

* Cf. the aajing; 

(Lane, tub roe.). Apparently the senae is: “Nnlliini malnn eat quod non 
nliqaid boni permiaoeat.** 

* ^ iiXAj. 
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Moret ftognuh ; and divoroe is no disgrace to high or low ’ 
'tj jLXj ‘ Peace, 0 vagabond 1 ’ 

( Jsi Nabigha al-Ja‘di, * 1 swear that your 

admission to Paradise is a scandal, albeit things come to 
pass according to the will of God. You deserve to be in 
the lowest division of Hell, where many better than you are 
burning^ .... You disparage the llanu Ja*da, but 
[P. 48] one of their buttles outweighs all the achievements 
of your tribe; and you call me a coward who am braver 
than you and your father, and more apt to endure a journey 
in a dark frosty night, and speedier of foot in the sultry 

midday hours ' jjl 5^^^' ^ 

Now in his wrath Nabigha ul-Ja'dl smote Abu BasTr 
with a golden ewer, but the Shaikh in^rposed. * There 
is no brawling in Paradise/ said he ; * were it not written, 
their heads shall not ache from drinking wine nor shall 
their reason be disturbed” (Kor., Ivi, 19), I should have 
fancied that you, Nitbiglut, were out of your mind. Abu 
Basir has tasted nothing but milk and honey : his mien 
is sober and discreet, and he behaves like a gentleman 
even when ceremony is relaxed a i ^ J). 

Among us he holds the place of Abu Nuwas, who says : ^ 

^ , T\ 

c>l 


* Here Nibi|^ qootee eome rerj coaree renes bj 

* />friN (Cairo, 1860), p. 2Si. The Twiea are not in Xhlwsidt’a edition of 
the WeioUeebr. 



Txn ]uiXx.A!n;*ir«iirFR!if. ^ 

. cT-''-* J'j-* UU-# «j 



J\ ^12\ l-U^ ^44 J 

* l.4i i>Ji j I ^ ^ m\y X ^ 


•In the world of illuAion/ aiiid Nabi^hu al-Ja'di, *niUk- 
dHnking was often the cau^c of mitraj^oous conduct. 
eRpecially in low rascally fellows. The nijiz aaya: 

[P. 49] ^42' 

Upj 

And another poet says ; 

And someone, who was asked when the Banii so-snd*80 
were to bo feared, replied : “ When they have plenty of 
milk"’ (,\jiS \ ' jl). Al-A'sha retorted by a hitter tirade against 

wine, whereupon Nabigha rose in hiph dudgeon as if to 
depart. The Shaikh, wishing to restore his good-humour, 
proposed that he should take one of the goose -maidens 
home with him, but this plan was upset by Ijabid, who 
pointed out that the precedent might be followed, and all 
Paradise would ring with the news thereof, and they would 
be nicknamed “ husbands of tbe pi-ese." 

[P. 50] Now llassan b. Thabit came along, and the 
Shaikh invited him to driuk, quoting hi# lines : 


• MS. Ltijl 
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f * * 

cT* 

‘ Were not you ashamed/ said he, ‘ to introduce a topic like 
this in your eulogy of the Apostle of God P ’ Hassan 

replied : * He was more easy - tempered (lli^ ) than 

ye imagine. Besides, I only speak of wine at second 

hand; I do not say that I ever drank it, and I am not 

[P. 61] guilty on that score.’ Then the Shaikh put some 

grammatical questions, but before he got a reply one ef 

the company said to Hassiin : * How of your cowardice, 

O father of ‘Abdu’l- Rahman P ’ * Is this taunt addressed 

. \ 

to me,’ he cried, ‘ whose tribe is the bravest of the Arabs P 
Six of them resolved to attack the pilgrims J^')i 

and they covenanted with the Prophet to make war upon 
all recalcitrants, and llabPa and Mudar and all the Arabs 
shot at them with the bow of hostility and bore a deadly 
hatred against them. If at times I showed caution, it was 
dictated by prudence, in <»rdcT that I might rally or execute 
a strategic retreat ’ (Kor., viii, 10). 

Then the party broke up after a sitting that had lasted 
the spaoe of many mortal lives. And as the Shaikh was 
strolling through the fields of Paradise, he met five’ men 
mounted on camels. These were the one-eyed men of 
Kais namely, Tamlrn b. Mukbil al-^Ajlanl, 

^Amr b Ahmar al-Uuhill, Tamlm b. Ubayy b. Mukbil, 

^ Ibn niaham, p. 829, 1. 4 ; A'dwt/, 73. After thiB boyt Abu’l-*Ala ioaerta : 

U \j] 

*U^\ JU., 

ThefoorfhudlMtbiTtu U \jl. 

* Six are maiitiuted. 
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Shammakb (Ha^kii b. Dirar of the Jiamk Tha^Iaba b. Sa*d 
b. Dhubyan), Bii'l<Ibil *Ubaid b. abUiuain al*NuiiiairI» 
[P. 52] and 9umaid b. Thaur The Shaikh begged 

Shamniuidi t/O recite hia p<HMna rh) mod ia z and j, oa ho 
wanted information on certaiii }> but ShamnuilQi 

declared that he could not romemb^^r a aiiiglo verao. The 
Shaikh rebuked him, aaying that ihotic poems bad mode 
him famous and wore more profitable to him than hia two 
daughters/ just as Nitbigljn's poem- sl«K>d him in better 
stead than his daughter *Akr>il). (lisgraced him and 
was taken captive/ and was the (^aiiHc of gifts being 
withhold from him. Then tho Shaikh offered to r(M;ite 
Shammakh’s poem in z, which begins:^ 





^ U 1 I* 





UicS’ 


But he found that Shammakh did not understand it, for the 
delights of Paradise hud weaned him from all vanities. 

* I only followed the profession of |K>et,’ said Sharamukb* 

* in hope of getting the loan of a she-camel for riding or 
the present of a scanty measure of grain to feed my family 
in a year of drought/ as the r^'iz says : 


1 The notice in the A^nl throwe no H|rht uroii thU ellnnon. 

* Frobably v in Ablwurdt** The J)ivan» la mraut, which by some was reckoned 
nmonff the llu^ailaket. Others gare thu* honoij’ u> s poem lomiod by oombuing 
two pieces (li in the Divan and isvi in the Ai>pcDdix,. 

* See Nabi^, ed. Derenbourg, pp. 9 and 

* Cited in Jamkaratu tLMk'Ari* I • * Arab^ p. 154, with tnnapoeition of 


and j]j tor • 

* MS. y iji\j V|j J— UJl 

JU For reed The laM woidi 

•eom to be eocrapt. Perhaps Jls ^ 
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' ^ v.5*^^ J-^ 

[P. 53] Now the Shaikh tamed to *Amr b. Ahmar and 
asked him to recite his poem beginning : 

y!i&\ 

tLSI 

* There is a dispute/ he added, ‘about whether it 

means “life'* or whether it is the singular of 

(the flesh between the gums)/ In reply ‘Amr quoted : 

Aili \jb^ 

He excused himself from reciting on the ground that he 
was still dazed by the terrors of Judgment, and expressed 
his surprise that the Shaikh could remember so much. ‘ It 
was always my custom,’ said the Shaikh, ‘at the end of 
my prayers, to implore God that He would allow me to 
retain my scholarship in both worlds, and He has granted 
mo this boon.’ Then the Shaikh repeated these yerses 
by ‘Amr ; 

[P. 64] ^ j-iJ 

^i\ ? ^ J ' tJ— ^ 

^ I.e., you may take it either way. /* Hargha ib a paae on the road to Meoea, 
near al-Juhta, from which the sea St Tiaible. It has two paths, and the trmTsUer 

may nw either to gain his end ’* {SMh under , where Hub Teree la died 
irith 
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061 


^ JLt, aJ 

*A_j A 

A-,^-»^U 'L«JkJ ^ A 


i L 


J ^.«-Jo’ 

w 


' V - 1 ’ ' > •- ^ V*'” ^ 

*S — c)'-’ ' J— 

Oxi- 

' j.j iJilLi-i 4 jL;>-' j-j; 



^\ J, 



(tee b«;l(>« > u not foDod in the dieticniAriee, 

Ci.f however, ac.\\L j\ 'iMt under 4^)- ll io denied Ironi 
Hlce the T#e ti p tmprobu* » ' iDurdinete, eioewive/ 

* Bee below. 


• 1 I 8 .^^ 1 . C». FmiM’* »•« : 
d^-ftV cT^ 
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^Wbat do you mean by J^/ be aaked, 'the singular of 
jLi' or Kail b. 'I/r* of ^AdP^ Arnr thought either 
would do, but the Shaikh inaisted that the mention of the 
Jaradatau was a strong argument in favour of the proper 
name. *1 was astonished/ said be, 'to find in some copies 
of the Aghdni a tune which the Jaradatan are said to have 
sung, viz. 

a^jb\ jLj\ 
iOjZ 

Now the words are modelled on 


Ajt\ ^ 

% 

and, according to a tradition handed down to the singers 
in the age of Harun ul-Ra^Td and later^ were sung by the 
[P. 55] Jaradatan. I do not assert that the lines are 
forged, but the tradition is improbable.^ 'Amr remarked 
that in hie verse by no means involved a reference 

to Kail b. 'Itr, os the ancient Arabs applied the term 
to any singing-girl. A poet says : 

4 ^ 

^\)\ ^ 


He then explained ^Ujbj as referring to the cooking- 
pot 0*^') referring to the lute, 


of which the ornaments are called 

with kasra of the jim w'ould denote clouds, for 





' It seems,’ cried the Shaikh in astonishment, ' that you, 
a pure Arab, whose expressions and verses are cited, 
maintain that is derived from This supports 

the theory, held by the author of the Kitdbn^l-*Ain^ but 


t See Msrgoliouth, Leitm rf AhaU**Ald, p. 106, note 5. 
* Tiii, 2. 
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rojeeted liy tbe school of BaxTit. that the dni ia is 

raperfluoas.' Then Ood iaspinxl Ibn Ahmar, and he said): 

‘ Why should you refute to ruTik yj *nd j under one 
rootP The verb AjJfJ •» formed trom because no 

verb oan have tire radical lettcnt ; from this again is formed 
a noun T^ou are aware that the diminutive of 

[P. 56] 18 and the plural , vet thiB does not prove 

the superfluity of the Mf* *Your hypothcRis/ answerc'd 
the Shaikh, implies that the verb prior to the noun.' 
'Amr demurred to this Btatcanont, and argued the question 
at some length. As the Shaikh iound that little informatif u 
was to be got from him, ho said * 'Which of you is Tamim 
b. Ubayy ? Explain to me your vc-rse : 

j W 

^ 

What did you mean by According to some it is 

the name of a woman, according to others of a sho-camel, 
while some regunl it as equivalent to ^ * 1 did not 
bring with me to Paradise,' said Tamlm, ' an atom of poetry 
or rajaz^ for I had to undergo a severe rec'koiiiiig, und I was 
charged with having fought against *AlI b. Abi Tulib, and 
al-Najashi al-IIarithi^ confronted me mc I escaped from 
the fire, and drugg(*d me several times b\ the forelock.' 

Here begins a long narrative by tbe Shaikh of his 
experiences in the place of Judgment. It may be abridged 
without much loss to the reader. 

' 1 remembered,' said be, * tbe verse (Kor., Ixx, 4), ** Tbe 
angels ascend unto Him, and the Spirit (Qabriel) also, in 
a day whose space is 50,000 years," and the term seemed 

* Also (Wright’s Arahtc Or^mmsr, i, 168). 

* MS. L; jjl . T*" 9«w*. uwJw LjjJl . 

* A Mtiricsl poet lad psrtiiui of *A1L Versos by him tre qnoted ia NSUska's 

p. SO. 
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tedious to roe, for my thirst was terrible and the heat 
intense. Now I am a man quick to tbirst so 

1 considered and perceived ’t was a matter one like me could 
[P. 68] not withstand. The Recording Angul brought me 
my book of good deeds, and lo! my merits were few as 
grassy meadows in a year of drought, albeit repentance at 
the close resembled the lamp of the Christian monk that 
beacons aloft for him who threads his way through a water- 
course.’ The Shaikh goes on to relate how he sought 
favour with Ridwan and another guardian of Paradise, 
called Zufar, by composing laudatory verses in every metre 
capable of being rhymed with their names, but they 
[P. 60] remained inflexible. Then he saw a man crowned 
with an aureole in the midst of a resplendent 'entourage. 
This was Hamza b. *Abdu’l-Mutt.alib and the Moslems slain 
at Ohod. ‘ And I said to myself : “ Poetry is better laid 
out on him than upon the guardians of Paradise, for he 
is a poet, and so are his brothers, and his father, and his 
grandsire. Methinks, there is no security for me between 
him and Ma’add b. *Adnan."’ Accordingly the Shaikh 
composed a poem in the style of the verses by Ka*b b. Malik, 
which begin : ‘ 

h ^9 

[P. 61] TIamza said : ‘ I cannot do what you want, but I will 
send with you a messenger to my nephew ‘Ali, that he may 
speak to the Prophet touching your affair.’ When ‘Ali 
heard the messen gear’s report, he asked the Shaikh, ‘ Where 
is your voucher P ’ — meaning his book of good deeds. 

‘ Now I had observed (ea)"8 the Shaikh) an old man 
known as Abu ‘All al-Farisi,^ who in the transitory world 
used to teach grammar. He was being jostled by a crowd 
attacking him and crying, ** You have insulted us by your 
interpretations.” Espying me, he waved his han^ and 

‘ Ibn p. 631. 

* Flugel,*2>»« prMMma^urA«fi StImUn dtr Arahn, p. 110. 
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I havtoned to hi* aid. Among tUe crowd wat Yaild l>. 
al-Hakani,' who waa •vjing, " Woe to 50a ! you 
cUll nomiuatiTe in iny verso : * 

Moreover, in my verse 

L— i— !Li 

1 —^— > Lis. 

you have asserted that I pronounced the mhn of with 

faiha? whereas 1 pronounced it with tftnnma*' And a rdjiz 
said : “ You have libelled me, for in my verse * 

Li J U 


you vocalize the yd in 4 ^\} . By God, I never did this, nor 
any Arab.’* And there was a multitude of this sort, all 
reviling him for his interpretations. At last I said : 
*’ Gentlemen, surely these are trifles. Do not abuse the old 
man. He may put forward as a pica for your consideration 
[P. 62] his book on the Kor’Sn, entitled al^IInjja. He 
never shed your blood nor temk your property. Pray, leave 
him in peace.” While I was engage<l in addressing them 
and expecting their answer, the scroll, in which mention 
was made of my repentance, slipped from my hand, and 
when I returned to seek for it, I could not find it.’ 

^All, seeing the Shaikh’s consternation and distress, said : 
‘Never mind ! Have you any witness to your repentance?’ 
‘Yes/ said he, ‘I have *Abdu'l-Muii‘im b. ‘Abdu’I-KarIm, 


* YtciA b. al-^akam al-Tbobafi xi, 100 iqq ). 

* zi, 105. 

* ®*ar ^ ^ see * Atnr*w Mu*aUaka, 56, and Ndldeke, Fwf 

... 

* Cited in th* gkiSf aadtr , with for Afij . 
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T0» 

of A.leppo and of its public officials in ffii 

time of Shiblu^-Daula/ Then ^All ordered a hdtff to or] 
out in the place of Judgment : * 0 'Abdu’l-Mun'im (giving 
his full name), have you any knowledge of the repentance 
of ^Ali b. Mansur b. Talib al-Halabi, the scholar P ^ Nom 
answered^ and the Shaikh was seized with fear and trembling. 
Then be cried out a second time, but there was no response, 
and the Shaikh fell prostrate on the ground At 

the third summons, however, a voice answered: *I was 
present at the ropentiince of ‘All b. Mansur, late in his 

life It took place in my bouse, and 

was witnessed by a number of assessors/ Thereupon the 
Shaikh, having come to his senses, stood up and implored 
‘All to admit him to Paradise But ‘^ll turned his back 
on him, saying, ‘ Vonly thou seekest a thing hard, 
impossible’ (\i-^ In his despair the Shaikh 

approached the kin of the Prophet, entreating them to 
demand the intercession of Futima, when she came fortn 
[P, 63] from Paradise, as she does every day, to greet 
her father, who is a spectator of the Judgment So when 
Fatima appeared, they urged his petition, and she handed 
him over to her brother Ihriihim, and since his name was 
found with the seal of repentance in the Di\dnu'l-A‘zam, 
the Prophet interceded for him. 

Now he came to al-Sirat, and Fatima bade one of her 
girls take him across (for by himself he was unable), and 
she advanced, outstripping him as he swayed unsteadily 
to and fro. ‘ 0 damsel,’ said he, ‘ if you desire to save me, 
practise with me the saying of the poet : 

[P. 65] * a— 

‘ What is f ’ eaid she. ‘It means,’ replied the Shaikh, 

‘ that a man throws his arms over the shoulders of another, 
who takes hold of his hands and carries him with his belly 



mi BiaiufiF’L^aniilir. Wt 


on the b*ar»r*« back. Hava jou not board tba linaa 
of al'Ja^jul of Safart.abP * — 

‘ ^ 3 -^} J' tr-*' 


*No/ said she, ‘I neAor hoard of or of al-JahjOl, or 

of Kftfartab/ Then she iKjro him acrons al-^iriit. like a flash 
of lightning, and Fut.ima 'imd : ‘ We giv.* you this girl to 
be your handmaid lu Puradine/ * My sray in the place of 
Judgment,’ said the Shaikh in eoncluHiou, 'lasted only one 
year, and on this account my inernory is uiiini])airod/ 

fP. GfJ] Then, after a brirf parley with Ilii*i’l-Ibil, the 
Shaikh accosted Huniaid b. 'I'haur. M) flumaid,’ said he, 
‘ you have excelled in your verse . - 


UL-J, ^ 



How is your sight now}'’ 'Truly,’ answered he, * I am in 
the western region of Paradise, yet can I lightly glance at 
my friend in the eastern part thereof, though between me 
and him is a thousand years’ journey measured by the sun.’ 
Then the Shaikh praised Humuid’s poem in ddl,* quoting 
these verses : 








ieUi 




— L-s pf^\ ^\£J 

* My iinonuice is ilmoct equal to th» I't . I never heard of 

and cannot get an} informatioD either aliuiit him or about . Kalaiti&b 

ii a village between Qslsb and Ma‘arra 

* Cited in JQmi/, 126. 

* 1 have not fonnd it eleewbere. 


d.a.A.a 1900, 


40 
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have forgotten mims and ddls/ eaid he, ^and my time 
is occupied in sporting with plump houris/ * What ! ’ 
cried the Shaikh, * do you abandon a poem like this, which 
contains the passage : 


iLJLj 



b\^\ ' (i! 

Uc 

[P. 67], and contains uIho the descriptioii that, I suspect, 
al-Kutami appropriated, though, as you were contemporaries, 
his poem may have jirecodcd yours — I mean the lines : 

# ^ c 

LfjjLaj j*Ui 

Uj:^; jJLi ^ 

j^bj ^ 


This description is like that of al-KutamI, where he says : 

J— t fci d-ouLf 

' I.e., we cannot ezebange greetin|r«. j 

cited in De Saej's Chretttomathyf ii, 41o). 

• MS. 

* XX, 119. Four more diatieba are cited. 
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And in the same popm you miy . 

i— il— *'** 

iJU- 5_i J_i JL>- 

l^u 5 \ ^ i, 



[P. 6H] Now it seemed ^ood to lh<' Shaikh that ho 
should hold a Mtfon (ioU), and iinite the pcndn of Islam 
and the >1///iW/W////av, and not only the men mIio stablishod 
the Arabic lanjjua^^e und storecl it in Imm^Uk, but also those 
who hud some small tincture of seholarship. And presently 
he heard the sound of hand-mills ^riiidin^; the wheat of 
Paradise, which is as superior to that mentioned by the 
llurlhulite in his Terse 

Ji^ -Jji 


as the heavens are superior to the c^arfh. So hr contrived 
(and lo! God liud alr€»ady brought his contrivance txi pass) 
that there should be in front of him houris busily working 
[P. 69] the hand-mills. One hand-mill was of gold, one 
of pearl, and others were adorned with jewels, the like of 
which was never seen in the world. As the Shaikh looked 
upon them he praised God and remembered the lines of the 
r4/is • 


* wsiplsined m ^ 

^ (Kosegirten, CarmtM p. 168). 








Then be amiliDgly said to the damsels: ^Orind, turning tbe 
mill from your right (j^) nnd from your left ' (llj). They 
were puzzled by those terms, which the Shaikh explained, 
quoting : 

^■3 u^3 


From the author’s description of the banquet I take the 
following extracts : — 

^ iS$^ jjJJ ijUU ^ Li UU 

viT^ ijUil 

^ 

^L-dJ^ j\fdy *1L^ ^-i-^li 

3^ ^ UJlj H Jyta^ iJS LmS^Jj 


* MS. J^Lcj. 

= The 

author ol the ^ho citei this distich, ascribes it to ** a m^p of the Bane 

Virmis.” Aba*U‘Alitty. J\ *.^>-1 ^1 Ma Ji JUu, 

Uij3jj d^ji* 
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XBI 

Jift-* U*'-*5*' Jr* 4/ijJcUI iA^dnJr . . . , 

[P. 70] JLijJI tj^\ *JlJ' jtj JU tjfSj 

ti S ^yf ]t}li • . . . Ij - ••-i AcLtJ^ 

1^^1X411 j**' *4(li»3^ 

jj;4 *JIJ U!U iL*1L-' '>U LzJ^ j li 

«X |» ; *ii f ^ U •) LX« Ij 

JU^\ Jj\ 

P 

ISk^ cJ>ji»j.tfi[ 4 Jjl!LJ^ 

\yA I \j\j LiJb^ ^ j^y ^ *1 \4n0 

Ju^JI uJL#U i\JJLl^ lu^Xs^ ^ULII ^ 
^ ijLji\ d ^JJ^, ^ wtj-JU llLL’ ^yJ J Jy^ 

.... 4 ] \j^0^mAij ki 

[P. 73] J\ aj^ ^Ai, . . - 

^aAJI^ jki ^ 1/^ *s>a£^ cji.lflli j jUJf i^\ 

ji ji^, jw ail Jj \jj^ fi \ 1 J 5 j 

* I cuDot find^AA ^ mgMiag ia tlw dictionariit. 

* I.C * bvddsd,’ *piit lortb ihoc4t.* 8ee Doij, OnfpUmmi^ tab Yoe. 
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‘ry uA» f-'' ^ 

|3i_<Aji Vi »— I— li^l 

> 

U lJUb 43 JumSIj ^ 

iia^ljtJl j^J ci Lsl^ ^ iiy^ 

u»y^ jysT^ lJ3j ^ ^ Jy^ ^ 

Llt*^ jXs^^ ^J|»l.Ss)l ^Sji»AC 

The banquet was broken up by Abu *lJthman al-MSzini 
and al-Asma*!, who had high words on the subject of the 
original measure of When the guests departed, the 

[P. 77] Shaikh was left alone with two houris. Their 
exceeding beauty amazed him, and he was lavish of his 
compliments, but one of them burst into laughter, saying, 
‘Do you know who I am, O Ibn Mansur? My name in 
the transitory world was llamdun, and I lived at the 
BubuT-*Irak in Aleppo. I worked a hand-mill, and was 
married to a seller of odds and ends (la^), who divorced 
me on account of my ill-smelling breath. Being one of the 


9 This couplet and the three which follow are dted bj Ibn Ijlutaiba (Ndldeke’s 
BtUrig*, p. 46). The MS. siTe»^jT\^\ J*^ for ; j;\ 

tor enfM' (•' 5 *** 'j » 

^9-^1 »<l Bll . 
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ugliest women in Aleppo, T r^uounce^l \\or)(^ly vanities and 
devoted myself to the service of 0<Mi. and got a livelihood 
by spinning. Hence 1 am what you see.* * And 1/ said 
[P. 7H] the other, ‘am Taufik al^Sandi. I was a m^rvant in 
the Academy at Baghdad in tho time of the Kev^'per Abu 
Mansur Muhammad b. ‘AH.^ und 1 Ufk4 to fotcli books for 
the copyists. ' 

After this the Shaikh, wis]..ikg 1o siitisfy his curiosity 
concerning the creation of hourin. uuh led l)y an angel to 
a tree called ‘The Tree ol the ir*»un\,’ which was laflen 
with every sort of fruit. *Tak«‘ out* of thrse fruits,' said 
his guide, 'and break it.' And !<« ! there came forth 
therefrom a maiden with large hlutk eyes win) inforn-ed 
the Shaikh that she hud lookt*'! ti rwarl to this meeting 
four thousand yearn ere tin* hoguuimg of tiio world 

[P. 7U] ^ow the Shaikh w.is fuui to visit the people 
of the Fire, and to iiicreuse lii^ thaiikfulne.ss for the favour 
of God by regarding their state, in accordance with His 
saying (Kor., xxxvii, So he mounted one of the 

horses of Paradise and fur(*d on. And after a space he 
behold cities crowneil with no loverly light, but full of 
catacombs and dark posses, 'i'kis, an angel told him, was 
the garden of the ‘Ifritt who believed in Muhammad and are 
roeniioued in the Suratu'f-Ahhdf uud in the Siiratu*l-Jinn, 
And lo ! there was an old man scouted at the mouth ot 
a cave. Him the Shaikh grinUxl and got a courteous 
answer. have come,' said lie, *sr eking knowledge of 
[P. 80] Paradise and wdiut may perchance exist among you 
of the poetry of the Marids.' ' Surely,' said the greybeard, 
*you have hit upon one acquainted with the bottom of the 
matter, one like the moon of the halo, not like him who 
bums the skin by filling it w'ich hot butter.’ Ask what 
you please.* 

* Ltttei xix («d. MixfoUonUi} » iddreMsd to this posoa. 

, vbkh slso Busoi * s dscnmbtiit mooa.* 
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*What ia your nameP' am KhaiahafBdh,* one of 
the Banu Sha^i^bSn we do not belong to the race of Iblfa, 
but to the Jinn, who inhabited the earth before the children 
of Adam.’ Then the Shaikh said : * Inform me concerning 
the poetry of the Jinn ; a writer known as al-MarzubanI ’ 
haa collected a good deal of it’ 

* All this is untrustworthy nonsense/ rejoined the old man. 
^What do men know about poetry, save as cattle know 
about astronomy and the dimensions of the earth P They 
have only fifteen kinds of metre, and this number is seldom 
exceeded by the poets/ whereas we have thousands that 
[P. 81] your litterateur® never heard of’® . . . . 

Now the Shaikh’s enthusiasm for learning made hips say 
to the old man, ^ Will you dictate to mo some of this poetry P 
In the transitory world I occupied myself^ with amassing 
scholarship, and gained nothing by it except admittance 
to the great. From them, indeed, I gained pigeon’s milk 
in plenty, for 1 was pulling at a she-camel whose dugs were 
tied'’ • . • . What is your kunya^ that I may honour 

you therewith P ’ ‘Abu lludrash,’ said he ; ‘ I have begotten 
of children what God willed.* *0 Abu Hadra^,’ cried 


The reedini^ ii not quite cerhtiii. If I tm right, ie the Perrioii 

ootton-Med. Of. MusUrd-ieed, the name of the fairy in A M%d~ 


mmmmt N%pht*$ 

* I.e. lona of Decrepitude. 

* Oh, 378 or 384 a. a. See Ibn Khallikin (Englwh Tram, by De Slone), 

iii, 67 oeq. 132 seq. He wa» the author of numerouf works on poetry, 

imandiii,on. mtitW j \ m ^\ ^Is^. 

* MS. UjJ«w U jj. 

* . Cl. ^ VI 


* I do not fully nndsrataml the words inunediately following : 

)• Ka'miauM-Arak is a isM aitaatsd 

between Meoea and Ta'H. 
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the Shaikh, * how is it that yf>ii baire white hair, while the 
folk of Paradise enjoy porjietual youth ? * * In the past 

world/ said he, *we received the power of transfomiation, 
and one of us might, as he wi-nhed, U)Oomo a speckled snake 
or a sparrow or a dove, but in tho next world wo are 
deprived of this faculty, while men arc clothed in beautiful 
forms. Hence the saying, ** Man hus the gift of and 
[P. 82] the Jinn that of hanla** I hav(>» sutferod evil from 
men, and they from me.* Ahii IIudraMli then related how 
he struck a young girl witii epilepsy, * and her frionds 
gathered from every quarter an<i Minninoned magicians and 
physicians and lavished their d(^H(*acies, aud left no charm 
untried, and the leeches plied her with racxlioiues, but all 
the time I never budged ( S U'^). And when 

she died I sought out another, and so on like this, until 
God caused me to repent and refrain from sin, and to Him 
1 render praise for ever/ 

Then the old man recited a poem describing his past 
life. The following extracts will show its character : — 

(a) 



^ 2 sU4JLJisJli 
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[P. 83] »o;-JLJ J Jk_ij (« 

I • f t ^ m ^ T 11 

* — ^LuJw 

^ ^rrd**** ur^ ^-4-*^' (J 

* ^ ^^- V» ■ ' H 4i» . \ c ? ci ‘ ^-*j t>^ 

c ^ ^ 


'p (c) 

^^M<ii»»< CT'* 


;U5 i:kij; <_LJ! 


l 5^' 


U» 




Then the Shaikli inquired about the languages of the Jinn, 
and Abil lIudraHh said : 'We are a people of sharp wit 
and intelligcMice, and there is none of us but knows all the 
tongues of men, and we have a speech besides of which 
men are ignorant/ He added that it was he who introduced 
the Korean among the Jinn. ' I journeyed at nightfall in 
a company of the Jinn, Murids of Yaman, and we passed by 
Yathrib in the season of ripe dates, and heard a marvellous 
chanting that showed us the way to righteousness/ So 


* Fur thif use of bu Wrighfs Arabic Grammar, ii, 276. 

* Kor,, Tu, 139. 

s , !-*•« tlod caused me to sleq) the sleep of death. 

* 

jlSi ^ ^ ^ jJSell • The MS. 


reads ^ example ol need ooUectivelj. Poesihlj 

Jj ^ is the eorreet leading. 
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T returned to toy people and told them the ncvra, and eome 
[P . 84] believed eagerly^ the more ao aa they were puniahed 
for eaveadropping by being peltod with blaxiug atara/ 

• O Abu Hadranh/ exclaimed the Shaikh* * inform me 
whether this ''pelting*' with atara oxtHtc<l in the Ignorance* 
for it ia said to have begun with [Hhtm.* * D^^ir me!* aaid 
the old man* ' have not you heard the lines of al-AudiP* *— 

aj 

d JLjyj 

and of Aua b. Hajar? — 

"Pelting,** however, did increase at the time of Muhammad’s 
miaaion.’ Here Ahfi Iludrash repeats a poem of hia own, 

* which runs to aixty-aeven couplets and 
covers three pages of maiiuacript. It begins : 



!T ^ y;— «• * L - - 

Ja-* LjJLj 


* Perhapt al-Afwah al-Audi, who it cited terertl timet bj Tikfii. . _ . 

* Thk title it mitleediag. The poem it a lepliea, eontiilerably eolaifBil, of tlie 
eoe that preeedet it. 
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After denribing how he diabolioallj possessed a girl on the 
eve of her marriage, he continues : 

j a..H i (i 

^ 

[P. 85] * j 

j:,J (i— \y-U\ 

l-ii-j JLjLJ 

** # * # ’** 

L^J ui LW: 

He says of tbo Jinn : 

\»js X .iis- R vi ^ S 

JiJ cC4-J', i-i5l_i 

Sj—i 'tj J, ^ S 

^ *'“ -*— «- ^ -«^ ^Lol !lj 

L ^ -jj | i i jjy— * ' ■ 

)1 aJuT 

> 118 . ^Us0f> ^\k ci. luidjrtncii Iram with the 

th« liu. Of. Loeralisi, i, 266 : ** aom sfihat esasn iiiidiq[at alvai.’' 
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Then, haTing recounted aundiy maliolona and wicked pirnnki^ 
he relates his oooTersion to Islain, and how he took pert in 
the fighting at Badr, Ohod, and other battles where the 
believers were engaged. The final exhortation to repentance 
was like a spur (he says) to a willing steed : 

[P. 87] ‘ Jofi ipjJT 


The Shaikh marvelled at what he heard from this Jinn!, but 
would not stay with him longer, so he farewelled him and 
went on his way. After meeting the lion which devoured 
^TJtba b. Abl Lahab and the wolf which wounded the 
Aslamite^ in the Prophet's time, he came to a tent like 
the hut of a shepherdess Inside 

was a man who lacked the aureole of the people of Paradise, 
and hard by grew a sorry bush with scentless fruit. Ilut.ai’a 
(for it was he) told th(> Shaikh that intercession was made 
for him on account of his sincerity in the verses 

U.UJ il 

[P. 89] J 

* Were you not pardoned/ said the Shaikh, ‘ for the 
lines? — 

^ ur* 

‘ 'u\j 4LT i 

■ The proTerb is (or iJSJ CS-jlf (^«yt*S# 

Anttm Froverhta, ii, 309). 

s I cumot explsin this allusion. 

M, p. 85, where it is ssid that Qatai^a in Us 
coupM serenl tiaiea onta he happeasd te catch sight 


* Cited in Ran^tiuU-^ 
pendexi^ repeated the fin 
of hie own tiee in a pond. 
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said he, Hhe idea had been expressed by righteous 
men before me, and I did not practise what I preached/ 
Then the Shaikh asked for Zibrikan b. fiadr,^ and Hutai’a 
aaid : ^ He is a chieftain in this world as in the last ; he 
profited by my satire when others failed to profit by my 
praise.’ 

Leaving him, the Shaikh passed on, and as he 
approached the place which commands a view of Hell-fire 

he saw al-Khansa of Kuluim, who said: 

* I wished to behold Sakhr, so 1 clambered up and saw him 
like a lofty peak with fire blazing on its summit. And 
ho said to me, “Your words have come true,” meaning my 
verse — ♦ 

‘jUj d 

Then the Shaikh uscended and introduced himself to Iblls, 
who was suffering horrible tortures. ‘My profession,’ said 
he, * was tliat of u scholar.’ * A bad profession,’ rejoined 
Iblle ; * though it may afford a bare livelihood, it brings 
no comfort to one's funiily, and surely it makes the feet 
stumble. How many like thee hath it destroyed ! But 
[P. 90] whttt of Bash'shar b. Burd P He has a peculiar 
claim upon me, for he used to pay me compliments, as no 
other pool ever did, and he says : 

jU\ 

. . , . And lo ! he met Bashshar b. Burd, whose sight 

had been restored to him that he might see his tortures, 

' HoUi^a's patron, whom he quarrelled with and latirixed. Zibrikan appealed 
to *l>Biar, and the poet was thrown into prieon. 
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aiid ‘O Abu Mn'idh.' critnl tUn filiaikb, 'your pouiry wm 
M ezoelloQt fu your belief waa vile. I uiied to repeut Mmie 
of your verses, aud felt pity for you, hoping; that you 
might be urortaken by peoiteucu, •'.t' your verses— 






and j'our vorst's — 

[P. 91 ] «L:^T «'Ls_-i LJ’j 

‘ vl i' ^ V 

In tin’s poem you employ as a rhyme* Now if you 
meant the plural of aXll, you have done wrong, for 
never makes this plural. Aud ii you made the b of 
9dkinf 3’^ou have erred. You must not adduce irregular 
examples, such as are found in the verse of al-Akhtal* — 

w i.lsj 

Jui 


and in the verse — 
' £ 


ijLstf ^ os ■lii^w 






UjT i 






^ Fire more distichn sre quot<}d. The piem to which thej beloofp » is 
ill. 37 aetj 

* It u not 80 UM^ in the Tenet cited in 

’ J^ivdn, ed. Salboni, p. 137, where the mee ii (fives is thit form : 

y ^ 

j\jy sX-i I— ao 

The reeding! end or (wU-^ 

imfAsSj ) sra mentioned «d loe. 
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At for Jamil’* Tone ’ — 

p ^ 

they are wrong who read meaning 5^. The correct 
rendering ie i.6. ‘‘a black crow having no speck of 
white.” is synonymous with which is an 

• epithet applied to the crow on account of the shortness 
of its leg-tendon.’ The poet says : 

[P. 92] Then the Shaikh mot Imru'u'l-Kais, whom he 
questioned concerning the grammar and metre of some of 
his verses/ and ‘Antara the ‘Absite. ‘What ails youP^ 
asked the Shaikh, observing ‘Autura’s astonishment at 
hearing so much poetry. ‘ One would think you had 
never said : 

U juu 


* Not in JghSHif vii, 77 «qq. 

* MS. ,.U , hut a lati’r haml has drawn a line through the Aamsa. 

I do not remember an instanee of LIJ applied to a bird ; this, howerer, gives 
the meaning required. Cf. J^l>- = hopping or hobbling, as though shackled 
(Lane, s.r.). The crow {Auntwt rormx) cannot be described as 

One might suggest, on palaeographical grounds, \ • I don't know 

what the omithologUts say. 

* Cf . the tradition cited in Damir! (article ^ 

* Ahlwardt, TK$ Diwm, zlviii, 8, 24, 39, 73 ; lii, 14, 16 ; xx, 58. 

* JUrN*«f5iAo, 37 aqq. The commentators explain m 

(«) dinar, (5) bowl. Abu'l-'Ala suggests that it refers to the *1 l.o., the 

poet says, like HaSx, that he has pawned hie embroidered doik in order to 
pnrchaae wine. 
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When I reeall your line 

' jt„,A 

I say to myself, ‘^This was spoken when tKo sum of «*xisfiiifi|' 
poetry mos small and retatiiM in the memory, wherc^us now 
there are more lizards tlnnj Ijiititers and all the world ss 
wise instead of i^i^noraut **•* Had \oii hoanl all the poetry 
that hus iHHm written smee the sMidkiig of Muhammad, you 
would rebuke yourselF for thin Htatemenf uiid would rtH^ofpiizo 
that the truth of the matter is dcH.‘lnrHl by liahib b. Aus:* 

[P. 97 J U Ji ^ 

• J 

'j' 

* Who is this Habib?' asked ‘Antara. ‘A poet of Islam,* 
said the Khaikh, and recited some nnire of his poetry. * The 
ideas/ said 'Antura, ‘are genuinely Arabic, but be has taken 
the details from me, though plagiarism is nut approved by 
some people.'^ ‘It is just the borrow'ed part that is 
criticized/ retorted the Shaikh with a smile of triumph. 
‘Borrowing is frequent in the ancient poetry; not, however, 
such wholesale borrowing as Habib wan guilty of' ... . 
Now ho saw ‘Alkama b. ‘Abuda and exclaimed : * How 

> Mu*allaka, \. 

* 4— jAal\ .Xi^ . 

1 i , ■« ^ to be intranfitne berf? « hie Mmeo and disemnaeBt, ie 

s connouaeur (lo and $ayte in I^atin). 

* The author of the Hamdm. Tluwf v« rwe are found in the Bnt Mu. MS. 

Add. 7,638, f. 1S6, with tor ^ tn the firit bert and for 

. ILJwL»- 4 i;y U I** vipkmfd by an interlinear note te ^j\ 

(m S i L t li, JJ . 

* 1 iJ tjaii U', 

^Li to , It appear* ffom the notice of Abh Tamaasu ta tlw 

.djilai that hs gave mat offenee to Di^bil b. *Ali by hia habit of * 00 BVifUig‘ 
or adapting tho poeSry of othera. 


3.a.a.SL 1900. 


47 
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your plight griayes me I 7^" 

two strings of pearl ^ ayail you P ’ — ^meaning his poems 
rhymed in i’ and m.* *And what is the signification of 
in your verse P^ — 

[P. 99] gMfj U 

LfJ Saar 

Has it the traditional sense or does it mean 

<*a tomb^’P’ ‘Surely/ said ‘Alkama, ‘you are seeking 
smiles from one who is sad, and are wishing to double up 
the dates when they are dry.^ Mind your business, 0 saved 
one I * The Shaikh said : ‘ If sincere verses containing no 
praise of God could intercede for any, your verses describing 
women ^ would have interceded for you. And I am anxious 
to know what you mean by ^ variously 

explained as=: i.e. oy», by substitution of icdw for one 

of the mim; as the waw being damme! d 

by poetic license; and as that which is made to circulate 
(\^ among the drinkers. And what does signify 
in your phrase JUjJ\ Some connect it with 

[V. 100] ^ others with in the 

sense of froth or fiosh or soft hair.’ 

'Alkama gave no heed to the Shaikh’s questions, so he 
passed on to ‘Amr b. Kulthum and said : ‘ I wish that you 
had not committed sindd in your verse ’ {Mu^allaka^ 78). 


Aoeording to l^aminfid tl-R&wiyi theie poenif wsra 
OsUed (Ablwardt, SmerkHM§en uber due AeihiKnt itr MUm 

p. 67), but Ab4*l - *Al& muft hiTo known tbsm if 


^ li in Diodiiw. 
« sUi, iM. 

♦ ii, 7, iW. 


• 7V1>Mm,U.8-10. 
' m, Vi, iM. 

* xiU. Al, iM. 
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* Verily,’ he wuwered, ‘brothonn »• Uhtm or fear, oad 
among thorn io tho huno or tho oiMKoyod, yet they ora 
not turned on tbio aeoount‘ Huv, thm, when thev ronoh 
a handled in nunberi” After the tihoikh hod tnfornted 
’Amr of the controreniee oatuod by i-s"^ {JUu'ai^kti, 2) 
and 'UmA 'ij {Mu*allaka, 20),* he iw« Iljinth ul-Ya»hknrI 
(Hirith b. al'Hilliza) and aaid to him . * Trulr, you have 
made the rdwit weary of explaining }our veiee (Mu*alla^ 
18) * . . . . And you have aaid excellently * 

* Abft Tammam made a similar ext is> f »r a bad vtrae xv lOOi 

* Abik*U*Alii deiends tbe readtu|i* x IUa on two f(r«»uadi (a) it ti 

governed by S or S undorstotHl as out sats inLe ^ ^ 

, meaniu;r that flutim s gtmn sit\ h t o well known U> rN|Uini 
mention, (ft) fUa^ 3^ is likt JL’aH 4-juJ\ lU-» 

iiiyi ijji 

* Tbe Shaikh accuscH lluntb <d committing in this vt rst the fault known aa 

\kvfa • on what grounds it is ditfit ult to st t lit also cites llanth b \t rnt 

\i^ Le ^ 

remarking that the poet has conibint^d the boialization of tbi *AiM with elision 
of the i/df which is rare and bad In ( hn$ttan Atabu IwU p 417 the 
reading u 

U (*ic) ^ 

which la explaiiUNl, on the authuritv of Aim Uilal al tskari ^ 

iJeAalf JlLJo cS cT* •->' tm-^' ^ 

(**irhete ignorance is bliss, *tis folly to l>e wiw Another lanant gtvea 

U, Apparently the Shaikh tokos VieX » ll-i, whereas, 
of come, it IS ^ the Energetic form of the Im|>erati%e, whuh is the 

raadmg in A^nt, ix, 181 He ctimpares tbt lerst 

c»^ I*' {Sf^ 

nalotog tlie ohsarratum that should bo wnttes , h e cana t 

the sJAw u voenlised the ebded Min retoms 

* Ckntitm Armkc Ihsto, p 418. 


wlm 
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[P.102] 

In the time of the Ignorance they need to tether 
the dead man’s camel beside his grave, maintaining that 
on the day of Judgment he would find her raised for him 
and would mount her. May her shoulder be too weak to 
bear bis weight ! But alas! men come to Judgment naked, 
barefooiedi without provision. This is the same cast-off 
camel that is mentioned in your verse * (Mu*a/iaka, 14). 

Then the Shaikh departed to converse with Tarafa, and 
quoted his verse (Mu^allaka, 47), which, said he, is attributed 
by some to *AdI b. Zaid, though it is more in your stylo 
ybj). 'And the grammarians are at sixes and 
sevens about your verse {Mu'aUaka, 66)< which, however, is 
not more anomalous than the verse ^ — 

[P. 108] S' X, 

But you have done an extraordinary thing in the verses — 

jiri 

> jnMif. 221. 

* Thif couplrt iii diacuMed by Lane endar . Ahlwaidt (TV DMm, 

(w) 

* M8. or tor wUch s marpnal isvte gi?at Aa 

ttamotiical wiaat of tbo Meosd inifrd* U wriUen on the margni : \|j j 
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m tnZLiToVtfwalv. 

thoogh this u in kwping witb tlu) Arabhi idiom 
c.y3i uJClliM vaJ^Lt). The metre it thet of the poem of 
If aimkkieh > — 

^vJULj i4*- jsp 


end of al-A*i^i’8 line — 


end he aaid : 

fJLJ» IjJUf JT ^ 

Now tbii is a departure from the system of al-KhalA . . • / 
And the Shaikh turned hia head in expectation and saw 
Aus b. Hajar, and, * 0 Aus/ said he, * your companions are 
dumb to the questioner, but 1 hope to receive an answer 
from you. I never cease to admire your poem in /, where 
you mention the jurja (leathern bag), for after a description 
of the bow you say : 

[p. 104] j 

*' JlAit jy!^\ y;-. ^*>1, 


I Writan so vmodj sfrw Uiat thm yrwttB **bsv« do proper ourtn ** Bm 
Vrsftig, JhraMlmmg dtr ArahmAm p. 261 , NoUeke'i 

p. IS. Tkis espliAM the eUiwoo to AbS'J-^AIre lAtUr§ Ud Mir^liooth), 
p. S4 : ** Aad we hofo olieenred tint ouuij of thoee who write veisr Moofduw 
to role hoTS tnod the notre of d- Jf vehlMeli, eoppoeiBs the! people'e tesUo sro 
aot owoee to lo^ expenmnite to these doye.** The rather ie ol-MoiiUM 
ol-Akhor tdphiof, v, 189 eqq.). 

IhsveootfooodtUbTmieliewhen. 
s Bos FMbir's oqdooslioa el thie teioe ia ZOMG., rol. ills, p. 112 . 
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* Ob/ «zolaimed Am, * would that I bad been Darim/ of 
whom the proverb ipeaka t Overpowered by thirst, 1 bdiold 
the semblance of a river before my eyes, but when I draw 
a draught therefrom, I find it burning fire. Worse men than 
I have entered Paradise. Meroy is a windfall, like wealth 
in the transitory world.’ * I only wanted,’ said the Shaikh, 
’to get these words from you, that I might deliver them 
to the people of Paradise, saying, “Aus told me,” and 
“ Abu Shuraih informed me.” * . Then after 

discussing the verse — 

[P. 106] 

*4^ W 

the Shaikh continued : * I dislike your line — 

» jLkiAji ^ 

for Jlhi does not occur except in words that have a doubled 
radical, though one says 

Now he saw iu the Fire a maa whose features he could 
not distinguish* and, *0 miserable wretch/ he cried, ‘who 
are youP’ He answered: *I am Abu Kabir^ of Hudhail* 
*Amir b. al-Hulais/ * Indeed,* said the Shaikh, *you are 
one of the chiefs of Hudhail, but I do not commend you 
for saying in one poem : 

then in another : 
and in a third : 

cT^ 

* Armktm /VmwIm. U, 817). ^ 

* MS. Li^\ . 8m SSbsvsiltt (tl DsnabM^* voL ^ p. Ul ; 
Fiachw in ZDMG., toI. slii, p. 108 

* 8BWA., voL emi, p. rr of Qsj«r*t Bs>—*pb. 
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TU$ ia a pcoal of tiie povertv of joar gouina. Wlijr 4i4l 
jon neaer diow variotjr in eonnoneiag a poaoiP* Al-^ 
Aaiaaf aaoribaa to you only Uicna thraa (fafidaat tiuwgh 
it ia relatud thmt he credita yoo with the poem ihyaMd in r, 
which begina: 

cT* {r*^ ur* 

Tot how fine are your vereea :* 

[P. 106 ] *j 

*' 

iLfe **r^J 

cjLU. 1 I\ *e* 

. . . . < What of ^khra’l-OhayyF’ aaked the Shaikh. 

[And lo! there was close at band, and the Shaikh 

said :] * How fares your Dahma, who though she waa young 
and delicate had no part or lot in your plighted troth, hot 
her love inspired you with dreadF* lienee you say:* 


<« • 

* ^ Ifi. 

* Kst is tbs MrtioB of tbs Hsdtalits fatm tbst bss bsis ps bl isbs i bf 
XoHgarlcB aad WttUluuiiMu 

*MA iiiU. 


* Ihstntte: 

‘ ^ ) kii^X*ai> vs.Jjif L.^ J y ^ e ** 

Si lt ifcli <3^ si tmS^^ Ij (lU* Ui C ^I) 


• Twnwlm. f[i Tiin JTsrfHiBtsnss, f. IX 
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And what ia become of jour TalldP^ Your thoughts are 
direrted from him by the doom that you shall abide iu 
Hell for eyer, and it behores you to forget him^ even as 
a wild animal heeds not the bleeding of its leg-tendon ^ / 

Now he saw a man writhing in anguish/ and asked his 
name. It was al-A hht aL the Taghlibite. * This/ he cried, 

* ie the end of your poetry in praise of wine. How the lords 
were thrilled by your verses : * 

s 

[P. 107] Said the Taghlibite : * I drew the spear-shaft 
along and faced the tiiail-clad warrior/ and when I parted 
from the woeful world I hoped that my devout soul would 
bo summoned to bliss, but Fate ruled otherwise.' ^You 
made two mistakes/ answered the Shaikh : * in rejecting 
Islam and in embracing a life of pleasure under the wing 
of Yazid b. Mu'awiya. You preferred the transitory to the 
eternal. How, then, can you escape punishment P ’ 
jbjb «— /I) Al-AI^tal heaved a great sigh that astonished 
the Zabaniya, and exclaimed : * Oh for the days of Yazid, 
when I inhaled the perfume of ambergris and mint, and 
jested with him as a friend, and he suffered roe with the> 
sufferance of the noble ! How many an embroidered robe 
did he giTe me to deck myself withal, and proudly I trailed 

> Son sf Qakbr (iM., p. 36 eqq.). 

• MB. • 

* Z)Mi, sd. BsUyuil, p. 8. Tso mofe distkhs sis cited. 
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iti •kirt At Btorn Hul oTei M«Uiiak» I «m agtio tha 
nBgiBg>girk lifting op their vokee befure him -end aiaginf 
to him hie own ?enee : 

' UlMf xLi 

And one day when I waa drunk and oonfiued {pX»)t 
leaid:* ^ 

uX? j 

He did not Touchaafe me a emile, but quivered in hie 
pasaion like the sword -blado/ * Hence your banishment 
from bliss * ^ ^), said the Shaikh. * Did not 

[P. 108] you know that the man was a recalcitrant and 
a climber of the mountains of sin P What did you learn 
of bis religion P Was he a Dnitarian, or did you find him 
associating others with God 'He 

used to admire these verses,* * said al*Alclj(.al : 

I This dMA sad two othrn ■» ia JOmmi, 211. ▲bSM.*AU diss s fosrth, 
Tis. : 

UJs Jui 

« ZNMA, .1 adhani, p. MS. ]f b MdttMl ia th. MS. 

* FtMB lha ShaOkh’k aait naavk it b plaia that al'Akhtal b qaatie, Ut a«a 
hstthof sisM*, Ithisk, isSslhssa’soditioaoCtlwiadbi. 
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A— jiLLi 1 

Li^IiM a giUmH it I 

‘-^** xj‘-e^-*^ iyV*> 

UL-i 

hi L^ Uf 

y^yul^ Si-.- 

<!:** ^ hilirf. ii 

Li,LJ ^Juj^ j liJij 

^ Be aoouned ! ' cried the Shaikh. * The poets of Paradise 
and Hell have forgotten their panegyric and love-poetry. 
Ton alone cleave to inddelity and mischief/ 

Now the Shaikh, after a brief passage of arms with 
[P, 109] Iblfs, wearied of talking to the people of Hell, 
and departed towards his lofty pavilion/but when he had 
gone a mile or two, it occurred to him that he had not 
adced for Muhalhil and the Murakkishan, and that he had 
neglected al*l^anfara and Ta*abba.ta Sharran. So he re* 
traced his steps, and found Muhalhil, and having questioned 
him about the derivation of his name, * Al-AsmaT,’ he said, 
* rejects the verse ascribed to you :* 

* MB. l^Lo^ • I etanoi expitia tbs sUiuioa. 

* Of . tbs VHSS f sl-Matslsmmis : 

5^l_i ULi ’ 

ciAsd ia OSMWtaa S41, llw fsUowiaf sets 
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Mierting that it is modenip though AbQ Zaid cites it end 
defeids it as genuine.* *What is al-At^maTs ground of 
objection P* *He affirms tlmt and jy' are not used 
in the sense of ** threaten/* or with reference to douds.* 

* A false criticism/ cried Miihalhil ; * this verse was spoken 
by one who hud a sound knowledge of idiom, either me or 
another. Hold fast to it and turn your hack on foolish 
sayings.* Then the Shaikh approached al-MurakUsh al* 
fP. Ill] Akbar, and said: *Ood give you ease, O injured 
youth ! In the past world I alw'uys grieved for what befell 
you at the hands of the Ghufalite/ of the BanO Qhofaila 
b. I^it. — ^be he accursed 1 Some Moslems depreciate your 
poem in m/ which in my opinion is a jeweL A certain 
scholar used to consider it and the poem in m* composed 
by al-Murakkish al-Asghar inferior the Mufsd^ite 
poems, but his judgment is unreasonable. These verses 
are sometimes attributed to you : ^ 

** 1 chose for Hind a piece of arak*wood ; 

Alaa I but who shall give it into her band P 
O my friends, take that path (Ood send you good I), 
Tho’ far it lead you from your own dear lanA 
Tell her : * We come not erring and astray. 

But only to salute thee left our way.* ** 

1 do not, however, find them in your dlvim* • • • • 


JU, Jj{\ Jlii J, i Agjf Jji JU 

U»jj^ 

jpu J Ui Vs VA 


a to r, 1S9 sqs., el-MmUMl lewd Ik 

of •All b. Milikp wbo nvt bw u man‘ 

Gbtlililo raurnuUi tiM 


1 . 


narriago to a swa el Msiid. 
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Having oonTened a little witli al-lfurakkiah al-Aighar 
and al«Shanfara. the Shaikh soooated Ta'abbaj^a Shanan. 

* la there any truth/ he aaked, ‘ in the atory of your 
tnarriage with the ghouls f ' and he quoted the verses : 

jJlLj ^ 

isl^X£ lii 

7 t 2 ^ ij 

t r 1 1 

bUlrj 

c ^ 

^ »»ag A114) 

[P. 113] ^ I infer that yon are the author of these yerses 
from your use of as the masdar of i.e. ate 

oolocynth-seed. The form is like Terse — 

\ 1 S o\;^\ 

Wj u-^rp 

It is regular, though rare in poetry. Abu Zubaid says : 

•*1/^ 

‘ \S\j^ 

Ta*abbeij;a Sharran made no rqdy except * AH men are 
liars,* and as the Shaikh peroeiv^ that little was to be 
gleaned among the people of Hell, he left them in eternal 
woe and set off for his abode in Pandise. On the sray 
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Ha flMt Adam, and fall into a diaeoaifani of aoaaa airaia>* 
tibe aathofiliip of irhioh Adam mbamoatly dmiladt and* 
[P. 116] advaneinf further, ha came to a deleetabla gaidan 
where eimkoa were gambolling and balatioiog themMlraa 
in the water. Hi> marrelled that suakea should exist ia 
Pandiw, but God Almighty inspired one of them with 
knowledge of what was passing thnuigh Ins mind, and it 
said : ' Did you never hour of Diiutu'l-KafS, who paid her 
friend in his own coin?'* 

[P. 117] After listening to her tale, the Shaikh 
conversed with another snake who hod lived in the house 
of Uasan al-llasri and learned tlie whole Kor'an firom bis 
dictation. He asked her whether the tradition waa oorrect 
that Hasan used to n-od (l^or., n, 96). The 

snake answered : ‘ I heard him pronouncing it thus, and 
imitated him, but on his death I betook myself to the 
house of AbQ 'Amr b. al-‘AIS, and conceived an aversion 
to Hasan's reading of and Jeqc'l. When Abii 'Amr 
died, I went to Eufa and dwelt with Hamza b. Habib, 
and from him I heard several readings* abominated by 
Arabic scholars. .... This is to lock the door of Arabic 
idiom Farkun ia not subject to 


^j’l\ ^ 

^ i„ E awif <1 Hasa!^^ 

JyUm!) 

•ad the ftfit two diftichs of tbo poem etfeed hj Ifm^Odle 
fol. i, p. M. 

* Hm followi the story of the taake oad the two brothon (Frayttf, ^^rwlnM 

J P nmrkmt 116). Tbo dictiOD it lorgoly drawn from Nibi^’t poon (21# 
IMWo IT), part of which it qoolod. '^Utr ia tho ro«h* 

(iM, L 7). 

* Ham ttn 
(ant, 41). 
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poetioal Uoeoae. DoubilMs poetry affords examples like 
[P. 118] these. .... As for the lines of the nffia— - 




this is an extraordinary case. The original form was 
whioh is metrically correct. Those who cite the 
verse maintain that the author wished to make the ending 
c? ^ correspond exactly witli Jj . So in the verse 
of the Hudhalite ' — 


t) xl\ 




the grammarians assert that the author's dislike of Mihd/ 
induced him to read o ; but this theory breaks dowop 
for many verses in the poem admit zihdft and it occurs 
in all poems, Arabic and non-Arabic alike. It is said that 
al-Asma*i never heard the Arabs road this verse except 
with the pronunciation a fact which (in itself) does 

tiot weaken the position of the grammarians, since they must 
have derived their reading from persons well acquainted 
with idiom' 

The Shaikh was astounded to hear this snake. *Will 
[P. 119] you not stay awhile with meP’ she continued. 
*I can split my skin whenever I please, and become aa 
lovely a lady as there is in Paradise.' But he moved away 
at a quick pace, muttering to himself: *How should one 
incline to a snake whose excellence is poison and her purpose 
a sudden attack f ' And as he fared on his way he met the 
[P. 120] damsel who had come forth from the fmitp and 
they glided through the sand-hiUs together. She quoted 
some verses* of lmru'u’l-SUis» whioh remin^ded the Shaikh of 


1 MatsnattBiil b. «Uwiiniir. The vene is died in SAswaihi, ?oL ii, p. 5S, 
JamMmm eM'dn p. US, sad dsewhere. 

* Th$ MnIm, sifiii, SG-SS. 
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that poet*! advantara at Diiata Jaljul,* and Ood 
oiaatad blaak^agr^ lannia (ona ot whom autpataad ia laaa^ 
all bar oompani<nia» lika tha miatiwaa of ImraVI*^^), 
plonging in tha oool atrean and pelting aaob other with 
tiunaad of tha moat axqniaita iwrfuma. And tha Shaikh 
ahmghtered his oamel, and they partuuL of iu flaah with 
indasoribabla anjoymant aud delight. 

[P. 1121'] . . . . And he came to aome tanta whiok 
had not the height and apociuitaneM of the teuta in Paradiaa. 
It waa the Garden of the /Z<yaS'makerN. Here lirad Agbleb 
of the Banu *Ijl and al-'Ajjiij and Uu’ba and AbQ'bNajtn 
and Httmaid al-Arkat. and 'Uiihatir b. Aue and Abfi 
Nnl^aila * and all the makers of r/i/as that had been 
forgiven. ‘ Blessed is Go<l,' he oxolaiined, ‘ the Mighty, 
the Beneficent! The tradition in verified that God loves 
lofty things and loathes the mean,* for rq/at is a mean 
sort of verse. 0 men, scanty was your accomplishment 
and scanty is your reward ! ’ 

Now he met Ku’ba and abused him for rhyming with 
* abhorrent letters,* such os b and b and adding that he 
never ooined a well-known proverb or a classic phrase. 
' Do you tell this to me,* cried Ru’ba angrily, ' who am cited 
by Khalil and Abu 'Amr b. al-'AIa f Tn the post world 
you would plume yourself on the interpretation of a word 
which these savants handed down to you os coming from 
me and my fellows.* Ru’ba’s arrogance did not escape the 
Shaikh, who said: *If your rq/ias and your father*a npVn 
were poured into one mould, it would be impossible to 
extract therefrom a single poem of excellence. I have 
heard that Abu Muslim addressed to you a poem containing 
the words ^^1 , and you had to inquire in the tribe 
what was meant. And yon used to accept presents from 
kings to which yon hod no right ; indeed, others are better 
entitled to gifts and salaries .... No glory to yon 

• AA, sMU. S. flw Jfd. ill, 4M. 

Sss Oudmtm ’UJda, i, » ssq. 

•OMkylaismdw^Ujb. 
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[P. 132} die words of a lame aerrinj^maid that fsKthoi dm 
{Ndm-tmok to the fire * * . . . . Fioally the Shaikh 
•aid, as a parting shot : * I swear that the speech of yon 
rfp)M-makers is unfit for panegyrio, and no finer than Eqnnl 
pitoh. Yon deafen the ears of the person eulogized with 
your stones (P), and after finishing the description of a camel, 
which you commiserate on account of the long journey it 
has mado, you proceed to describe a swift horse or a noisy 
hunting-dog. Verily, ye are in the wrong way.' * 

This section of the Stadia concludes with the following 
passage: — 

^r* !>• aJJI i^ii\ 


■ I give the context u it atandi in the MS. ; 

[|*]1L^ Mi uXl II 

Vfcln ji\ d J\ Jlaflll Jn*? »Xif, Jel 

dot U-^ <Xsi>b iJltije. Ifl 

^ lain jJ JjU* V^lJl 

* MS. *U ^1 ddju 1 ^ *1 «■*!) |,iLe ! L^ L« * •* - -t — **^ 

Jm.*)! <— ^\ aj> UJl; ^JLM>4ll ^Iw.* (nsd 

yjiJbiyi jfi j»iJU j^Vi wJ^ jl ijL0 

I have not translated the words as I do not 

nndentand them. The insertion of ^ jwex ^ neoessarj ; it would mtiJj 


otttafler 



1»<M\ flOiJi 4 JUiJ ^ UU 4i4#^;SS||^ % 4^ 4l 

*J>^' tO* Ji*^ f4rs* fci 4/*' 4^ 

: JJL\ 

cl — i j J ,Ji..C..! J '■» ; 

45*-*l*^ 




cA**-: c;' ^.— ^-•. :’ ^ 

[P* 123} *L,S»jk?\ j/^ UmCIJ 

L.ii—Li ^ ,Lm^ Ssf^jij yb 

i^UJuIl »,J^ cT* ^ftglu? 

liJiO o^Ls^l jummJI *Sjs* 4_Xl7 

U i.jL^.jy»^\ 'Uj UJ. jJ o.y) ‘U. 

^Jusj^ ^».J y Ci. l t ^ 

J-A Ijl <£ «i*0 * " •'^^ *3-^ ^J^ 

^J*A*e (MtS. jb^) cXJ 

A^^LLj 42^1 iJjb^j A..,i,4»>^ 4jbJl i,,A.4il 

Jl>i J cr^WI 4;^^ ^ ,:.i (^yo y.7^ i;*UM ^Ub 


> ApptmUj • Kwtelw for , Jb Tho vmco are ditfd aaon/MMly to 

{ftfMiti, p. M wq., M M tlifj aro imaiediatoil} praoedod bp f«nr dfatfdto «f 
Ipia b. al-ArBtt» il aoaaM Ukalp Uiiii AbikM**Ald*a aMnorp baa ptopid hm Uim^ 
#.ft.M. 1900. 48 
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S ^CucSt JjUaJult iS>JjS^ j flit uXJtX^ 

1 TMenre for another aitiole the more difficnlt but alao, 
I think, the* more oharacterutic and interesting portion of 
the Sitdlaiu't-Ohufrin, which comprises what a marginal 
note calls JLijJpl ii/MJ 



m 


Art. HXyi.—Biofiraphin of Pfr$ian PorU fookiiood m 
CA, V, 1 6, of the TtiHKA-t-dHsiita, or “ Hekct 
of Hamdu'lldh Hvtiuirfi ef Qti-ictu. TniiaUrted bj 
Edward G. Bkownr, M.A., M.It A.8. 

In punuanco of the plan net forth in my urticla on tb* 
Source* of DawlaUhah {J.R.A.S for Jan., ih91», pp. 37-09), 
1 propoae in thin place to give u tmtiilation of that aMtion 
(the sixth of the fifth chapter) of thv Tartkh'i-Quiida 
which treats of the IVrsiun pi Hits. <tu the iinportunoo of 
that excellent historical manual, which I hope to incltade 
in my Persian Text Series, I have already insisted in the 
above-mentioned article (pp. 39, 40, and 03-54) ; and of 
this particular section, to which my attention wan espocially 
directed by the references made to it by llawlatsh&h, I long 
ago prepared a text and translation. These I was more 
than once on the point of publishing, but certain difficulties 
remained, on each revision, insoluble ; and I waited in the 
hope of obtaining further material or fuller light. Of these 
difficulties the chief were the so - called " Pablsvi " (i.e. 
dialect) versee of Abu’l-Mijid Rdyaghni, Ifyinj or l/ttej, 
Jdl&ha of Abbar, *Izau’d-Din Hamodini, K&ft-i-Karaji, and 
other poeta, who, not content with the classical language, 
chose to employ the dialects of their native places as the 
vehicle of their thoughts. These dialects have, in most 
eases, either become extinct, or undergone grant ohaages, 
since the time when the Tdrikh-i-OuMida was written 
(a.b. 730 = A.D. 1330) : and since we poaseos but little 
knowledge of them, while such fragments as aw preserved 
have generally been bopeiesdy mutilated and corrupted by 
a ancceaaioB of scribes, copjring one from another, to nkom 
they were as nnintelligible as they are to ns, there is hut 
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little hope that we shall ever arriye at a complete 
understanding of them. 

Now it is always humiliating to publish texts which one 
is unable to understand or explain, and of which one cannot 
guarantee the correctness ; yet since these enigmatical verses 
constitute but a small proportion of the section of the 
Outidd which I wish to render accessible to other students 
of Persian literature, and since the existence of so much 
dialect-poetry in Persia in the Middle Ages is an interesting 
and important fact, and one deserving further attention, 
I have finally decided to publish my work, hoping that 
others may be more fortunate than myself in the explanation 
c»f these dark sayings. I huve, of course, collated all the 
older manuscripts to which I had access in these' portions, 
and I owe especial thanks to Baron Bosen^ of St. Petersburg, 
who, with his usual kindness, has copi^ and transmitted 
to me the texts of these verses as they occur in the MS. 
of the Ouzida^ dated a . u . 847, belonging to the Mus4e 
Asiatique ; and in that of the Institut des Langues 
Orientules (No. 200 : No. 6 of Baron Rosen’s ManuacriU 
Ptrmna de rinBtitut, p. />2), dated a . h . 855, 

My original intention was to publish the entire text of 
this section with u translation, but on maturer thought 
it appeared to me that it would be sufficient to include 
in my English rendering the text of the verses cited, the 
more so because, as I have said, I intend, if possible, to 
print the text of the whole book in ray Persian Text Series. 
Some few of the verses cited, apart from the unintelligible 
dialect-verses of which I huve just spoken, are so coarse 
that I have left the text untranslated ; otherwise the 
translation is as complete as I could make it, and represents 
the fullest text that I have been able to reconstruct from 
the manuscripts at my disposal; for in most manuscripts 
there are some lacunse, while in some the whole section is 
unfortunately wanting. At best, however, it *i)ear8 evident 
traces of having lacked a final revision, by the author; 
since the gaps after such expressions as hie name was 
**he was a contemporary of « • • • 



•omKan Am mx m TS8 

•od tba lilu!. •!« wounon to *li th« naniMonplAi MVt 
when, for the Mke of ooDoeeling thoM defeou, the mribe 
hM luppreeMMl theee ead nmilar uneoaplnted lenteneM. 
I ehould add that aome biographi«<e of Penian poeta, who 
were also saiuU (like SanAM of (iliuzua and Awliadu'd-Ola 
of Sirm&a) or men of scienoo (like Avicenna and Aha1'> 
Fath of Bust), are given in the eurlior sections of this fifth 
chapter, which deals with biography in general. These 
are not included in my Irunslution. 

Tho chief sources of the Ouziila, enumerated in the 
Preface, are as follows: — (1i Sttfaru’n-Nubt (pnwumably 
Ibn Hish&m) ; (2) Qifa$n'l-A»hn/a ^probably the work of 
that name by ath>Tha‘&libi) ; (S) the Rudia of al>Quahayri ; 

(4) the TadMtiraf»'{~Airlii/d (probably Fiiridu'd-Din ‘At(Ar's); 

(5) the Tuttaln (probably the work properly entitled Ramf^'r^ 
Riydhin) of al>Yafi‘i ; (6) the Tafdnhu' l-umam (pn>bably the 
work of Ibn Miskawayh) ; (7) the Jlmhdnbu’t’Tajdrib (see 
n&ji Khalifa, No. 12,01<J); (9) DUtditu' n-NaMb’, (t)) 'j.abari; 
(10) Ilamzii of IsfahAn ; (II) Ibnu’l • Athir ; (12) the 
Ztibdaiu't-Tawdrlkh of Jamalu’d'Din Abu*l-QAsim of KAshdn; 
(13) the NidMmu't- Tawdrikh nt al - BaydAwi ; (14) the 
*Uy(mu't~ Ta>rdrikh of Abu TAlib ‘All obKhAzin al-BaghdAdi; 
(15) Ibn Qutuyba's Ktfdbu'l - Md'dnf ; (10) Juwayni's 
Jahdn-Kuahd\ (17) Abu 8haraf JarbAdhaqAni’s translation 
of al-'Otbi’s monograph on Hul(An Mahmdd the Qbaznavid ; 

(18) the NidhAmu'l - Mulk’s Siyaru’i MuHtk (that is, the 
Siydaaf-ndtna : see J.R.A.8. for Jan., lH.Mtf, p. 41, No. 24); 

(19) the Shdhndma of Firdawsi ; (20) the SaZ/dy-ndma of 
Dhahiri of NisliApur; (21) the ]Ua/ma‘ • i • AHMu’l^Mutk 
of QAdf Kuknu'd-Uin of Khuy : (22) the httdhhdnt'l-dthbdr 
of QA^ Ahmad of BAmghAn ; (2H) the Jdmi'u’i-Tattdrikk of 
the anthor’a " martyrsNl master " lUshidu’d-lHn. 

The arrangement and contents of the OotUa are in brief 

as foUowa 

Jntrodtutkm. On the Crearion and Dispoaitioa of the 
Univene. 
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L On the Prophets^ Beligioue Leaders and Wise 
Men who worked for the guidance of mankind before 
the time of Muhammad, in two sections ; (i) Prophets, 
ordinary and extraordinaiy ; (ii) Philosophers and Sages. 

Chafier //. Pre-Isl&mic Kings, in four sections: (i) Pfshd&di ; 
(iiy Kaydni; (iii) Tribal Kings {MulukuH-TatcdHf) or 
Parthians; (iv) S&sdiiians. 

Chapter III. Muhammad and his Companions and Descen- 
dants, in an introduction and six sections: (Introduction) 
His genealogy, pedigree, and kin; (i) his life, wars, 
wives, relations, and descendants ; (ii) the orthodox 
Caliphs, including al-Hasan; (iii) the Twelve lip&mB, 
from al - Ilusayn to the Imam Mahdi ; (iv) some 
of the “ Companions ” and Followers ; (v) the 
Umayyad Kings*' (the Author refuses them the title 
of Khalifa !) ; (vi) the ^Abb&sid Caliphs. 

Chapter IV. The Muhammadan Dynasties, in twelve sections. 

(i) The Saffaris (a.h. 253-287), 3 in number. 

(ii) The Sam&nis (a.h. 287-389), 9 iu number. 

(iii) The Gbaznawis (a.h. 390-545), 14 in number. 

(iv) The Ohuris (a.h. 545-609), 5 in number. 

(v) The Daylamis, or House of Buwayh (a.h. 321-448), 

17 in number. 

(vi) The Saljuqs (d) of Persia (a.h. 429-690), 14 in 

number; (5) of Kirro&n (a.h. 433-583), 11 in 
number; (c) of Asia Minor (a.h. 480-679), 14 
in number. 

(vii) The Khw&razmsh&hs (a.h. 491-628), 9 in number, 
(viii) The At4bek8 (a) of Diy&r Bakr and Syria (a.h. 

481-601), 9 in number ; (5) of F4ra (the Sal- 
gharids), a.h. 543-663, 11 in number. 

(ix) The Isma^ilis (a) of Egypt and North ^frica (the 
FAtimid Caliphs, a.h. 296-556) ; (5) the Assassins 
of Persia (a.h. 483-664), 8 in number. 

(x) The Q&ra-Khit4’is of Kirm&u (a.h. 621-706), 10 
in number. 
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(xi) The A^tibeks of LarisiAo (a) of liur-i-niusurg (a*ii» 

660-780), 10 in number; (b) of Lur-i-KOehek 
(a.h. 680-730), 11 in number. 

(xii) The MooghoU (or Mughals) of Petfiia (a.h. 699- 

730), 13 in number down to the time of the 
Author, who says, ‘‘let him who will write 
hereafter the conclusion of their histoiy.’* 

Chapter V. Biographies of Eminent Men, in six sectiona ; 
(i) Im&ms and Mujtahids ; (ii) “ Readers ** of the Qur’An; 

(iii) Traditioiiists ; (iv) Shaykhs, Saints, and Holy Men ; 
(v) Doctors and Divines ; (vi) Poets (a) of Arabia, 
(6) of Persia.^ 

Chapter VI. Account of the town of Qazwin, the Author’s 
native place, in eight sections: (i) Traditions concerning 
it; (ii) etymology of the name; (iiij its buildings; 

(iv) its Conquest and Conversion by the Muhammadans; 

(v) its aqueducts, rivers, mosques, tombs, and suburbs ; 

(vi) mention of the “Companions,” “Followers,” Im&ms, 
Caliphs, Shaykhs, Divines, Ministers, Kings, and Amirs 
who have visited it or resided in it.^ 

Canelasion. Synoptical table of the Prophets, Kings, etc. 


The following are some of the oldest MSS. of the Guzida.* 

Cambridge Univereity Library. *Do. 3. 2r3 (hereinafter called 
G.^), dated a,h. 990; *Dd. lOv 13 (hereinafter called C.^), 
dat^ A.H. 964. 

Britieh Museum. *Add. 22,693 (L-Oi dated a.h. 890 ; *Adii. 
7,631 (L.*), dated a.h. 924 ; Add. 7,630, dated a.h. 
1009 (L.»). 


^ This Is the section of which the trswliaion foDows. The old and complete 
MS. St ShliSs, which mj frieiid Mr. Guy le Stranee caused to be collated with 
MS. in his pnnnmninn, contains also biographies of Commentatota, 
Jmjaooosiilta, Fhilosopheia, Astronomssa, Phyaicians, etc. For tho kmdness 
withwhickMr. leSWangeMTplaoedatmrdispaMlall his materials, Idesira 
hen to sKnress me deon sratitnde. 

« A Ftadi tnS&Siof this chapter of the GwMs waa published hj 
M. Baiter da Mmaid In the JaurtuU Ammtiftit for 1S57 (serios t, voL s).' 

* The MSS. which haro boon ntilisod for thla article aiemaiked with an 1 ' 
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Cuffitrd (JMUum). No. 26 in Eth^’a Oatakgue (darke 8% 
dat ^ a.H. 847; No. 27 of Eth4 (Elliot, 354), dated 
▲.H. 861 ; No. 28 of Ethd (Elliot, 355), dated a.h. 953 ; 

■ No. 29 Eth4 (Fraaer, 156), “ a old copy, not 
dated." 

Sf. FeUniurg. *No. 578'* of the Mos4e Asiatique (herein- 
after oalled P.*), dated a.h. 847 ; *No. 260 of the 
Inatitut dee Languea Orientalea (P.^), dated a.h. 866. 

Munich. No. 205 (Aumer'a Catalogue), dated a.h. 823; 
No. 206, dated a.h. 948. 

King*» College, Cambridge. *No. 114 of the Pote Collection 
(E.), not dated. 

% 

Strange* % materials^ comprising a MS. collated throughout 
with the old Shir&z MS.» and a tran^ript of all the 
additional matter contained in the aforesaid ancient and 
complete codex. This t(»xt is referred to as S. 

The MSS. chiefly used by me were C.^ K., and S. ; for 

the dialect-yerses reference has also been made to L.^ 
P.\ and P.’ With these preliminary remarks, 1 proceed to 
the translation of the section in question. 


Aooount of Persian Poets from Ch. Y, § 6, of the 
TARiKH-I-GuZlDA. 

The Persian poets who have composed yerses in the 
Persian and Pahlayi languages are so numerous as to 
surpass computation. We shall, boweyer, mention the 
names of such as are most famous, citing in some cases 
a few of their yerses. 

1. Anwari. 

At^aiht*d-DiH al~Khitrardmt wu the eontempcnvy and 
panegyiut of Soltdo Sanjar the Saljdq [a.h. 611-5623. 



1. AXwiBt 73T 

He kad eome loumladge of moai bxaiMhes of ecicnoe, at ie 
•howtt ky tbia fitment 

* ^ *y v *^ 

‘ J^jj\ y£ *y-# 

* (V**^ \j-)^ 

^ ^ Ij Ju^> A ng*** 1 

^ t >laaea» j ^ ^ ^JLkijXoJ y ^ 

* S ^ ^ m. . ) jljfiiJ '^^/*J (.5*^ 

|l|»^U Jufla** |ki^^o) bill P 4 U ^ 

^ 1*1— i— ^ jUx! jl |» ^ g^ 


2%oti^A J Aaw aimultaneomly closed the doors of panegyric 
and ode^ do not suppose that I am deficient in [the power 
of’] arranging words and ideas, 

Nay^ in every science known to any of my contemporaries^ 
whether pure or applied^ I am competent. 


I This poani is giiren io foil on pp. 704-0 of tho Likhn&w od. of Anwifl't 
^wfliyya^ (▲.h. 1297, ▲.n. 1880). 

* K. jiS ; L.> |«Aex^o . 

» ILadds^. 

* 8. nndi jl fory . 

* For ja C.* liAi j$; L.’ jtji K. jj. 

* For «J^ C,\ L.^ and K. rood . 

^ C.*jl; S.yi; C.'jji* 

* C.* oftf. arViky* ; K. iM^ ak^- 

* C.* oaUAi tlkoflo two honuitkoiba. 
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OfLogkt Mmc, and Astronomy I know something; to speak 
truly I hare a goodly portion. 

In UeUiphysks^ if thou wilt believe it, I can skilfilly eapkin 
and develop that which noble Reason qffirms. 

Of Natural Science, also, I can reveal sundry enigmas 
(though it be not without diffidence), though the envious 
man regard me not. 

Neither am I a stranger to the effects and infiuenees of the 
stars. If thou dost not believe me, take the trouble [to 
come and prove me] : I am ready P 

In later life he repented, and ceased to frequent the Royal 
Oourt; and when the King sent for him, he wrote this 
fragment in reply ^ ; — 

Cl ***»*>• J 

C * >»^** I jy^ 

Lw ^ ) 

V£i*%MMk.« *Sm n mm \ ,m X jO SaJS Oyi I Smm^jmmSb 

y ^ ^ yji CXl f L ^ ^y 

^ ^ 1 jU iS 

^iAkj y ^ y SLJiymA ^ * 

> Thil poem oocon on pp. 69M of the Lekhnfcw ed. of Anwsri'e XMihiit 
[k.n. 129t, A.i>. 1880). 

* K. om. [j].; S. ed. 

* For K. hne ji^ . 

* C.' hU|.|« for^.. 

* 0.* ; ed., K., L.‘ j ; 8. ^ ^ J^j . 

* 8. hee for ly ; K. |;ii . « 

f For^ C.‘ hae 8., ed.^^.. 

* c.Vr»v- 

* C.*^; 

If L.1 dohi tbjg mplet 
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*^1A6 ^\m. ‘ > 1*^ ‘>y <*V* 

jO * b o* ' ^" * * ****^ 

C— *J-* CjT J clJV ^ ‘ *-^ 

‘■=— ^ t^J;-* j' ^ u-wuj i\j *jAj 

<— »1^ UaiS> j^-jt *(*^ * *vi-».--u Uj ,1 fjijg 

ct— a« ‘i'jjy-i fJJ (* ^ -g"{ *-f:r^ 

j '^Ai^Uf ‘ «— »^^ ^yVj *!/• 


“ J» cotUge where^ hy night and day^ m the place of my 
repoee and food and eleep 

I epjoy a state [of hap^nneHs] icherehy Heaven ie actually 
tormented xcith envy of me, 

I am that Ixeaven where the sphere of heaven is hut [ii«] a mote 
in the light of my sun, 

And lam that world where the eneweling Ocean is maddened 
hy the gleam of my mirage. 

Whatsoever exists in the audience-halls of Kings is all in my 
ruined cottage. 

The hcusfs foot and dry bread withal is the garniture of 
my board and my roast meat. 

^ L.' transposes «iy and . 

* ed.^W- 

» L.MjJU«a. 

« 8. omits this couplet. 

* Ed.^. 

^ B. eL^\. 

* Ed. CMi«t ^jAiW )\ • 

»£d.addi^. 

« 8.^1. 

w C.\ C.**,W.; K.«ns.. 

*• FotmI^^K. hasvy>l«i^- 

14 “The loeiwt'a foot" was the aat*f oftBiiii^ to Solomon, and is nssd 

aetophoneallj lor any bnmUe present yr poor possmsion. 
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My ink-botth {may U be ever faU !) i» ae my wine-bottle 
biifore me} 

My stumpy pen with Us phasant scratching stands to me 
for the heating of drums and melody of rebecks. 

The dark blue Sufi cloak is chosen by me in preference to 
a thousand satins. 

Whatever transcends this much is torment to me {Ood exempt 
my hearers /). 

That old lady the World cannot stir the high resolve which 
sits beside me. 

The service of the King (may he long endure /) is not to be 
wrought by my arm of earth and water? 

He who is my Goal and Refuge hath prevented jne from 
returning so far. ^ 

And this way [of Ufe\ though it he a great on my part^ 
what can I do ? for in this error is my health. 

Although his spirit-quickening message is a complete assuage- 
meiht of my disquietude, 

I your servant have no tongue to consent : my apparel and 
abode are my ansicerJ* ^ 

2. Asraqi, 

His name was Afdalu’d-Din of Hcr4t, and he was 'the 
oontemporary of Sultan Ibr&him [a.h. 451-492]. He has 
produced incomparable verses. The book Alfiyya Shalfiyya^ 
is one of his metrical compositions. 


* So N&fir-i-EhaBraw {Divdn, ed. Tabriz, a.h. 1280, p. 225) : — 

^ ^Xs y ^ ^ ^ 

“ Qw{fthou th$ dtp nf da(e-wtn$ ; fir m 
Th$ bUtek %nk mid tht pen as wtne and pobUt.'* 

* I.e. ** mj material arm.*’ The eeirioea which the poet can render sre 
tpiritiial and latelleotual. 

* I.e., God hath prerented me from rang back to the eouztiere arta. 

* I.e., the dark blue S&fi cloak and the hnmhle cottage, to which the poet 
alludes earlier in his poem, sufficiently indicate his rennndation of worldly suns. 

* Concerning this pomographical work, eee Jiimf's Bah^rutdm, Const, ed. of 
A.H* 1204, pp. 72-70 ; the Joamai Asiatiqm for 1227, rol! z, p. 255 ; and my 
forthouming edition of DawlatshAh, p. 72. 



3. Utta AXaH kWtivL m 

8 . AM mtr. 

He was tbe oontemponry of Snlt&o Seajar the Helji&q, 
at whoee orden he vent on an embassy to Khv4taam to 
Atsiz Ehwirannsh&h. Atsia had him cast into the Ozoa 
one night and drowned.^ He has some iino irerses. 

4. Afhiru*d-Din AwmdnL 

Awiu4n is a village in the A'lam suburb of Hamadta. 
He was the panegyrist of Sulaym4n Shah the governor 
of Kurdist&n, and has produced some hno versos. Ho died 
in the reign of Hul^gu Khan. They relate that he 
composed some satirical verses about Qacli Majdu'd-Din 
Taidl (**the Long”), the Q4di of llamad4n, amongst them 
the following : — 

^ ^ A3 ciJlU ^ jO VslO 

Ifot because the messenger of his fate lacked insistence did 

, . Destiny delay his deaths 

But he is so utterly lost in the Desert of Error that *Azrd*kl 
cannot find the way to him in a hundred years** 

The Q4di recited the Siiratu*l^an*dm (ch. vi of the Qur'4n) 
forty times, and laid a curse upon him, by reason of which 
he shortly afterwards died. 

6. AthirxCd-Din of Akhsikat. 

Akhsikat is one of the suburbs of Fargh4na in Trans- 
oxania. He has produced some incomparable verses, amongst 
them the following : — 

1 The drcniDitanees of this murder sie deUiled bj Dewlatihhh (p. 93). 

* 0.*, C.* Iwv4 W for Ui . 

* 
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* \j ajS JjiJ 

ywl 

^ \s^ ^ jy^ lt^ ^ 

^ j 1 /-?- ^^= 5 - 

\r^ 

^ j uf.X-JbLA ^ 

iXf^ jmmi tXj 

bJ 

‘ jiji JTj^ »j^o fc^T i^b / 

* ^^LjulJ Jl-aLo 2>Ji^J Ify-i Jyi> ^T 

‘ *ljjj^ tj\jjjij U>MiJ 4 j 

* '•r^j y *lJ 4 ^ <jLl\j 

‘ iXfi^ u**-^j'^rf^'j' cHj 

“ 0 pah-faced eandk, mth Uar-filled eyee, ihm art the, ^ief 
of ealamily-etrieken lorera! 

Thou art the Farhdd of thy time : then burn and melt, for 
why haet Hum aevered thyeelf from the company of 
Shirinf 

Thou haet loot a netetheart, elee wherefore, like me, art thou 
pallid in hue, tear-etained, feeble, and bent t 
Tf thou art an olyect of love, why haet Ihou thy cheeke <00 
pah f And if thou art a lover, why doet thou hold 
thyeelf eo erect f 

> L.* iJT 

’ These three coupleti oocnr In 6. only. 

*^'jey 
•C.*, C.>V. 

* K. ijho*; c.>.0.«u»u.. 
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TBS 

Am ttai which thou itmcct the JAffht of 0kin$ cfcCf hff 
reacon of that Light thine egee then mi indeed eeer 
dietolved m Uare. 

What, then, is that sign cre 0 ping down the arm if thou ha$t 
not bitten the hand by rta»m of thie dieafffointnmit f * 

I adjwe thee by Ood \to tell me] whether^ since thou hast 
kepi company with the candle, thou hast heard thy 
description from anyone as thou hast from Athirl** • 


6. Imdmi of HerdL 

His name was Abu 'Abdi’lldh Muhammad b. Abd Bakr 
b. 'ITthmdn. He was the panegyrist of the Kings and 
ministers of Kirmdn, and died in the time of Abdqd Khdn 
[a.h. 663-680, A.D. 1265-1281]. He has some fine verses. 
Here is an acrostic on his own name, which he addressed, 
as a test [ef their skill], to the accountants ; — 

* iai-Ju jj j\mmJ jmmf 

‘ a . .^ 7 ^ 

‘ ^ bjU \j,\ cUL5^, 


1 Ths aUmion is to tbs Egyptian women, to each of whom Zulaykhh gate 
a and an orange jost as Joseph was abont to enter the room, and who, 
iiAitSmiiMifi lyy his bsauty, InadTcrtentij cat their hands instead of the fruit. 
The wax guttering down the candle is here compared to the blood gashing down 
thrirarms. Biting the hand indicates remorse ; biting the Snger, a m aa ement . 

* The enrioos idiom in this line (. .jf . . sfiv) appears to be espied from the 
Aiabio. 

* L.S K. S. «J^‘> The fuB explanation of timse dSSlealt rsiess 

given below has enabled me to reconitmet the text with eonridsraUe oertsinty, 
so that I have not thought it necessary to note more than the principal Tariants. 

« ILU^. 

a 6. basil for jjl; L.> «Jhjrirfor iJbM'. 
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•‘ fia/27^ third of the fifth qf that odd pair a:hereof the 
fifth of the sixth i«, beyond doubts outside the pale of 
numbers. 

Once again multiply it as it stands by the third of the capital^ 
and when thou hast mnUiphed it, double it. 

Again add the sixth and the tenth of the third of it to these 
two [previous results] : nay, nay, [first] taTce from it 
the half and the third. 

If now thou ivilt extract the cube root of Ohayn [^ = 1000] 
and the square root qf Dhd [)b = 900], a^ this to it 
[the previous result], and reduce to writing four and fire. 

I hare communicated to the accountant a name by an acrostic 
in his own science : Bid hm acknowledge Imamis skill 
%n his own hcwnce t ” 

Tho term “odd pair" applied to a number 

whereof, when it is halved, tho two factors are equal and 
uneven. That which is “outside the pale of numbers’’ is 
oar, for one results only from the subdivision of real 
numbers. Now when one is taken as the fifth of the sixth 
of an amount, that amount must be thirty, and a third of 
the fifth of thirty is two, which, when you halve it, gives 
one : that is ahf (^). 

When you multiply this third of the fifth, which is two, 
by the third of the “capital” (JU), that is the third of 
thirty, which is ten, it gives twenty, and this, when you 
double it, gives forty ; that is ndm (j*). 

The sixth of that thirty is five, and the 4enth of the 

* L.>, K, 

» LJ 

* In the text of 8. ^ ^ 
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thifd of it one. Th<ii two together aro aiic« When jroa 
oait oat five-nxthB of thia [i.o. i + 1 ss |], one remaiaa : 
that » aUf(}). 

When any nainher ia multiplied by a number like itaelf, 
they call the first the ‘^aquare root” and tae result 

of the multiplication *‘the square’* When the 

square is again multiplied by the square root, that which 
was before called the square root is called the ’*cube root*^ 
Now since the number equivalent to [the letter] 
ghayn (^) is 1000, the cube root of it must be 10; that 
is to say 10 x 10 = 100 and 100 x 10 = 1000. And since 
the number equivalent to dlid (Iff) is (100, the square root 
of it is 30 ; that is to say, 30 x 30 = 900. So 10, which 
is the cube root of ghayn (^), and 30, which is the square 
root of (Iff), come to 40 : that is mim (|*). 

The cypher of four [i.e. the letter which has four as 
its numerical value] is d&l (^) and the cypher of five is 
hd (a), and Ml and /id in the form of writing are dah^ 
ten (l^J) ; and in the ahjad computation 10 is equivalent 
to the letter yd (c^). In this wby the name Imam! 
[1 + 40 + 1 + 40 + 10 = alif, tnim, all/, mhn, yd = 
results. 


7. Ahu'l-Faraj of RUna, 

Run a is a village in the district of KhAwaran in Ehur&sAn. 
He [Abu’l-Faraj] has some good verses, and was the con- 
temporary of Sult&n MalikshAb the Suljdq [a.h- 465-486, 
A.D. 1072-1092] and his sons. It is said that Anwari was 
at first his pupil, though finally far surpassing him in the 
poetio art. 

8. Ihn Khaikh of Oar^a. 

His name is TAju’d-Din Ahmad. He was the contemporary 
of SultAn MahmAd of Ghazna [a.h. 388—421, a.d. 998—1080], 
and hjtm some fine verses; his poetical contests with his 

f.a.A.s. 1900. 
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mistraM Mahaatf^ are eapeeiallj piquant. It ia aaid that 
before his marriage Ibn Ehatib of Ganja invited Mahsati 
to a love-tryst, but she refused, and wrote in answer : — 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

” 0 idol mim, I wifi not suffer abasement at thy hands^ nor 
even at the hands of one who is superior to thee. 

I will not precipitately entangle my tresses in the noose : 
I will lie at ease on the water and yet not get wet !** * 

Ibn Ehatib of Ganja beguiled her, and got po^pession of 
her under another name; and, after he had had his desire 
of her, said to her : >. 

9. Atrhndi, 

He has some 6no verses, amongst them these : — 

Oy S(^j jmJi S.AJ 

0^ ^ A »J 

' Bo pointed in S. Mah-sati ** (^yiai^). A similar pronunciation is indicated 
in the Biomphiee of Celebrated Women entitled Kka^t^ ]itho« 

graphed at ia a.h. 1807 (vol, lii, pp. 108-104), where the etymologr of 

the name is given as M%h ** great’* and S%ti **ladT,” though other derivations 
(Blah-uti, Mih-aati) are also discussed. 

* SL.. jQCSit which seems a better reading, though not so strongly supported 
bj manuscript authority. 

* This is equivalent to saving ** I will play with fire and not get burned.” 

•C.>. 

s G.*haBv:ns.|;t^. 
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* l^ir* 

‘ 4>^ *>>)j^ji ^ j 

*j|J4>j ^J4J ^JluJS^J>- Ij^i 

‘ <^9! »6ji\H 

‘ *^T ii-- y 4^ J»et.j JT |>^ u 

* *>^J *-^ l*-j[Jj*i»y ^yl..4i l.iiiiij 

‘ jl »j-« 

‘ yj^\ 

‘ Wt-^'o J> Ls-^\x-j ^JiA jt 

* *4^ jAi 4^^^ ■^if-o uT-d' ^ 

* ^ J^- UyS^^ 

‘ *>^ ll>ijj)y^ 4a» I.^jj » ^ , -| - > > jl |,^ 

‘ cr^ Hr??* '*15^ 

SJj ^ y I*— 


beloved hath imprinted figuree of muek on Hut moon 
hath eaet a coneuming fire into the hearte of men. 

The mole of ambergris which she hath net on the rose-leaf^ 
hath dimmed mth blood the pupils of men*e eyes. 

The foot of the eypreee-tree hath gone down like a nail into 
the earth before her figure^ so much hath it beaten its 
hands on its head? 


1 

• The la«t seven conplete are omitted by 8., and the last six by L.‘ 

• Metaphor for mdlee or bean^-spote on the cheeks. 

• I.e. toe month or lip. 


* The oypiess ty^eT a tall, shapely form ; and the pott, by the rheterical 
igiiie ealled whereby a real fact is exphimed by a fancifhl 

poetioal cause, aeeomits for the cypress beiiig rooted in the mimd by its havliig 
Wten its head (the eign of hunenutum), in deepair of emolating such gmee, so 
“““h aa to drive its root “ like a nail” into the ground. 
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Ihom qfar bA$ %hot at me the arrow of her eyee* regards ; the 
point qf the barb struck me full in the heart, since she 
fired it point blank. 

We, indeed, did not show to Musulmdns the wound which teas 
inflicted on our stricken bosom, for it Was inflicted by an 
infidel. 

I fluttered like a pigeon, because, like a pigeon, her glance 
has smitten me through the arc of her eyebrow. 

Every quarry which she overthrew she picked up in some way, 
save this bewildered victim, whom she deemed too lean. 

Bed [t. 0 . blood-stained"] tears, at all events, came to my 
aeeistance, else my passion for her had struck my sallow 
face into gold. » 

ff thou regardest my icords as cotifused, blame me not ; for 
it is thy love which hath confounded Awhadi.** 


10. Asadi. 

He has produced some fine verses. The book entitled 
Karskdsp-ndma is one of his compositions. 

11. Abu^UMdjid Rdyagdnk.^ 

R&yag&n' is a village in the Qazwin district. He was 
a contemporary of Abaq& £h&n [a.h. 663-680^ a.d. 1265- 
1281]. Malik Iftikh&ni’d-Din of Qazwin was constructing 
a lofty building. Abu’l-M&jid came to see it. Malik said, 
**What sayest thou concerning this building?*’ He ex- 
temporisod as follows : — 

Dialect-verses Is^ couplet. 

^ L.^ liu twies; while occun in Add. 7*SS0 of the British 
Mvieam. 

* For the reasons alrsadT nren, I cannot pretend to establidi the oorreet teat 
of theee dialect-reries, and therefore simplj print the leadinn of the MSS. is 
which 1 hare been able to obtain aoeeee. 



11. ASuVicXm. — 12. Airft *1’.— 18. trixj, 799 
* ^)j> (•>“ *>Jjj> (L.*) 

*9^ 3 *^3 '■^''^(j-^ jjUIj.*)* 

•-Cltf ^ sys^jiy^ ^ 

2n(f eoupkt} 

•-CiKJ (C.“) 

lt»^J^ < * ‘ ^ >' * AiMii jjT (L.“) 

u)^!> uP's^ Li^jl (P.*) 

12. .^mir Kd* of Qawin. 

He has some fine Tenes in tbe Qaswin dialect* 

13. tTydtv* (or Utdnf) of Zamjdn (or Rayhdn). 

He was a oontemporaiy of .... It is related that 
his patron caused him to ait below his compeers, whereat 
he was angered and said : — 

* L.*« Add. 7,U0 of the Britiih Mowom, doted o.h. 1009. 

* OniltodiaL.* 

*0.>ad^: «« Trh.y trml ) ii o rOlofo is tho Qozwln dtetefet.” 

« 0.‘ nodi ^JtH\ L.' ^j(t; P.* C.*, L.', L.*, P.*, 

aad ete MSS. omit all, or nooii; all, of tint piMso. 
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BialeeUvtrm : 


j-j—* ^Jj^J ^ * 



m 

***** 

ymi^ *i^l) tAj\ ^ y\ tj 


^Um U> CX*U ^ (^) IjfmJ Ai ‘ jy^ 1/^ ^ 

0 ' “ ~‘ ^ LS-*-^ ‘ '>> uV OM (^ 

^-jl— ^ (5) A^\<0 AiM > ii j! [fitijj^ li^y^ 

erf erf * v^ ujf er^ e^iV 
jlj 4>-^ wl^ (?) 


(K.) 

(?) 1*1^ 

(> "^■ 4 > j jf^ * <-0^ (V^r* ^ 

er^ln (V'^y^ r* ‘ ^ ^ ^ J 

j_j_A-jL-. 1 ‘ A4Jk *i 

^;b ‘ oLJ^ Am) |>.*.,^»-t 

»l— ^ ^y»\ l» - ^ ■ j * A * «yi» 

yj ^ >iji> ^J^ y^ yiJS^ ‘ (jp;-^; 

HJ *f J * (•V' «4i^ (j{ »‘»/«S-fcA (?)^ 


(P.‘) 


***** 1^— < f L-< ji> U—j 
^ Am^ A#)^? ^ ^\ A^ 



14. Of tt&HlA. 
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t— X-»LJ tXSmt Al *J|# jyi. ^^JU» i— i 

jJ— • A_j * \ii i^y O^).* y—< *• j 

* <-ijl-»- 1*^ ^ * tlX^ ^J 

* ■ ‘* ‘ j ti *.^ ..- ^ ^ijg* * j»Lj ^ ^ *j 


14. Abu't-*Ald of Ganja, 

He has some fine verses, and was Kh&q&ni’s master. 
Concerning £h&q4ui he says : — 

‘ j' |*jl^ 

* U *^^^l_il_ji. *— (J— 

‘ |;v;;L-.j , .jl Vi-J;** 

* v}'*/- tjLs-j 

'When this reached Eh&q&nl’e ears, he rose np to take 
Tengeanoe on him. Abu’l-‘A14 couched an apology in this 
sense:— 

‘ 0J1J j' ^ jl 

‘ Jb c;W-*r ^ J-«-^ 


> To these two words Baroo Roflan iddf in bis tranecript the foUowiiig note: 
** Pldtdt ^J leol et non pee .*' 

* 0.‘ node ^^ 0 ^ for . 

* 0.*,L.S L.*ieodt;ttiUj. 

« c.v; C.*otf. 

* 0.>,L.>«i^; K.pU^wX'V'^- 

* Os^nsdi JfeioryM. 

* 0.* and L.* ha? e ^hyyt for ^Vi Jb . 
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‘ 1 ;- 


* Lj <-ir^ *^j! 

* j>t>\.'. f S-fl *) 

‘ ^ urs-*J' *Jr^ ^ 

■■!**■ ■ |» — Jh 


!»•*«>> 






Vii*.^jLiLafc* js\j^ 3 ' ^ 

‘ bj' (*' *- “ ■ ' ■ ^ vr' 

^ ^uUU 1*^ 

^ lT*^ 

^ ^ l» j\ ■ ^ ■ > |»fc>l—t!. ■; |#j1..2Lj 


* L.S L.> om. [j] ; K. reads f for jt 

> L.»tt,y. 

* 0.*, L.‘, L.> read tAjMk for s.^ . 

* K.om. [,]. 

* L.>, L.«. K. 

* K., L.* omit [ «f ], for which L.* reads j . 

^ L.* reads ^U. 

* These Tery coarse reraes are g:i?en, with a food many Tariants, by Dawlsi- 
shhh (pp. 70-71 ol my lorthcoming edition) in W biognphv of Aba'l-*AI& of 
Oanja ; and also (with French translation) by Khanikof in bis excellent mono- 
grapn on Ehbqhni {JoHmal Anahgue for 1864 ; ifAnoir* $Hr Khiiednt, pp. 14-15 
of the tirepe-e -patt). The text of the second piece here j^ren is so fhr less 
offensire than those allnded to in this note that it contains a letraetion and an 
apology, whereas the more usual form is wdd described by Khanikof as tout 
miel an commencement et tout flel k la fin.*’ 
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16. Pindir(?Bunddryi(f&ay. 

He too has some fine verses and unequalled productions 
in the Pahlavi language.^ Bis dUvdn is well known and 
highly esteemed. 

16. Qddi Bahd^vi*d^Dln Zati/dni. 

He was the contemporary and puncgj’rist of Khw&ja 
Shamsu'd-Din Juwayni, the Sahib-iyucdn, He skilfoUy 
incorporated in his poetry the technical terms employed by 
the Turks. To this assertion witnesseth the qa^ida^ which 
begins as follows : — 

* 3 ^ Sr' V xiv 

17. P&r Bahd-yi-JdmL 

He was the panegyrist of Shamsu’d-Din the J^hib-Diwdnf 
and other notables of that period. Uo has some fine verses^ 
and his diwdn is well known. • 


18. Bahd*u*d-Din SdwajL 

He is still alive, and has some good verses. On several 
occasions he has honoured this humble individual [the 
author] with qa^ldaa and fragments. 

19. Jamdlu^d-Din Ahkari. 

He died at Tabriz in a.h. 600 [a.d. 1203-1204], and was 
buried in the Poets’ Corner at ISurkhib [near Tabriz]. 
He has some fine verses. 


» Sinoe ^ and are seldom distin^bed in the older MSS , and v ^eU 
pointa are seldom inserted, the form of this name is d.mbtful to me. From 
a Tone cited by DawUtshhh (p. 43, L 4, of my forthcoming edition) it would 
appear that he adopted the first form. .. j. i_x#t 

* So L.‘ Other MSS. hare *• in that language ’* or •• dialect 
» The whole of this poem ia given by Dawlftt«hhh (pp. 

who aaeribea it to Pfir Babh-yi-Jhnit This laiet is the 

(No. 17). a transposition of these two articles in some MSS. of the 

(e.g. L.* and L.*) woSd lead anyone using them to amve at the aame eondusioa 

as Oawlatshfth. 

* For 0.> liu '• ®-* *• 

K. 
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20. Jamdlu*d^Din *AhduW^Rautdq. 

The father of Eam&lu’d^Din of Isfah&n. He has some 
good verses. 

21. JamdMd-Din Rmtuqu*l-Qutnl} 

Rustuqu’l-Qutn is a quarter in the city of Qazwiu. In 
the dialect of that place he has some incomparable verses, 
into which he has introduced very fine ideas. He died in 
the reign of Abaq& Eh&n [a.u. 663-680, a.d. 1265-1281], 
being about 90 years of age. Some few of his verses also 
are in the Persian language, amongst them the following: — 

* 

** 0 goldt thou art that which compasseth all pleoBurei : thou 
art the Beloved of mankind at all times : 

Without doubt thou art not Ood, yet, like Ood, thou art the 
Concealer of Faults and th^ Fulfiller of Needs!^ 

22. JaldMd-Din^ *Atiql. 

He is still alive, and has some fine verses, especially 
ghatals, amongst them this: — 

ji jl\ 

‘ * A)\S ^\ji\ JAc OJy 

S OJhsB^uTiuf. 

’ L.* bM : * tiJp. j V> Ua / uIXSif • 

> G.^ hatiiiV for jyV. 

• L.* omiti thoM two ooapleto, and L.* tiw oeoond of thorn. 
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® 14^ *; * (Vp y 

K.ii- JUij) (***^*^ 

‘ J« j.:.c U ^ 

.Ig “o n) aIaw a Ii^LJ yt—-?- LiJ 

** 2^ow particle of dttsf which itt stirred ftp hy the %oh 

of thy foot souls rain down and hearts pour forth. 

That lightning which consumes the reason flashes forth from 
the clouds of thy love^ and that fragrance which giveth 
life arises from the dust of thy door. 

My passion for thee lays me senselesH in the dust; fi*om the 
dust thy fragrance raiseih me up again a madman. 

I util not sever myself from thee; even though thou shouUVst 
consume me an hundred times like aloe-wood^ the smoke 
of my heart will turn back and cling to thy garment. 

0 soul of ^Atigiy how can Reason eontend with Love ? How 
can any low-born churl vaunt himself before the King 


23. Jiildha ('* the Spider ”) of Abhor, 

He has some fine verses in the Pahlavi dialect, amongst 
them the following : — 

Dialect verses : couplet} 

^ (C.) 

‘ ^ ^ 

^ lib ^ (P.*) 

* ^jj\j ^ ^ AA (P**) 

* I— A ^^*^**^ 

^ L.’ omiti the flnt of theie coapleto, lod L.* both of then. 

* Thie oonplet is wentiiia in L.^ and L.* 

• Ores 1^ the word ia written ae a oomotion et a wiant. 
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2ni couplet} 

^'ijU^ ^ ^l.{i yiuiv* ^ (Lit^) 

^ jl^ it>W^ i Ci5*^ V.^ U^ )ilg>S>arf (Pt*) 

* ^ JCj^ ^^lujLwyi^ ^ (P.*) 

^jLi\iJ^Ji 1^ CJ*^ ^/ib ») li <Jt»t (S«) 

3rrf couplet} 

^y**^ ^ iXj (0*) 

\A— j >i—*'< J \m^jii ymJ ^Lmi\j^ ^ 2fl^ (P**) 

\Smm^kmm^ ^ \mmj jO ^mJ ^y»rf ^ ^L«\ (P-^) 

4W couplet} 

^ ijj} (C.) 

* ejjj ^J<i ^ »j (P.*) 

J^ ^ ct^ 


24 . Sayyid Jamdlu^d-Din^ KduthL 

He was the coutemporary of Abaq& Kh&n. He has some 
fine yerses, both serious and flippant. He has composed 
a tatyT^band parodying Shaykh Sa^di of Shir&z, which 
begins thus: — 

* vJIH * ‘^^Ir-* u-i) * ^3 '*^j3 f- • — » ■■»* cr^ 

‘ «-fV 3 3 (**'^ ^ *— >“ cA-«-^ ^i i« A .«» V 

^ Thifl couplet ii wantiiut in and L.^ 

* Wanting in S., L.^ L.*, and L.^ 

* L.* has JaMitt'a-Dm. 



24. JA]CXX,c’l>>Di:ir XiSHf. 
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* j-^ ‘ j u# V / (*1/^ 

t • «,M.l 

i>) jf '} '^9 * i ^ 

* ^ tri* u" ^r‘j^'^i '‘ j-^S—* ^ uT^ 

‘ r-^j^- J r>^ 

Ir-?" W 


«Jl>- l:: 


•U ^txiiMi 


** I am a drunkard, a libertine, a spendthrift, and this character 
remains ever mine. 

What have I to do with worldly business ? I desire wine, 
a fair companion, and a secluded fq)ot. 

The tavern and the street of the single-hearted friend — never 
will 1 quit these precincts ! 

I will take a brick from the top of the wine-vat for my 
pillow, and the dust of my idoVs door for my couch. 

Love is forbidden thee, 0 friend, \f thou in no wise seekest 
after union. 

The consummation of the love of fair ones is union : alt else is 
but a fanciful illusion. 

When 8a*di ‘ sat still and was patient ’ it was from impotence 
and slackness. 

I am a second Ashraf, not a patient man, and in my head 
is that desire which now possesses me. 

I will arise and take the hand of my beloved : how can I rest 
without my beloved f ** 


^ L.^ omits this ud all the remaining verses except the refrain, to which H 
prdlxes the words : ^ J--* ®nita this and the ooxt thno 
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25 . Sayyid Soian of Ohazna. 

He was tbe contemporary of Sultdn Bahrain Shdh the 
Ohaznarid [a.h. 612-547, a.d. Ili8-1152], and is the 
author of some pretty verses. It is said that when he went 
to visit the tomb of the Apostle of God (on whom be 
the blessings of God and His peace), he recited the 
band beginning ** Snllamu yd qawm . . . . ” [Greet, 

0 people .... When ho reached this verse — 

I dare not rmmt my somhip in this thy presence^ hut I have 
offered my homage : send forth a robe of honour^* 

a hand at once came forth from the wault of that holy 
tomb and fragrant shrine with a cloak, and said, Take it, 
0 my son ! 


26. Khayyam. 


His name was *XJmar b. Ibrahim. In most sciences, 
more particularly astronomy, he was the leading authority 
of his time. IIo wus attached to the service of Sult&n 
Malikshah the Suljuq [a.h. 465-485, a.d. 1072-1092], and 
is the author of some excellent treatises and fine poems. 
Amongst the latter is this: — 




“ Every atom which is on the face of the earth hath been \^pari 
qf^a beauty mth cheeks like the sun and a forehead like 
Venus ; 

Brush the dust gently from your sleeve, for it too hath been 
the fair cheek of some channer** 


1 8^e my forthcomiiifr edition of DawlatshUi, pp. 104-105, when the Snt 
Terse of the poem, as well as the Terse here cited, is giren in full, 
a C.ahas: ^ \j9^. ^1. L.' has: ‘ ulW •y r->V • • 

a L.‘ reads for . 
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37. KhdqinL 

Hid name was Afdalu*d-Din IbiAbim, the «dn of *AU the 
carpenter of Sbirw&n. He died in the year a.u. 582 
[= A.D. 1185], and is buried in the Poets* Comer at 
Surkh&b [near Tabriz], He has sonte incomparable verses 
and unsurpassed writings, and in the sonorous majesty of 
his verse no one hath equalled him till the present time. 


28. Khwdju of Kinndiu 

He has some fine verses, and is the author of the 
RawdaUCU Anwar ^ Garden of Itrii^ht Flowers *'), Onf u 
Kfitinraw^ Humdy u Humdi/un, Kamd^-numa, and many other 
treatises and graceful odes, amongst them the following: — 

‘ ju-lLj Jj yj 

^ ,/,La jl— j ^ A— ^ * f 

* jjU ^ J J J 4*— i-J 1 j ^ 

^ JlJI^ V.5^ J * ^ — ' **** "^ 

^*juJLj ^ Vj ^ j^- v ^ 

* jlJLj ^ 


» According to DawlatshSh (p. 251 . K 16^ of 
proper title ot thia work is the Maw^atu l-Azhirj but y kji Khalila (No. 6,629) 


connimB the Ouzida. 

* L.3 has t>^ lor . 

• For \f C.* reads 

s L,i oniits all the following Tcrses, and L.* all eicept the last, 
e For ^ C.* reads • 
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ur A^J b ^ aJLj 

^ jJlj V J ^ A^ 

2%« hmmU irifh the smoke of our ftre^filJed heart ;* do 
not mppose that its sighs are [inere'] breath. 

It is a nightingale which makes its song of air ; it is a tuneful 
singer which waits in the pavilion. 

If so be that I, being sick at heart, lament by reason of my 
heart, whet*efore, then, does that sick otie lament, since 
it hath lost its heart ? * 

They sound it, and it can do naught but wail ; what else can 
it do? It is wounded; its wailing is not from deceit 
or hypocrisy. 

8o often hath it robbed on the highway the hearts of seekers 
after truth, that evidently it wails for fear of God. 

The wailings and lamentations of Khwdju are all for lack of 
substance : what has he suffered that every moment he 
cries out in song ? 


29. Daqiqi. 

He was the contemporary of Arair Nuh the S&m&nid 
[a.h. 366-1^87, A.D. 970-997], and composed a thousand 
oouplete of the Shdhndma, of the story of Gusht&sp. Hakim 
Firdawsi included these in the Shdhndma in order to make 
apparent the worth of his own verse, and in reprobation of 
Uaqiqi’s verses speaks as follows : — 

* Ai' Aj JT ^ J 

It is better that the mouth should want for food than that 
thou should' st lay an unappetising table** 


' L.^ reads ^V> for ^ . 

3 <■ Smoke of the heart * Ws a common metaphor for sighs. 

* Because the ** heart ’* or pith of the reed is remoeed to make it into a flute. 
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30. Biafi*u*d^I>}h Bikrdnt} 

He was from Abhar, but lived in Kirm&n, and dii'd in the 
reign of Qh&zAn Kh4n [a.ii. G94-703, a.d. 1 295-1 
He has composed some incomparabid verses in Arubie luid 
Persian. This quatrain is his : — 


‘ ..X. 'u 


‘ 4 ^^=^ uJT- 

^ jw' y ,j 

‘ fcS X ---? J*.' }j w^'-e 


*' Ih not fiffht u'lth honcf^H nr u'ifh ndrrr^if' fain ; do noi cry 
out hke the harp at the hfrokr of drsttny. 

They will not suffer gold to he wanted tu the earthy or pearls 
m the waters of the ocean ; lei not then thy heart he 
vexed.** 


31. Ruhin*d-Din Bihrdui. 


lie was the son of the above, an<l was u pioiis and learni^d 
man, and has some fine verses. This humble writer has 
a very high opinion of him. When I asked him lor a copy 
of his Ditcdn^ I sent him this fragment : — 


‘ Jj ^ 

^ L5'"^ 

‘ 

‘ CJy-la—i 


> C.' ; c.* : L ' : I-’ * "" 

^ L.^ V • 

» C.* has kM for jh! ; uud S. . 

» L.* omits this and the next five verses. 

1900. 


50 
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* j \ yift 

V uf^ cf® ^ 

‘ '-^3 ^ 

^ jfjujJLj wiit— ^ y ^ J 

‘ rf J ®ifJu-Si 

^ y J ^ ^ a-IL— » 

* j,.Ja-3 J;I-> 

d»Xfui*mSk^ jL w^t* ■ ) ^ >^*** 

^ ,ft Ifl,! ^ ^ 

** 0 World of ttorth and talent. Soul of speech, Rnknu'd-Din, 
hail, O thou whose peer the eyes of time have not seen ! 
llie ideas of thy verses in the garment of utterance seem like 
the life in the hody, or the light in the eyes ! 


1 L.> nniitA this and the next tour verses. The MSS., except S , read U for U. 

* C.^ and C.^ hate for • 

’ For *jb^ C.* and C; - ha%e 

* The ivoid-pla) in this line confirms the r Jading BiKrani, 

^ (*.< has JU$ tor , L.^ JSUi . 

^ L.^ tranflposcB ^ and Ji . 

^ S. hoa tor . 

* L. ^ omita this line. C.' reads : * Jls j ^ Jal Jji . 
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The powers of tpeech^ one trouM in the beffintnng of 
the Eternal Creation^ instincticely seb'cted ihee^ thwigh 
pleasure in thy verse» 

For this cause hath wisdom heconn rnncv^ in flu reitlms of 
genius^ that it hid gafhtnd gkauinys from tfn seeds 
of the harvest of thy merit . 

At no time was any auhttety of anavnt or modern knowledge 
veiled before thy mind. 

No ear in its lifetime hath ever he ml from thy sweet 
utterance any mistake in history, seriptare, or proverb. 

By virtue of supernhundant merit thou art Prince of the 
throne of speech ; wisdom with heart and soul does thee 
service. 

Thou art the noblest produet of llikrdn, and therefore thy 
fine genius strives to beautify the fat^es of the virgins 
[bikr&n] of virse. 

I had a copy of the Garden of thy Fancies^*, now someone 
has stolen it fiom thy servant. 

If thou wilt be gracious and send me again another eopy^ it 
will be a worthy gift to one who is deserving of it. 

Remain ever riehty rewarded in the world of talent, drinking 
th*> water of grace from the cup of merit and talent /'* 


32. Uudngi. 

He was the pioneer of Persian poets, since before his 
time the Persians too composed jKietry in Arabic. He was 
the contemporary of Amir Jsw^r ilit* Sarnaiiid [a.h. 3m-331, 
A.D. 913-942]. He has composed many p<K;ins, but only 
a few are generally known. 1 have read in some histofy 
that he composed 700,000 couplets of poetry, and in that 
history many of his verses are cited. The metrical Persian 
[version of] Kalila and Dimna is one of his works. 


* Or powerful *’ or “ precious,” for the wordjn;^ has both meaningfk 

^ l.e. ** of thy pooms.” 
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33. RafVu'd-Din of Lunbdn. 

Lunb&n is a Tillage in the Isfah&n district. He [i.e. 
Rafi*u’d-Din] has some fine verses. His Dlwdn is well 
known. 


34 . Malik Radi*u^d-Dln Bdbd of Qaztrin. 

He was the governor of Diyar Bakr in the reign of 
Abaq4 Khdn [a.h. 663-680, a.d. 1265-1281], When he 
was dismissed from l)iy4r Bakr, and surrendered to Amir 
Jalalu’d-Din, the palace eunuch, he wrote those two verses 
to Khwaja Shamsu’d-Din the Sdhih-Ditrdn : — 

^vJ»j ^ J ^ {jO 

“ 0 King^ thoa hast taken thy realm from one like me^ and 
hast hesfoned it on a hermaphroditey neither man nor 
woman. 

By thin deed it hath been made plain to me that in thine eyes 
one who wields tlw sword and one who yields the cymbals 
are of equal account,** 


35. ISuzani, 

His name was Abu Bakr ibnu’s-Salmani ^ of Kaldsh, one 
of the dependencies of 8amarqand. He was the contemporary 
of Sultan Sanjar the Saljilq [a.h. 511-552, a.d. 1117-1157]. 
He carried ribaldry to excess [in his verses], amongst which 
are the following : — 

‘ iL-^ Lj 

* jv * y 


> This name is doubtful ; the leading ^1J\ ^ also ooeiui. 
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Jl— tXj y jUU 

* JL.^< ^ 

But he also has some serious verses which are incomparahle. 
They say that God Al&ighty forgave him for this verse: 

‘ 'e r' * 

‘ sL-i-Tj f.'-jJ. y c^U. , 

I bring four thing^y 0 Lordy tchich nre not in Thg irtosurg ; 
I bring nothingnessy needy short coining, and sin,** 


36. Sa^di of Shiraz, 


His name was Muslihu’d-Din b. Musharraf.^ He it 
associated with the At&bak Sa‘d b. Abu Bakr Salghari. 
He died at Shir&z on the 17th of Dhul-Hijja, a.h. 690 
[Dec. 19, A.D. 1291 j. He was a mystic, and has written 
finely both in prose and verse, in both of which he enjoys 
a wide celebrity. The art of writing odes reached its 
consummation in him. I give two couplets of his poetry 
for luck — 

* ^^^y ,3 J C#jli 

imS 


^^^as i> ^43 ^ **^i^ y SlsJL^ 


*• The Ohdzi [champion of the faith'] runs after martyrdom : 
the lover, who is slain by love, is more excellent than he ; 
How should the former be like the latter on the morrow of the 
Resurrection, since that one was slain by the foe and this 
one by the friend f** 


1 Or lliuliril, or Hsshanif, or Sbanf. 
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37. 8ir4/V 

He has some fine verses. I here set down in writing 
three couplets which I have in mind of a fasidd throughout 
which he has obliged himself to introduce the names of 
the four elements in each verse : — 

a— 1 

jl3 fr—^j j) ^ 

*• I hare a fire in my heart [A twr/frd] by iJme two hmiom 
[/«)}« //Av] rubies : since the wind stirred her tresses 
1 am become as dust. 

The dust of the road is turned to mud by my tears^ [«« 
I wonder’] why she set me on fire and then departed from 
me like the wind. 

If I heave a deep sigh, I will set fire to heaven : if I rain 
down hot tears, I will turn the ground into a garden 
of anenumes.** 


38. 8ir^u*d-lHn Qumri. 

He excelled in verses celebrating the vices. In this sense 
he says : — 

**>5? Jf-y kJ* (V^ ^ vj* 

(Ae ^ f ^ ijr* 

I drink wine, and my wine^drinking will easily be condoned 
by anyone who is, Itke myself, a man of sense. 


^ C.^ nsdi^i^. 
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J* ttemitff pati God knew thni I thouM be « wine-bibber : 
(f I did not drink, then Ood’t Jbreknewledge woubt be 
stultified.” * 


39. SantVi, 

He was named Abn*l-Majd Majddd b. Xdam of Ohazna» 
and lived till the time of King Buh#4^m Shall [a.h. 012—047, 
A.D. 1118-1152]. lie has been almidy mentioned in the 
section treating of Shaykhs. The Iladiqa is one of his 
compositions. 


40. Sn^d^i-hahd, 

He was the contemporary of Uljivtu Sult&n [a.u. 703-71(5, 
A.D. 1304-1316]. He has some hnc verses, amongst them 
the following : — 

^ jlsj 4^ yi ^*v**y ^ 

ClL.»*X-3 

* 9 ‘■r-' ^ 3* cT^ 

* tijji ,^1— y-j ijjji •x&b A. 

‘ Sr"***'^ '^y. c:3-f‘ 

* ■ - - — - I jMirf JFA* J J 

* *^y A— C-iii usx-.t 

“ Qod forbid that love for thee should quit my heart, or that 
that form and those qualities should fade from my 
memory ! 

* This quatrain is ascribed by Whinfield (No. 

*Umir KhaTTSm, as also is the answer to it (N 

(No. 60, Htfrm) attributed to ‘l*an’d-Din Karajf. 


196 of bis edition, p. IW to 
>. 144, p. 09), which is hen 
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Who is there who does not with his w/u)le soul love that 
moment when thy stature ponses bp, swaying [like one^ 
in the extreme of intoxication f 

• Since thy beauty hath given points ' to the King of Heaven, 
who is the Moon that it should seek to rival thy face ? 

Thy love lifts from my heart the grief of the world : * when 
tlw Light of Truth comes, the Darkness of Error 
departs*^ 

Give not thy heart to the beautiful, 0 SaUUi-Bahd, for it 
is not an easy task; it is a hard thing to lose onds 
heart to anyone^ 


41. Shams-i-Saja^i. 

He died at Tabriz in a.h. 602 [a.d. 1205-6], and is 
buried in the Poets* Corner at 8urkb&b. lie has some 
fine verses. The Diwdn of Dhahir of F&ry&b was collected 
by him. 

42. SharafiCd^Din Shufurvah of Isfahan,^ 

He was the contemporary of Sultan Arsl&n b. 
the Saljuq [a.h. 556-576, a.o. 1161-1177J. He has some 
excellent verses, and, particularly in his odes, has originated 
some fine ideas : — 

* ^3 

^ 

^ ^ ***!>*• 
‘ y\ b c>^3 c;^ 

^ Literally, ** hath a horu (knight) and a rook (caetl^).*’ The metaphor 
applies to the mme oi chess. Ct. Xiutan, ed. Graf, p. >45, 1. 70 : **A hoggar 
[m Mufyl that he coaid put a aaddU oh a male Iton, or give a knight and a qaom 
to Abh AagA'** (AbO Zayd is the Persian Zukertort) 

* A paraphrase of Qiur^kn i?ii, S3. 

* See Biia’s Ptman SmppL, pp. 161-8. 

^ C.< reads Jf|aV Ua 
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^ lASJ j' (•/ (V* 

S' csy ^ ujJ j. 

kC-ilt ,»a^ isii ^ 

‘y cJrV'/ 

* j\j ^ IgC^T Ji3 jj J 

‘ j' I** <*-5—^ y j ^ 

“ If thou eaiCat^ 0 Zephyr^ pcm me night by her abode^ and, 
if thy heart be willing, bear to her a mennage from me. 

When thou arrieeet there, go quietly and hreatlw not, that 
the sweet sleep be not troubled in her bewitchit^ 
nardssws^j-like eyes']. 

Do not stir the curls of her tresses save with the finger of 
courtesy I take care, take care that thou play not the 
Turk with her Hindu locks I 

Very gently throw aside that coloured veil from her face, 
and, if thou hast no evil thought, imprint a kiss upon 
her cheek. 

Nay / I spoke wrongly ; beware, for so much I cannot 
endure : even though thou art our sfwcial envoy, yet do 
not thou even glance towards her I 

When thou seest my heart there, ^ny, ' May union be 
forbidden thee! [For while] 1 am thus parted, thou 
art her constant companion,' 

43. 8hamsu'd^Din*uTabasi,^ 

There were two [poete of this name]. One has some 
fine verses, and his DUcdn is well known. The other is 
still alive, and has produced some incomparable verse and 
prose. This humble writer enjoys his friendship, and has 
repeatedly been honoured with commuuications from him 
both in verse and prose. 
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44. SAamsu^d-Din of Kd%hdn. 

He died within the last two years. The Tdrikh-i-Ohazdni 

History of Ghdz&n Eh&n ”) was versified by him ; but 
be has done the fullest justice to his poetical talents in 
a qa^ida^ embellished with most of the poetical artifices, 
which he composed in honour of Ehw&ja Bah&’u’d-Din, 
the Sdhib^Diwdn, of Ju\fayn. 

45. JDhahiru*d^Din~Fdrydk 

His name was T&hir b. Muhammad. He died at Tabriz 
in [the month of] Rabi^ I, a.h. 598 [Dec., a.d. 1201], and 
is buried in the Poets’ Corner at Surkh&b. He has some 
delicate verses. This is a verse which he odtnposed in 
Arabic to indicate the distinction between the letters ddl 
(fc>) and dhdl (*i>)*in the Persian language : — 

^ J^A-i ^ SLj J— A-J L-^ 

“ Know the difference between dal and dh&l, for this is an 
essential principle in Persian ; 

Whererer it comes before a quiescent letter, except w&w, it 
is d41; but otherwise dotted [dh&l].” 

46. *Irdqi. 

His name was Fakhru’d-Din Ibr&him b. Buzurjmihr b. 
*Abdu’l-Ghaffar al-Jawaliqi, of the village of Mah&ll in 
the A^lam district of Ilamad&n. He died in a.h. 686 
[a.d. 1287], in the Jabalu*§- ^lihin ("Mountain of the 
Just”), in Syria. He has composed some philosophical 
verses. His Diwdn is well known. 

47. * Unfurl. 

He was Prince of Poets ’ (Poet^laureate) at the Court of 
Sult&n Mahmud-i-Sabuktagin [a.h. 888-421, a.d. 998-1030]. 
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47. ^tTKSTTBf. 

When Firdawsf fled from Tu« and came fo (ihasua,^ 
^ITnauri, Farnikhi, and ^Asjadi had gone for an ext'urrion 
into the country, and were eitting by the aide of a ntream. 
When they saw Firdawai approaching thorn from afar off, 
each one composed a heiniatich sudi that there was [aa 
they auppoaod] no fourth rhyme [to tliom], and demanded 
that Firdawsi should supply the fi-urlh [hoinistuh], so that, 
when he should bo unable to give it, he might cease to 
trouble them. 

‘Unsuri said ‘ y sJj) 

“ The Hun h not ho bvight an thy face 
Farrukhi said:—' Jo jiJb 

** No roHV in the yavdcn can compare in 
cohur irith thy cheek** 

‘Asjadi said: — ^ si 

** Thine eyelaehes pierce through the 
hremtplate ** — 

Firdawsi said: — ^ i JsjJU 

^'Like Otv*8 ej^ear in combat with Pmhan** 

This anecdote is well known, and how, in consequence of 
this, they strove to prevent Firdawsi from obtaining access 
to the Court., until fortune favoured him, so that he 
obtained admission to the King's presence, and the business 
of turning the Shdhndma into verse was entrusted to him. 
The following are some of ^Unsuri's verses : — 

* JlI Job jij ^ ^~**^^*^ 

^ iXA Job j b C/b 

^ sVA Job clS bt. ^ s)b * 4^T ^ ^ V 

" Oh alas ! that from this bright place we must go beneath the 
hollow ground ; 

* G.‘ has/f for 
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That, with bodiet unehatmd from the duet <(f tin, we mutt go 
before the Pure God ! 

[Thaf] with eueh a mind \Jlaehing'] like fire and [moMfe] 
at water, one must weigh the wind and become dust.” 


48. *Ayadi} 


^ None of tlie MSS. oontnin any notice of tbia poet, but some of them 
^.e. C.^), by omittinfr tlie next title, make it appear that what u laid of 
rakhru a-Din appliei to ^Asjadi. 


(To ho eontinuod.) 
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Art. XXVII . — Noin m? Malnyalam Litetature. By T. K. 

Erishka Mfnon, B.A., M.R.A.8. 

Malatalam is the language of the soutli-west of the Madras 
Presidency. It is the third most important language of 
the Presidency, the first and the second being Tamil and 
Telugu respectively. It is spoken in Mulabur, Cochin, and 
Travancore. Out of a total of 5,1)112,207 inhabitants of these 
parts, 6,409,350 persons are those who speak Malay alam. 
These countries, taken as a whole, are boinided on the north 
by South Ganara, on the east by the far-famed Malaya range 
of mountains, on the south by the Indian Ocean, and on the 
west by the Arabian Sea. 

The earliest lilalayalam writing of which wo have any 
kilowlodge was in VafteMhu characters. This was sub- 
sequently modified into Kbleluthu, The present script is 
called MaJayalam Orantha. 

No sketch of Malayalam literature can be complete which 
does not make mention of the Malayalecs who have won 
renown by their works in Sanskrit. 

Kerala claims among her sons Vak^iiuci, the great pro- 
genitor of astronomical science in Malabar, and Bhari ruu aki, 
the renowned author of the three ^atakains. Ihe early 
literary history of the Malayalam language conlains so many 
stories about them that it would be impossible for any one 
to belieye that they were not Malayalecs. They may be 
placed in the seventh century. The great theologian and 
philosopher, Sankaracarya, was born in the eighth century, 
at Kalati, on the banks of the Alwaye river, in Travancore 
territory. YndhUhtira Vtjffya, a Katya of a peculiar structure, 
is the work of Vasu Bhattathiri. He was, like Sankar- 
acarya, a Namburi, which means a Malayalw Vedic Brahman. 
The Kdeyamdld Editors have done an injustice to Malabar 
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by asoribing the authorship of this poem to a uative of 
Kashmir. Earingampi}}! Namburi^ the author of 8uka 
Sand^Bam^ lived about a«d. 1480. He gives us vivid 
sketohea of many parts of Malabar which are dear to 
every Malayalee. Yilvamanoalath Swamiar has written 
a Kavyam of singular interest. It is in Prakrit, and every 
verse serves as an example of a separate rule on grammar. 
Eakkasseri Bhattathiri, Manavikrama the Strong, and Elaya 
Raja *the learned’ of Eodungallore, were also natives of 
Malayalam. Mbpfuthuk Naratana BHArrATHiRi, a poet, 
grammarian and scholar of unquestioned ability, wrote, in 
1587, Ndrdyaniyamt which treats of the life and teachings 
of Sr! Krishna, and is, more or less, an abridgement of 
the Bhugavata Purana. His grammatical work Praknyd 
8arvaBi^a is much more lucid than Bhattoji Dikshita’s Bidhdnta 
Kaumudu 

MARAVfiDAN Raja composed the Mdnaveda Campn, which 
treats of Maha-Bliaratii legends not treated of in the Bhdrata 
Campu by Anuntukavi. Malamanoalam Namburi was 
the author of the famous Bhdnom called after his name. 

Aruk Bhaitathiki produced Uttaranaishadhamy a com- 
plement to the work of Sri Harsha. E. Rama Warrier, who 
may be appropriately styled the Mallinatha of modern times, 
has written various commentaries. The ViBdkha Vyayam 
and Thuldbhdra Satakam of H.H. Eerala Yarma, Yalia 
Eoil Tampuran of Truvancore, are interesting examples of 
Sanskrit as it is now written in the Malayalam country, and 
his nephew and pupil Mr. A. R. Rajaraja Yarina, M.A., bids 
fair to become a good second to his uncle. Mr. Eochunni 
Tampuran of Eodungallor’s Vipra SandtBam and Bhdmm 
should be mentioned in this connection. Mr. Manavi- 
kraman Etan Raja, of Calicut, is a good scholar and poet. 
Mr. Punnasseri Neelakaudha Sanna edits a Sanskrit journal 
which reflects great credit on his Sanskrit scholarship and 
philanthropy. The Sanskrit College and the Text-book 
Committee of Travancore show the profound interest which 
the Sovereigns of the Model State take in the cause of 
Sanskrit and Malayalam. 
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« 

It u a matter for oongratalfttbn to the Valayaleei that 
we see the beginnings of Malayalam prose literature as early 
as A.D. 200. Deeds then granted t(» the Jews and Syrian 
Christians by contempora|;y kings are written in prose, and 
there are court chronicles which cluirn to go back to those 
days. Many songs, too, are supposed to have been composed 
at this period for the people to «ing when they worship, 
when they plant, and when they reap. Some of them, and 
also certain early ballads, are very popular even in these 
days. Of these the roost popular are those that sing of the 
deeds of Thatcholi Kuuhi Othenan. Kunhi Otheuan was 
a Nayar, which is the common appellation of the ordinary 
middle-class Hindu of Malabar. Niiyars, it may be said 
parenthetically, form the major portion of the population 
of Eeralam. Othenan, according to the ballad, was a man 
of fine physique and skilled in the use of arms. IIo wont 
about redressing wrongs and helping fallen humanity, and 
is said to have met with his death by a treacherous shot. 

The history of the Malayalam language really commences, 
however, with Ramdcaritam^ the oldest Malayalam poem 
still in existence. This is the work of a Maba Baja of 
Travancore, who lived in the thirteenth century. Another 
work of possibly the same period is Kannassa Panikkrs 
BAmAyafuim, And we hear of many Nuinburies who then 
wrote works on astrology, architecture, ethics, grammar, 
and other subjects. But little is known of them now save 
their names and the names of their works. 

The Namburies, at that time, certainly held a practical 
monopoly over learning, and created all sorts of obstacles 
in the way of the education of the commonalty. 

Oherusseri Namburi, the morning -star of Malayalam 
song, wrote his Kriahna Qdiha in the fifteenth century. 
This work, like almost all the poetical pieces of Malayalam, 
is written in what is called Mani-pravd(am, which means 
a string of gems. It receives its name from being composed 
in a mixture of Malayalam and Sanskrit. The addition, 
here and there, of common Sanskrit words only gives grace 
and majesty to Malayalam, which otherwise would be bald. 
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The metres of Malayslam BlbkaB are the, same as those of 
Sanskrit ones ; and those that are peculiar to the language^ 
as in the case of the famous works of Thujan and Kunjan^ 
are determined by the number of fffdtrda. 

Kaihakali, or the Malayalam play, is one of the most 
intensely national departments of our literature. These are 
written in mixed Terse and prose, and are founded on 
episodes of the Ramaya^a and Mahabharata. The verses 
simply connect the incidents of the story, while the prose 
portions represent the words of the characters of the plav. 
The actors, representing the several personages, generally, 
have all sorts of paints on their faces and are gaudily 
dressed. By means of certain signs made by their hands 
and by the expressions on their face, they conve}^ to the 
audience the meaning of the prose portions when they 
are sung to the accompaniment of drums and other 
instruments. 

The poet who invented this sort of dramatic composition 
is one Ruja of the Kottarakara family in Travancore. The 
subjects of his dramas are episodes of the RiimayaQa. There 
is a tradition connected with the origin of KathakaU, The 
then Zainorin of Calicut, for one reason or another, refused 
to send his troupe of artistes to the southern parts to enact 
Krishndttam. The inventor of Kathakali produced his first 
work to make light of tho decision of his northern compeer. 

The most famous writer of Malayalam is perhaps Thun- 
JATHU Ramanujan Eluthachan, a man of the Nayar 
caste, who opposed himself openly to the prejudices and 
intolerance of the Brahmans. He is said to have declared 
it his intention to raise Malayalam to an equality with the 
sacred language of the priests. In the prosecution of this 
purpose, he made, in the native tongue, adaptations from 
the Rima^'anam, tho Mahabharatam, and the Bhagavatham. 
These are called the Ktltppdif&a (parrot-songs) of Eluthachan, 
who was the first to introduce this sort of compoaition into 
the Malayalam language. They receive this name, perhaps, 
from the introductor}' invocation, which is to the bird of the 
goddess of learning. 
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He wrote many other works besides those alresdy referred 
to. He had several disciples, too, who carried on his work. 
In this connection, reference must be made to tlie nniuo of 
Eluvathu Nanukutti Mknon of Ghiitur, who, by his 
translation of iikadma^ has shown how much he Iiak caught 
of the literary spirit and religious fervour of his great fore- 
runner, Eluthachan. 

Kerala Varma R.^a, of North Eottayam, is the author 
of a Ramayam and of a Vaimgya Candrotlaya. The brother 
of this Raja was also a gifted man, and wrote four 
Malayalam dramas, called Kuthakafis, some poems, and 
a grammar. 

The name of Malamangalam Nambuiu w^as previously 
mentioned in connection with his Sanskrit work. lie 
deserves this second reference for his great work in 
Malayalam called BhdahdnaUhadha Campu, In the world 
of literature he is a great man indeed. His description of 
the wailings and wanderings of Damayanti after she was 
deserted by Naja is much admired. But he is very 
monotonous in his verso and prose, and is not free from the 
prevailing defect of many Malayalee poets of using an 
unnecessarily large number of Sanskrit words in their 
Malayalam works. 

ThuUah (literally dances) are sung to the accompaniment 
of music, pantomime, and dancing. There are three classes 
of Thu]]al8 : Oattam^ Sithankan^ and Pnrayan ; but, as the 
poems of the first class predominate, poems of the oth(T 
classes are also termed Oattaim, They are based on the 
episodes of Bharatam and Ramayanam mostly. Oattam 
Thullal^ as the name indicates {Oattam = * running ’), consists 
of a variety of rapid metres well suited for amusing narratives. 
Oattam% are vigorous, Sithankatis narrative, and ParnyaiM 
pathetic in style. Nalacarita and Ktrdtha are instances of 
the first class, Kalydnamugandhika is an example of the second 
set, while Oqjendramdksha and SabhdprarHa form instances 
of the third sort of ThuUak. All these ThidJnU referred to 
are the works of Ealakkath Euiljan Namb\ar, who invented 
this sort of composition. Besides fifty or sixty Thuljah^ he 

j.a.A.8. 1000. 
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has composed nine Malayalam dramas, a Panoatantra^ 
a SrlhrUhnacaritai and parrot-songs and poems in different 
kinds of metres. 

Eu&jan Nambyar is, by the unanimous verdict of his 
countrymen, second only to Thunjath Eluthacban. Patricians 
and plebeians united in honouring him. He was under the 
special patronage of the Maha Baja, who began to reign in 
Travancore in the year a.d. 1758, and who, besides being 
a man of letters himself, encouraged literary men in all 
parts of Malabar. 

Another writer of the same period is UnmIyi Warrier, 
who wrote the Nalacarita KathakalJ. 
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Art. XXVIII . — AJdenth to the Series of Pnlhdn Coins. 
II. By II. Nrlson Wrioht, I.O.S. 

{Cmtknued from page 499.) 


Since writing my last paper on the coins of the Path&n 
Sult&ns of Dehli I have had thc» opportunity of examining 
with some minuteness tlie rich collections of the British 
Museum and Dr. L. White King, (J.S.I. In the former are 
to be found the choicest specimens of General Cunningham’s 
Muhammadan coins, of which many have already been 
brought to notice by Mr. Gibbs and Mr. C. J. Rodgers, 
but others are now, through the courtesy of the Museum 
authorities, described for the first time. 

Of the forty-one coins now published, fourteen come from 
the British Museum, ten from the collection of Dr. White 
King, and three from the Bodleian Museum, Oxford, while 
one belongs to Major Yost, and thirteen are from my own 
cabinet. The majority are coins of the Suri Sultdns, a period 
which, apart from the important change in the character 
of the currency on Sher Shah’s accession, and the beauty and 
variety of the coins themselves, is of peculiar interest to the 
numismatist by reason of the expansion of the mint system, 
through which the collector is enabled both to direct the 
interest of the antiquary towards deserted and forgotten cities 
of erstwhile importance, and also to help the historian in 
fixing the limits and extent of these sovereigns’ dominions 
by confirming and supplementing the scanty materials on 
which be has to rely. The account of the coins of the Suri 
period given by Mr. Thomas in the ** Chronicles” has perhaps 
left more to be added to it than any other part of that work, 
and though a considerable quantity of fresh information baa 
been published by Mr. Rodgers and Dr. Hoernle, I hope to 
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bat* diown bj tbeM two papen that there is still nradi to 
be dooe in bringing to light the mint towns used I 7 ISiier 
Shah and his son and in identifying their locality. 

I wish here to g^tefiilly acknowledge the constant hdp 
giren to me by Mr. E. J. Rapson and the other members of 
the British Museum Numismatic staff during the preparation 
of these paperai 

Note. — ^L. W. E. = fMbinet of Dr. L. White King ; B.M. 
= Cabinet of the British Museum ; H. N. W. = Cabinet of 
H. Nelson Wright. 


1. Tqj-ud-din Yaldu*. 

Gold. Weight 140‘4 grs. L. W. K. 
Date P 607. MintP PL L 1. 


Obv. 

Area in circle 

sill 

^ 31 j^UaUl 

j UjjII 

Margin hJuf 




Rev. 

Area in circle 

. 

aU\:ii m 

aUl 

Margin 

^ oas* see llJJb 


2. Silver. Weight 142 grs. L. W. K. 

Date 610. Mint, Ghazni. 

Obv. Rev. 

Area in double-lined square. Area in double-lined square. 


As on No. 1 (omitting the As on No. 1 (omitting the 
initial aUO. initial allO. 


Margin 

w» [IsJsjJt ^\j] MXfC. 

^jiUkLJl -J<»li 


Margin 

Aj IaSmsB ^ jIloA mm dUas* ^ 



PLA 
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These two new epeoimens of Tej-udi«4iii Yaldiul'e ooinego 
are from the cabinet of Dr. D. White King, 0JB.I. They 
were atmok after the death but in the name of Muiaz-ud-din 
Muhammad bin Sam. No. 2 is similar in oharaeter to the 
coin figured in the Chronicles,’’ PI. 1 (3) ; its peculiarity it 
its weight. Tdj-ud-din’s connection with India was inter- 
mittent. From the Minhaj-us-airaj we learn that Yaldnz, 
who had been governor of Karm&n, on his sovereign’s death 
disputed with Kutbuddin Aibek dhe possession of Lahore. 
In a battle, however, which ensued, victory remained with 
the latter, and Yalduz fled to Ghazni. After Kutbuddin’s 
death in 607 a.h. Lahore was again a bone of contention, 
and was held sometimes by Yalduz, sometimes by Nasiruddin 
Kubacha, and sometimes by Shamshuddin Altamsh. Till 
A.H. 612 Yalduz was supreme in Ghazni. In that year he 
was driven out by Alauddin Khwarizm and went to Lahore, 
but not satisfied with the extent of his possession, he picked 
a quarrel with Shamshuddin Altamsh, only, however, to be 
defeated and end his life as a prisoner. 

3. Shamah-ud-din Altamsh. 

Silver. Weight 169 grs. L. W. K. 

Date . . 5. Mint? PI. I, 2. 


Obv. 

Area in double-lined square 
within a circle, dots in segments 

Margin • • • • jfJjs 


Eev. 

Ares in double-lined square 
within a circle, dots in segments 

.U HI J 

* • II 




ICorgia 




This win ia a variety of Na 31 in Thomas’. « Chronicles ” 
(figured in the British Mnsenm Oatalogoe), from which it 
difEim in its ohvene area legend. 
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4. Rukn^ud^din Firoz. 


Silver. Weight 167 gre. L. W. K. 
DateP Mint^ Dehli. PI. I, 3. 


Obv. 

Area in double-Unod square 
within circle, 2 dots in each 
segment 

^ 111 

Moll Jj 

fi\ 

JieLi 

Margin 

.... • • • • 


Bev. 

Area in double-lined square 
within circle, 2 dots in each 
segment 

4 ll\ 31 JJl 3 

aUI 

Margin illegible. 


As far as 1 know, this rupee is unique. Mr. Rodgers, in 
liis fifth Supplement to Thomas’s ** Chronicles ” (J.A.S.B., 
1894), published a rupee of the year 633, struck in the 
joint name of Rukn-ud-din Firoz and his father Altamsh. 
Imagining his throne secure, the former presumably ceased 
to trade on the influence of his father’s name. 


5. Ald-ud-din Muhammad, 


Gold. Weight 170 grs. B.M. 

Date 71S. Mint, Fort Deogir. PI, I, 4. 


Obv. 

Jic31 ^UJl 
^,ji>ll^ 3 lc 


^U.U1 


Rev. 

Area in circle 

Margin 

aaIaj dCJl Cpjytf 


This is a very rare, though not an unpublished coin. It 
is figured (somewhat poorly) in the Catalogue of the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta, and Thomas, in noticing the silver coins 
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of this mint, refers, parenthetically, to a gold coin of the 
year 711 a.b. in the British Museutn. 1 cannot, however, 
trace in that collection the coin to which he alludes, and 
the present coin was obtained by the Museum from Qeneral 
Cunningham since the publication of the catalogue* 

6 . Kuth-ud*(iin Mubdrak. 

Silver. Weight 169 grs. B.M* PL I, 5. 

Date 717. Mint: Bar ul Islam, Dehli. 

Obv. llev. 

Area in cirolo 

^ ^UaLJl 

jsid^\ yi\ ailb 

Margin 

JL4 AmSJcJ^ 2^ JuS 

This coin combines, with one slight variation, the obverse 
legend on No. 145 and the reverse legend on No. 146 of the 
coins noticed in Thomas’s ‘‘ Chronicles.” Dr. White King 
possesses a specimen, and a third existed in the collection 
of the late Sir £. C. Buyley, so that it is a little surprising 
not to find the coin noticed in the “ Chronicles.” Nor, 
so far as I am aware, does it find mention in any later 
publication. 

7. OhiyaB-tid^din Tughlak, 

Gold. Weight 165'5 grs. L. W, K. 

Date 725. Mint : The Town of Daulatabad. PL I, 6. 

Obv. 

Ujil 4£jLi u/jWl 

Hargin ^ * jjk 
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8. Gold. Weight 169-2 grs. B.M. PL I, 7. 

Date 727. Mint : The Town of Daulatabad. 

Legends similar to those on No. 7, but mint name more 
legible. 

These coins, as struck in the name of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Tughlak and bearing in the reverse area what is not unlike 
the date 721, have always been classi&ed as coins of that 
Sult&n. They were, however, undoubtedly struck after his 
death. In the J.A.S.B. 1886, Mr. 0. J. Rodgers published 
a coin of this typo bearing a marginal date of 726, and he 
consequently interpreted the characters immediately following 
j;bu in the reverse area, which in 4he “ Chronicles 
(p. 190) are road as 721, to be 726. On coin No. 8 
above, however, the same characters appear in conjunction 
with a clear marginal date of 727, and Dr. White King's 
coin finally settles the point by leaving no doubt that the 
characters arc not figures, but a badly formed , The 

crudeness of these Daulatabad coins is also shown by the 
omission, in all the coins of the type which I have seen, of 
the initial J of the mint name. 

In his second Supplement to the ** Chronicles ’’ Mr. 0. J. 
Rodgers edited a coin of this type (No. 8) on which he read 
<*Mulk-i-talang’' as the mint place. I have seen no other 
coin of this type struck at Telingana, and, judging merely 
from Mr. Rodgers’s drawing of the coin, I am inclined to 
think that the word which he read as Li.^ was really the 
first part of the rest of the mint name being too 
indistinct to be legible. 

The small silver or billon posthumous |kieoes noticed 
by Mr. Thomas, pp. 212 and 213 (notes), and also by 
Mr. Rodgers in his Supplements, were also probably struck 
in the Deccan. 
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9. Silver. Weight 168*4 gw, B,M. 

Dftto 724. Mint : Bar al iBlam, Dehlu PL I, 8, 


Obv. 

In double-lined square 


Ljj1\ 


Bev. 

Area in cirele 

ill j\ju 

^UaLJt 

Marg^in jtju .... 

^ cL 


From the British Museum Collection. I know of no 
duplicate. 


10. Muhammad bin TugMak, 

Gold. Weight 142 grs. B.M. 

Date 729. Mint : Sultanpur ( Warangol). PL I, 9. 


Obv. 


Rev. 

Area in circle. 

The Kalima. 

Margin j\jj aCmJI 

vri 


Cf. Thomas’s “ Chronicles,” No. 178. 


11. Gold. Weight 141 grs. B.M. 

Date 728. Mint : Daulatabad (Deogir). PL 1, 10. 


Obv. 

As in No. 10. 


Bev. 

Area in circle. 

The Kalima. 


Margin 

^ ^ sjjs 

VTA jM 

0£ Thomas’s ** Ohroniolesi” No. 1 # 4. 
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12. Gold. Weight 170’5 gn. B.lf. 

Date 737. Mint: Dar ul Islam, Dehli. PL 1, 11. 


Obv. 

Area in circle 


Margin jtjj 


*\)ud\ 


Cf. Thomas’s ‘‘Chronicles,” No. 176. 


13. Silver, Weight 168*8 grs. B.M. 

Date 725. Mint, Dehli. PI. I, 12. 

Rov. 

Area in circle. 

The Ealima. 

Margin »iX.Jh 

dLlMw> kA 

Cf. Thomas’s “ Chronicles,” No. 184. 

The above four coins of Muhammad bin Tughlak are from 
the British Museum Collection. I have a specimen of No. 12 
in my own cabinet, of date 734 h. I have heard of no 
duplicates of the other three. 

It will be noticed that my reading of the designation of 
Daulatabad on No. 11, which is a variety of the coin noticed 
in Thomas’s “ Chronicles,” No. 174, differs slightly from that 
given by Mr. Gibbs in the HTumismatie Chronicle for 1886, 
viz. |»lLi aJ, which in its turn was a correction of the 
reading given in the “Chronicles,” aJ, and the 


Obv. 

^ .Ul ^ 

jJtAJ ^ 

T^rf^ 
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alternative suggested by Mr. 0. J. Bodgers, Jjci 
I can trace no alif after ^ on the coin I have figured, and 
I am doubtful whether any exists in the variety quoted by 
Thomas, and figured by Mr. Gibbs. T can find none in 
my own specimen of that variety, nor in the specimen 
belonging to the British Museum. 

The silver coin is of the first year of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak’s reign. The weights of Xos. 10 and 11 are 
remarkable. 


14. Silver. Weight 161 ‘7 grs. L. W. K. 
Date 742. Mint, Dehli. PI. I, 13. 


Obv. 


Rev. 


28 J 




This rupee seems to have been struck from a gold die 
(cf. No. 212, p. 259, Thomas’s ‘‘Chronicles”), the word 
after a as, though indistinct, being probably as on 

the gold coins. No other Kbalifate rupee has, I believe, 
been found. 


15. Mahmud bin Muhammad BJiah, 
Copper. Weight 17 grs. L. W. K. 
Date? Mint, Dehli. PI. I, 14. 


Obv. 


Rev. 




This is tlie smallest ooin known of this Saltan. 
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16. 8her fiAoA. 


Gold. Weight 166’7 gn. W. V. 
Date 951 ? Mint not epeoified. PI. 1, 15. 


Obv. 

Area in circle 

Margin much cut 
.... ^ 
101 


Bev. 

Area in circle. 

The Ealima. 

Margin illegible. 


This coin belongs to Major Yost, I.M.S. Gold coins of 
Sher Shah are uncommon, though forgeries are frequently 
met with in the baz&rs. I was disposed myself to doubt 
the genuineness of this coin, but both Dr. Codrington and 
Major Yost accept it. The crudeness of the characters may 
be due to its having been struck in Bengal. The die bears 
considerable resemblance to that of the silver coin published 
by Mr. G. J. Rodgers as No. 8 of plate i in the Indian 
Antiquarf/ for March, 1888. 


Weight 166’2 grs. H. N. W. 
Mint not specified. PI. II, 16. 

Bey. 

Area in circle. 


17. Silver. 

Date 949. 

Obv. 

Area in circle 

m 

m j 

ICugilL 


The Ealimo. 

vith X after the , el J,..^ 

Iffarg iTi 

dh ^.3!^ JoUl mllaLJl 

Ju 66 66 



PtAT 
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is an nnfigimd and nnooniiiioiii vaiie^« It is not 
unlike in general appearance to the type flguied as Ko. 10 
in the Indian Antiquary ^ March, 1888, pi. i, and probably was 
struck at the same place (Dehli-Jah&npanAh). The mint* 
mark — an eight-pointed star — on the obverse, is noticeable. 
There are two specimens of this typo in the Bodleian 
Museum, and one in the collection of Mr. Wilmot Lane. 
I know of no others. 


18. Silver. Weight 87*5 grs. L. W. K. 
Date 948. Mint P PI. II, 17. 


Obv. 

Area in circle as on No. 17, 
but no date. 

Margin as on No. 17, but 
after 


Eev. 

Area in circle. 

The Kalima with IK. 
Margin as on No. 17. 

N B is spelt with a ^ , 


Thomas, in the Chronicles,’’ mentions a half-rupee, but 
does not describe it in detail. He probably referred to the 
type with square areas, of which two or three are known. 
I believe the present half-rupee with its circular areas to 
be unique. To the left of the N&gri on the obverse margin 
are characters which look as if they were remnants of the 
mint name. 


19. Silver. Weight 173'3 grs. L. W. K. 
Date 961. Mint P PL II, 18. 


Obv. 

Area in doable circle 


Bct. 

Area in double circle. 
The Kalima, but 
instead of • 

Margin 

db .... • • • • 


Margin 

JjLaJI ^UJuJ! 
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Though in every other respect a fine specimeD, this coin 
lacks, through fault of the striker, the most interesting part 
of the obverse marginal legend, viz., that which should 
contain the name of the mint town. Too little of the 
characters remains to admit of any conjecture. The use of 
for is unusual, and suggests a mint distant 

from headquarters, possibly in Bengal. 


20. Copper. Weight 303*7 grs. IT. IT. W. 
Date 950. Mint, Chunar. PI. II, 19. 


Obv, 

Rev. 

Area in square 

Area in square 







Margins; top 

Margins: top JjJjdl 

bottom 

bottom 

loft 6b 

left 

right 

1 right 


This coin is, so fur as I know, unique. Major Yost, in 
the J.A.S.B., 1895, Pt. i, published a coin of this mint, but 
of a diiferent type, now represented by several specimens. 


21. Copper. Weight 318*9 grs. H. N. W. 

Date 951. Mint, Chuu&r. 

This coin is similar to No. 20 except that the mint name 
is in the right obverse margin, its place in the obverse area 
being taken by the words . The peculiarity of the 

coin, as distinct from that published by Dr. Vest and referred 
to above, is that the ureas are enclosed in double-lined 
squares. 
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32. Copper. Weight 3A0 grs. B.M. 
Date 947. Mint not given. PI. II, 20. 


Obv. 

Area in square 


^UaLt* 

Aiji 

Margins : 

bottom JjUll 
loft jsi^\ 

top 
right 


Rev. 

Area in square. 

TLo Kalima. 


Margins. The names and 
titles of the four oompanioas. 


This coin looks like an attempt to assimilate the legends 
on the copper coinage to those on the silver coins. I had 
a duplicate in my own collection, but it has got mislaid. 
I do not remember seeing any others. This specimen is 
unfortunately rather worn. 


23. Copper. Weight 306 '7 grs. B.M. 
DateP MintP PI. II, 21. 


Obv. 

Area in square 

Margins: left .... 

others illegible. 


Rev. 

Area in square 

JjU» ^.UoUl 

Margins illegible. 


A new type, not included in Dr. Hoernle’s list in the 
J.A.S.B. 1890. 
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24. I»ldm Shah. 

Gold. "Weight P (the coin ie ringed). H. N. W. 

Date 954[P 9]. Mint [Shergarh, aliaa Bhakkar]. PI. II, 22. 


OTjy. 

Area in square 

|,L.l 

sLii 

Margins illegible. 


Rev. 

Area in square. 

The Kalima. 
Margins illegible. 


This is, I believe, the only circular gold coin of Islam 
Shah hitherto found. None has at any rate been published. 
I know of only one square gold piece. I obtained this in 
the Oawnpore b&zdr. The coin may be safely assumed to 
have been struck at Bhakkar, if a eomparison is made 
with the silver coins Nos. 25 and 26 figured below. It is 
unfortunately not a very perfect specimen, and has been 
worn as an ornament. 


25. Silver. Weight 173 grs. H. N. W. 

Date 956, Mint : Shergarh, (i/ios Bhakkar. PL II, 23. 


Obv. 

Legend in square area as on 
No. 24 ante, but (inverted) 

aadhelow square 
Margins : 
right 

bottom ^ or 
left ? 

top ? 


Obv. 

Area in square. 

The Ealima. 

Margins : 

right ^ 

bottom \A 

left ? 
top 
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26* Silver. Weight 168 gre. Bodleian* 

Date 960. Mint : Shergarb, alia$ Bbakkar. PL tl, 24. 


Obv. 

Legend in square area as on 
No. 24 ante, but («tc), and 
mint-mark 

Margins as on No 25. 


Bov. 

Area in square. 

The Kalima. 

Margins as on No, 25. 


Coins of this mint have not, so far as I am aware, been 
figured hitherto. Thomas, on p. 412 of the “Chronicles,'* 
mentions coins struck at Shakk-i-Bakar, but as he does 
not describe in detail or figure any specimen, and merely 
notices them along with a coin of Satgaon, from which 
they differ so materially as to deserve a separate description, 
I think it is possible that none actually passed through 
his hands. Mr. C. J. Bodgers also omitted them from his 
list of Suri coins published in the Indian Antiquary for 
March, 1888, and I know of only one other specimen 
(bearing date 954) besides those now described. They seem, 
therefore, to merit publication. 


27. Silver. Weight 174 grs. II. N. W. 
Date 953. Mint, Bi&na. PL II, 25. 


Obv. 

Area in square 
sLiSi 

^ A 

AO^aUfjJ^ 

Margins: right yUksB 
bottom djimJ 
left and top illegible. 
4.m.A.s. 1900 . 


Rev. 

Area in square. 

The Kalima. 

Margins : 

bottom 

left 

right and top illegible. 


52 
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28. Silver. Weight 170 grs. Bodleian. H. N. W. 
Date 963. Mint, Bi&na. PI. II, 26. 

Obr. Eev. 

Area in square as on No. 27, Area in square, 
fant BO date. The Kalima. 

Margins : 

right Margins as on No. 27. 

bottom Hr ajU 

loft Lijjl jlbr 

top 

% 

Bi&na was a copper mint in Shcr Shah’s time. In Islam 
Shah’s reign the jagir of Bi&na was given to the Sultan’s 
unfortunate elder brother when he renounced his claims to 
the throne. The town was also the headquarters of one 
Sheikh AUi, who created considerable disturbance by pro- 
fessing Mabdiism. 

29. Silver. Weight 170*6 grs. Bodleian. 

Date 955. Mint, K&Ipi. PI. II, 27. 

Obv. Rev. 

Legend in square area as on Area in square. 

No. 37, but Iso in left bottom Tho Ealima and X in the left 
oomer. bottom comer. 

Margins: right Margins. Names and titles 

top Ij Jtll of the four companions, 

left 
bottom 

This eoin comes from the Bodleian Collection, but the 
mint name is not given in the catalogue. A similar coin is 
also described and figured in the British Museum Catalogue 
without any mention of mint name. No. 597, PL ix. 
There can, I think, be no doubt that it is a coin of E&lpi. 
The first three letters of the mint name ou the Bodleian 
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coin are, ia my opinimi, unniitakeably Jll^, and this 
oondusion ia atrengthencd by the mint-mark on the rerene 
—4 aix^ayed atar— a mark which ia home on all the ailwar 
coina of E&lpi atruok by Sber Shah, and which is veiy 
prominent on a copper coin of that mint figured by me 
in the July number of this Journal. 


30. Silver, Weight 177 grs. B.M. 
Date 952. Mint: PFortR&isin. PI. 11, 28. 


Obv. 

Area in square 

A ... 1 ifLi^ 

mroiwini 

Margins : 

left ^jUlf 
top 
right 

bottom 

This coin is No. 612 in the British Museum Catalogue^ 
but is not figured. Mr. Lane-Poole thought the mint 
might be Gwalior. I do not think this is possible, 
judging from the formation of the letters and the fact that 
the coins of Gwalior mint are of quite a different type, 
but my own reading is also tentative. The coin is, I believe, 
unique, and I feel justified in drawing special attention 
to it by reason of the interest which accrues to a new mint 
town. R&isin is in the Native State of Bhopal, 10 miles 
from the S&nchi topes on the rood from Hoshang&bAd to 
S&gor. As a fort it played a fairly conspicuous part io the 
attempt of the Ilindu chiefs to escape from subjection to 
Sher Shah and bis Afgh&ns. In 950 a.h. Sher Shab, 
hearing that Puran Mai, who was acting as deputy to the 
minor raja of that district, had insulted the Mahommeden 


R(‘v. 

Area in square. 

The Kulima. 

MarpuB : 
left 

top 3 

right , 

bottom ^ 
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iamiliet in Ohanderi, qwnt us months in the siege of Bdisin, 
nnd after enticing Paran Mai and his followers ont with 
promises of safety, perfidioosly had them massacred on 
a pretence of obeying a decision of his 'ulama. 

There is also a B&san in Tahsil Badausa, B&nda IHstriot, 
Bundelkhand, which was the headquarters of a pargaua in 
the reign of Akbar. 


31. Silver. Weight 175'7 grst H. N. W. 

Bate 956. Mint : Jahanpan&h (Dehli). PL III, 29. 


Obv. 

Area in square 

JJI Jlst. 

HarginB : bottom y i 

loft 

top and right illegible. 


Rev. 

Area in square. « 

The Kalima. 

in Kwer left-hand comer. 

Margins. Probably the names 
of the four companions. 


The mint name is to some extent oonjectural, parts 
only of the letters being visible. The characters resemble 
•otnewhat in style those found on Dehli-struck coins. The 
British Museum possesses a duplicate, but without any traces 
of a left obverse margin. 


32. Silver. 

Date 956. 

Obv. 

Legend in square area as on 
No. 81, 

ICargiiu : right ji!liu2\ 
top ? 
left 


PL III, 80. 

Rev. 

Area in square. 

The Kalima. 

in lower left-hand comer. 
Margins luilgible. Ph>bably 
the names and titles of the lour 
companions. 


bottom deleted, 
iunotber aneommaii varied of Uam Shah’s ooina. 


Weight 162’5 grs. H. ST. W, 
Mint? 



PLAT 



iBSBNBA m mtam'm fmUs mat, Tgt 

88. aitw. mi«hU7HtM. B.!!. 

Date 958; Hint 7 llin,81. 

The areas read as in No. 31 above. The marginal legsnii 
are much out The coin, whioh is from the British Masenm, 
is similar in type to No. 32, but is of a different die and 
probably not from the same mint. 

34. Silver. Weight 170 grs. B.M. H. N. W. 

Date 952. Mint, Satg&on. PI. Ill, 32. 

Obv, Eov. 

Area in circle Area in circle. 

*lA The Kalima. 

jJjA y;UaL. Margin 

aiU- J aO. all! c jj W 

^\j JjU\ 

Margin 

IjjJl J5l>- 

A coin of this mint, with square areas, was published by 
Mr. Oe J. Rodgers in the Indian Antiquary^ 1888. This 
coin, with circular areasi has not, I believe, been figured 
previously. 

36. Silver. Weight 172-6 grs. H. N. W. 

Date 963. Mint P PI. HI, 33. 

^ Obv. 

Area in square mi “ square. 

The Kahma. 

^ (e*) “ lower left-hand 

^ aJJl jji5 

^Saran X o^er the^ of 
Uoi^: bottom VjJiJbr Margins: top 
left 

top and right deleted. bottom and delated. 

This in a me variety ; I do not remembor to havo seen 
Mf like it Judging from the eharactara» I lUl||c 
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it possible that it may be found to be a coin of Obun&r. 
I describe below a balf-d&m of Islam Shab, which gives 
a clue to the mint of the rupee. That coin, howeTer, is worn 
and does not photograph well enough to be figured. 


36. Copper. Weight 144’4 grs. H. N. W. 
Date 953. Mint, ChunAr. 


Obv. 


.... 

iW? f-e 


Bev. 


C5* 


The form of the terminal |* of /•JLjI , the mint-mark, the 
inverted r of the date, and the general style of the characters 
are the same in this coin as in the rupee described above. 
The mint I take to be Chun&r, though it is not usual to see 
the of joined to the following word. It is possible, 
however, that what I read as the j of may be its 

terminal <^, m which case the reading would be 
which would be unobjectionable. 


37. Copper. Weight 152 *4 grs. H. N. W. 
Date 900. Mint, Shuhgarh. PI. Ill, 34. 


Obv. 
Parts of 


Rev. 
Parts of 






38. Copper. Weight 156*3 grs. H. N. W. 

Date 959. Mint, Shabgarh. PL 35. 

Similar to No. 37, but without the six-rayed star on obvme, 
and date 959. 

These haU-dfims of Shabgarh have not, I believe, been 
{oevioualj figured or described. The Indian Museum. 
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Calcutta^ and the Ijahore Mueeim each poesess a din of 
this mint, and in July last 1 published % heavy coin of 
460 grs. similar in character and mint-mark to No. 67. 

39. Copper. Weight 28-3 grs. L. W. K. 

Date? Mint? PI. Ill, 36. 

Obv. 

I have heard of no other coin of Islam Shah of this 
weight. The legends also differ from those usually found 
on the smaller copper pieces. What its denomination may 
have been I am not prepared to sny. To call it a twelfth 
of a d&m would make the dam 340 grs. The coin is 
scarcely heavy enough to be a tenth of a d&m, an'd it does 
not appear to have lost weight to any appreciable extent 
by wear and tear. In my last paper I endeavoured to show^ 
on the evidence of certain coins, that Sher Shah coined 
decimal fractions of the d&m. It is possible, therefore, that 
Islam Shah continued the practice, and that the present 
coin must be taken as a short-weight tenth of a d4m. 

40. Muhammad Add Shah, 

Silver. Weight ? (The coin is ringed.) H. N. W. 

Date 961. Mint ? PI. Ill, 37. 

Obv. I 

Area in square “ square. 

Kalima. 

AiUaLij aiX. Marpns. Names and titira 

below which is of the four companions. 

Margins : top illegible, 
left 

light dZL 


Bov. 
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This is an unfigured rupee of Muhammad Adil. It is 
peculiar in that it has a very full N&gri legend. 


41. SiWer. Weight 177*4 grs. B.M. 

Date P Mint : Sherga^ urf Shakk-i-Bakar. PL III, 38. 


ObT. 

Area in square 


h\j^ 




Margins : 
right 

bottom Jj Jm imJjA 
left and top cut. 


Bct. 

Area in square. 

The Kalima. 

Margins. The names and 
titles of the four companions. 


This coin belonged to Marsden, and is now in the British 
Museum, but is not noticed in the printed catalogue. It 
is figured as No. 727 in Marsden’s Numkmata Orientalia, 
but is there assigned to the Muhammad Shah (son of Farid 
Shah) who reigned in 837. The mint, too, was not read. 
The coin has not been described by Thomas, and I have 
never seen any correction of Marsden’s mistake elsewhere. 
The type of the coin shows that it was struck by Muhammad 
Adil. It is, I believe, unique. All rupees of this Sultan 
are rare, particularly those giving the name of their 
mint town. 
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1. The Asokastami Festival. 

Sir, — Captain Gurdon, in his interosfinjj account of iho 
Ai^wakranta shrine near Gauhati (not Ganhati, as printed), 
writes of the AsokuKtaiui festival as if it were peculiar to 
that shrine, and indeed attributes the orif^in of the festival to 
the legend that it was there that BukininI bathed. But on 
the Asokastami day (the day before the Ramnavami) people 
bathe in the Brahmaputra all along the north bank. The 
correct procedure is to stand up to your waist in the water, 
holding in your hand eight buds (why eight, I know not) 
of the A(k)ka. You recite the following mantra ; — 

Yam u 9 okam harabhlstam madbu mamsam samudbhavet 
Pibami 9okasantaptam mam a9okam sada kuru.’’ 

You then swallow the buds, and obtain all the benefits you 
might have got by bathing in the sacred Ganges itself. 

The legend of the festivars origin told me differs from 
Captain Gurdon’s version, and is interesting as an instance 
of a Hindu story growing out of a pre-Hindu belief. The 
name Brahmaputra is no doubt a translation of the primitive 
Assamese name of the river, just as the Hhyendwin in Burma 
is said to mean “ Son of God.” Given the name Brahma- 
putra, required to find an etymological explanation. The 
explanation is found in a local variant of the Parasuram 
mythus. The sons of Brahma figure largely in AssameM 
mythology. The fire sacrifice of Baksha, for instance, is 
thought to be reproduced every year in the cressets of 
jungle fire which create pillars of smoke by day and of fire 
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by night along the summits of the northern hills. I do not 
remember who it was that bore Brahmaputra to Brahma, but 

** His daughter she : in Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain.” 

For long years she bore her son in her womb, and only 
obtained delivery by visiting the sacred spring of Brahma 
Eunda far in the Mishmi hills. But Brahmaputra was still 
only a pool, and not yet one of the mightiest of Indian 
rivers. Here comes in the Paraf^uram legend. The Maha- 
bharata tells how Parai§uram alone of his brothers obeyed 
the command of his father and cut off the head of his mother 
Kenuka. The epic says that his obedience so pleased his 
father that he was told to ask a boon, lie begged that 
his mother might be restored pure to life, and that he 
himself might be invincible in single combat and enjoy 
length of days. The Assamoso version is that he received 
the curse that his great axe should cleave to his hand till 
he should sot free the son of Brahma by cleaving the 
Brahma Eunda gorge. This reminds one (as Assamese 
versions of Hindu stories frequently do) of the Madras story, 
that Parasurain ** drove back the ocean, and cut fissures in 
the Ghats with blows of his axe.” Doubtless the Asokastami 
is the survival of some primitive prehistoric bathing festival, 
adopted in the usual catholic fashion of Hinduism, and 
explained at Gauhati, as Captain Gurdon suggests, by the 
legend of the fair Hnkminl’s bathing. It is sad to think 
that we shall never know the real, the primeval reason why 
the bathing is confined to the north bank. 

Even more interesting than the Aswakranta shrine are 
the wonderful ruins at Singri parvat and at Tezpur in the 
Darrang district, to which I hope the Assam Director of 
Ethnography may be able to turn his attention. At both 
these * places are heaped vast blocks of carved granite, 
volutes, pilasters, and images, some of the blocks covered 
with a carious conventional ornament which the modem 
Assamese calls ** Daffla writing.” The Singri ruins are 
visited in the cold weather by pilgrims from the DafiSa 
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UIIb, who maintain that thay are relies of the Daffla rule 
in the plains in bygone days. They have doubtless been 
wrecked by some tremendous earthquake, though there is 
a story that they were blown up with gunpowder by 
** Eala pahar/’ the Mahomedan general. But assuredly no 
Mahomedan gunpowder could work such havoc in buildings 
constructed solely of huge square blocks of granite such 
as modern engineers would find it tiarrl to move with all 
their appliances. I know of no Hindu legend which has 
attached itself to the Singri ruins, which lie in dense forests 
and far from human habitation. The Tezpnr ruins, howeyer, 
are in the heart of the modern civil station, and (I shuddor 
to tell it) the plinth of the Deputy CoinraisMioner's cutcherry 
is largely composed of carved granite blocks. About ^ese 
ruins has grown the pretty story of the princess Ushfi 
and her handmaiden Chitralekha, and the Assamese believe 
that Tezpur was once Mahabalipura, the capital ot her 
grandfather. This is another instance of u legend borrowed 
from Southern India, as are many of those connected with 
the great Tantric shrine of Kamaklishya at Gauhati, of which 
Captain Gordon has probably much that is interesting to tell. 
The chief interest of these borrowed legends lies in their 
adaptation to local conditions, and especially to the primitive 
local beliefs We shall soon have from the pen of Mr. A. 
Gait a History of Hindu Assam, and, as far as can be 
gathered from scanty records, of the Assam of pre-IIiudu 
days. It is a pity that so much of ancient belief and history 
has been obliterated by Hindu legend, so that, for instance, 
it is only due to the coraparatiNely recent conversion of 
Manipur to Hinduism that w'e happen to know by how 
quaint a fiction the Manipuris, the Naga folk of Imphal, 
became ^sons of Arjun.'' The local legends of Assam, 
as containing traces of prehistoric belief, are we wort 
studying, and we must hope that Captain Gordon’s paper m 
the Journal is a foretaste of further investigations into 
dirines even more interesting.— Yours faithfully, 


J. D. Anderson. 
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P.S.— -Professor Barnett has been so good as to write the 
following note on the fhka quoted above : — This mantra is 
appp.rently to be spoken in drinking the sacred waters. The 
text may be rendered : ‘ May that which (men call) the 
A 90 ka, sweetmeat, agreeable to Ilara (Qiva), grow up ! 
1 drink. Make thou me, who am oppressed with grief, to be 
ever griefless.’ The difficulty is in the first half of the 
stanza. There is a play on the word agoka, which signifies 
both 'sorrowless’ and the tree Joneaia Agoka^ branches of 
the latter being used in this ceremony ; and, further, madhu 
may also mean this tree, though usually signifying nectareous 
liquid (butter, honey, etc.), or simply ' sweet.’ Thus, we 
might take madhu mdmisam as a compound adjective qhalifying 
agakam, and meaning ' sweet of flesh,’ or as a compound noun, 
' butter and meat.’ In any case, the prayer means that food 
is to rise to the worshipper, as the A 9 oka grows, in some 
causal connection with the latter. I strongly suspect that 
the masculine yam should be altered to the neuter yad. In 
that case it would be best to take ogokam as adjective, 
rendering ‘ I drink that which (I pray) may rise as sorrowless 
food (or the like),’ etc. Water is the source of vegetable 
and other life.” 

July 14, 1900. 


2. End of the World. 

24, Buckingham Qate, 8, W. 

Aug. 4M, 1900. 

Dear Professor Buts Davids, — A very widely spread 
belief that the end of the world would take place on the 
night of the 13th November prevailed last year in Egypt. 
This was no doubt connected with the shower of Leonids 
which was expected by the European papers to be especially 
brilliant about then, and the native newspapers started 
reports which were the cause of the idea referred to. 

I have heard that in some of the balads of Qizeh the 
inhabitants camped out in the desert, I suppose with a vague^ 
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idea of escaping, leaving their balads deserted and giving 
thieves an opportunity that they did not lose. 

Perhaps this and similar stories of people eating up thoir 
stores and beasts, thinking it useless to keep them, are 
exaggerated, but I can vouch for the belief having been 
held to a considerable extent in the provinces of Oirgeh 
and Assyut, where I happened to bo at the time. The 
enclosed copy of a telegram from some cultivators of a 
town is therefore rather interesting, and I forward it to 
you in case you should care to give it a place in your 
Journal. 

I note a similar event having taken place in 17t35 a.d. 
recorded by El Jabarti, vol. i, p. 147 (Cairo ed.). — Yours 
sincerely, 

A. B. Guest. 

ivii/i'e," II ^ ^ 

«iJi> 4eU 

^ J' - CT* 

^ ^ J 

^ 

jjj ^ L- i ^ S ^ ^ j\m^ ji t-iJ! is^ 

j Li^rlAl Ui tr {J^ ^ 

^ 

cT* 3 
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TranBlatum. 

“ To one of the Government officials at Assyut, etc. 

** (A telegram dated 14th November, 1899.) 

** Having been directed by the Irrigation to sow any 
land uncovering in the basin of Bani Sami, and we having 
done so, they have shut fast the lock at Abu Tij. The 
water has overflowed the cultivation and drowned most of 
it, and the time for sowing the rest of the basin, which 
lies to the west of the railway, upwards of 6,000 acres, is 
past, so that it has become profitless for cultivation. And 
we were expecting the end of the world on the ]^3th inst., 
according to the newspaper reports, but as we still remain 
alive we bog that we may be assisted byk having the above 
viewed, and that the drain may be opened at once Or 
else that we may be excused from cultivating the land, and 
that its taxes may be remitted, lest we lose both the seeds 
and the Government impost without fruit. 

From the cultivators of Nukhailah (a small village 
near Assyut). 


3. A NTriMANJAKi Quotation Tdeniified. 

Dear Sir, — While looking over the MSS. of the Hultzsch 
Oollection, now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, I came 
across what is probably the original of a quotation made by 
Dya Dviveda in his Nitimailjarl. No. 247 of the Hultzsch 
Oollection (see ZDMG., xl, 19), whose shelf-mark in the 
Bodleian is d. 165, contains a Yedanta work, the Saptas&tra. 
In the colophon on f. 126 it is attributed to l^amkara: 
irimac-chamkardcdryaciracUam Saptas&tram aamdptam. It is 
apparently a somewhat rare work, as Aufrecht in his 
Catalogus Catalogorum^ p. 696a, only cites besides this MS. 
three others, one in Oudh and two in Benares. What claim 
it has to be Samkara’s I do not know. Its style seems too 
simple, though its philosophy is pure Vedantism, and as 
Auiiecht sajs (op. cit., p. 6266), of the treatises attributed to 
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him hardly tbs third part is his own. If it be not its 
date is quite uncertain. The MS. is not dated, but is 
probably, to judge from the paper, writing, etc., fully 
100 years old. 

The pertinent quotation ooours on f. li at vorse 4* It 
runs : andtmabAUte dehdddv dtmabuddhiB tit dehindm, %dvidyd 
tatkrto bamdhoB tannyd%o moksa ucyate. With the first half 
of this stanza is identical the quotation in the nltmaHjaH 
cited in J.B.A.S., 1900, p. 135. There the w(/rk is called 
the Atmavrthy a very curious title, not elsewhere known. It 
is most probably merely a careless mistake on DyS’s part. — 
Tours truly, 

A. B. EaiTH. 

P.S.— Professor Macdonell has pointed out to me, on the 
authority of Colonel Jacob, that this verse also occurs in the 
last chapter of Sarcailarsanahamyraha^ p. 167 (ed 18 j 8), or 
p. 188 (ed. 1872), in this form : 

tad uktam; andtmam ca dehdddv dtmabuddh%a4u dehtndm, 

avidyd tatkrto bandhaa tannaie mok^a ucyate. 

This is the reading not only of these two editions but also 
of an undated edition in ray possession, and of the MS. in 
the Bodleian. But it is distinctly inferior to that of the 
BaptaeUtray so it still is most prc^able that the latter was 
D//<2*« source. 

I have just discovered that Professor PetenjOn gave up his 
view of Dydle date. In his Report for 1886-92, p. lx, ho 
writes : “ The date assigned by mo to Dyd Dtmdin is wrong. 
The commentary shows that the line, in which the date is 
given, is to be read 

binduSara^araikena mite samvati durdabhe, 
vatsare maghaSukladuv akarot Dya tithav imam. 

I)ya Dvivedin, therefore, wrote in saravat 1550, and Professor 
Kielhorn was right m pointing out that he often used 
Saya^a. See Ulwar Gatal., No. 37.” 
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The date th^s given, corresponding to a.d. 1493, is in 
itself quite acceptable. But the III war MS., to judge from 
the specimens in Peterson, contains quite a different 
recension of the text from that in the MSS. used by me, 
and gives Dya's ancestry differently, besides assigning to 
him Anandapura (perhaps Yadanagar, in Upper Gujerat) as 
his place of abode. So I hesitate to put much confidence 
in this date, unless further confirmation is forthcoming. 

Oxford^ July^ 1900. 


4. Thb Cuneiform Inscriptions op Van : 

Lexicographical Note. 

QuoerCa College^ Oxford, 

August 27, 1900. 

Sir, — In my Memoir on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Van, Pt. IV, Ixxvii, 9 (J.R.A.S., January, 1893), I arrived 
at the conclusion that the word (ois) uldf signified “ a post.” 
An inscription of Argistis II, recently discovered and 
published by Drs. Belck & Lehmann (Nos. 130 and 131 of 
their collection) makes it the equivalent of the ideographs 
OIS KARANU, and thus shows that it was a particular kind of 
post, a “vine-stock’^ namely. Indeed, as udu/fs was “a vine,” 
it is possible that it is sometimes used in the sense of 
“vineyard”; in this case we should have to translate xxiii 
{Menuainei Taririai ini uldi Tariria-khi-ni-li ti~ni), “ In 
honour of lIpHas, the mother of Menuas, this has been 
called the vineyard of Taririas.” 

Now, the discovery of the exact meaning of u/dis clears up 
that of another word, zaris, which I had supposed to mean 
“door.” Zaris, however, has nothing to do with zaises, 
“ a gate.” In Ixxvii, 9, 10, we read, (ois) ulde (ois) zare 
ieruhi zadubi amm-ni-li Mini ; in Ixiv, 1, 2, (gis) uldi 
(gis) zari \ieruni u se-kal-]mes amiusi~nMi is-[i^fni du-li P] ; 
and in Ixxix, 18-21, teruhi ikuka^khi^ni kigu gis-karanu gis* 
T1R-GAN ti 8x-kal-[mr8] umiusi^nMi tnont. Here 

(gis) zati or zaro is made the equivalent of the ideographs 
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oia-Tnt-OAN, “ grove of tbe gordeo ** (ki$tu m memit), oad 
taris accordingly must mean “ a garden grove ” or ** plan* 
tation ” consisting of peaches and pomegranates and similar 
trees. In W.A.I., ii, 2'i, b7e, it is said that iarme, or rather 
iartee, signified “a forest” or ” grove” (littu) in the language 
of l^u (i.e. & uri or Northern Mesopotamia) , and by the 
language of as I first pointed out in the Aeademy (Jan., 
1890, p. 64), the Assyrian scribes meant the language of 
Mitanni. 


A. H. Satce. 
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The Earlt AwNAiit of the Engmrh in Bengal. By 
C. R. Wilson, M.A., Bengal Educational Service. 
Yolume II, part 1. (London : W. Thacker & Oo., 
Creed Lane, 1900.) 

This is a continuation of the excellent work, the first 
volume of which has been already noticed on pp. 178-183 
of this Journal for January, 1897. The present instalment 
covers the years 1711 to 1717. As in the former volume, 
there is a very good introduction; it gives an account of 
Calcutta under the rule of Weltden, Russell, and Robert 
Hedges. The Addenda include notes on the family history 
of these governors and other subjects of interest. The 
Letters and Diaries of the Surman Embassy to the Great 
Mogul will, we understand, appear as Part 2 of the present 
issue. We hive several entries in this volume relating to 
that mission, and incidentally, on p. 155, we have a graphic 
and hardly overcharged picture of the way audience was 
accorded by the Dihli emperor in the days of his glory. 

** Whoever the Great Mogull is pleased to Honour with 
leave to appear in his presence will after he is disarmed be 
admitted into a Court Yard where he must ftand exposed 
to the weather, (whatever it happens to be) at the appointed 
distance which will be out of bearing a word the King shall 
speak, who looking out at a window a Story high in his 
Pallaoe every man in sight of him must stand with his Arms 
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a litda orossing on his Stomaek anA hu Toes close iogedier 
'frithout presuming to look up, when tke King goes from his 
Window a Curtain is lett fall and every man in the Court 
Yard Shuffles away without observing any order this is 
a Short account of the reception the King will give, but his 
Ministers generally admit Foreigacrs to sett (/inss Legged 
in their Presence and talk to them but scnrcely of tboir 
business for that must be treated by moans of their under 
officers.” 

There are a great number of strange words scattered np 
and down these old records ; and, even aftcT Mr. Wilson has 
worked hard at them, there are still many left witb’>ut 
explanation. One or two iiiKtancoH may be given. The odd 
word Botard on p. 175, evidently the title of some Mogul 
official, is, we would suggest, meant for Bnt/ftfdt, formed by 
a double plural from Bait (Arabic), a house, Bnt/iit, houses. 
The proper form for the holder of the office is BnijUldtl ; but 
it is generally contracted into Buyutdt^ of which Botard ii an 
easy corruption. The duties of the office were connected 
with the enforcement of escheats to the Crown, and the 
collection of the hated Poll Tax or J nt/d. 


The Hwanagur of the same page is for Siwdnih-nigdr^ news- 
writer, an official who must be distinguished from the 
Wdqa^h-navU, the official journal-keeper or recorder. The 
latter prepared a gazette or record ot ofln ial acts, changes of 
officials, and so forth ; the former, the Siwdnih-nigar, was 
a sort of spy or retailer of gossip and complaints. Both 
of these officials were in direct coinraunicatioo with the 
Ddro^h-udak (Superintendent of the Post) at the emperor • 
court: and they seat in weekly or fortnightly report.. On 
p. 289, under the date of 25th November, 1717, we Me that 
when the mace-beamr (Ourt- bar,iar), a very important 
perMnage, arrived from Court with the 
granted to the East India 

W4qa^k.navU and the SUcaniff^niffir both down jrith 

other officinla from Hugli, “ W take notiM of Cer«»«y. 
llespeot we mett and received the Kmg a favour, with, and 
l^eoeived a preMut of broadcloth for thmr pain.. 
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Dialogues of the Buddha. Translated from the Pali [of 
the Digha Nikaya] by T. W. Rhys Davids. Being 
Sacred Books of th^ Buddhists, volume ii. (London, 
1899.) 

One is sometimes tempted to wish that there might grow 
up a body of international law for scholars — pandicca- 
dhamnia^ so to say — which should provide, among other 
things, a pillory for those sinners against all the economics 
of scientific advance who edit texts and do not alsG translate 
them. The comprehending of a hard text and the editing 
thereof must proceed pari passu. Whbn the editing is 
done, and well done, who in all the world is so well 
qualified to say what it means as the editor P His peculiar 
qualifications are the fruit of long and special study, and 
are often simply thrown away — so far as his colleagues 
are concerned — by his neglect to use them for the con- 
struction of what is, after all, the most convenient, the 
briefest, and the best of all comments, a good translation. 
I am convinced that Indian studies would have been a more 
important factor in the intellectual life of our day, and 
even that they would have made better progress, had the 
masters of Indology devoted more of their time to the work 
of translation and popular exposition This work is too 
often left to second-rate men, and with results that are 
lamentable. “ What is the use of your erudition P 

What rapport can you establish between your department 
of science and the material, intellectual, and spiritual needs 
of to-day P ” Such are some of the blunt questions that 
confront the scholar of the English-speaking world, and 
that may not be ignored with top-lofty indifference. 

The Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 1893 awakened 
great interest in the Eastern systems ; and ever since that 
time there has been here in New England a steady suc- 
cession of expositors and teachers of the religious life and 
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betiefii (A India. There has come into vogue a dabUiuE 
Vitt the ‘ isms’ of the W of the Kose-apple, which haa 
often been directed or misdirocted by worse than half- 
knowledge of what those ‘isms’ really signify. And iU 
mischievous outgrowth has been a flahhy mongrel eoleoticism. 

Very timely, therefore, is the appearance in English form 
of such ancient and authoritative texts of Buddhism as are 
these Dialogues of the Digha Nikiiya, and withal from so 
masterly a hand as that of Professor Rhys Davids. He, 
at any rate, has not shirked the work of translation, as 
no less than six volumes of the Sacred Books of the East 
attest. Thirteen suttas, or considerably over a third «»f 
the Pali original of the Digha, were edited by him, witli 
the collaboration of Professor Estlin Carpenter, about ten 
years ago ; and a little earlier appeared Buddhaghosa’s 
comment on the first seven of these suttas from the same 
hands. The translation before us just covers those first 
thirteen suttas. And it is most pleasant to learn from an 
incidental note on p. 239 that Davids has definitively 
planned to give us more (let us hope, the whole) of the 
Digha in English. 

Some of the suttas have an especial inforest for us, in 
that they were among the very first Buddhist texts to 
become known in the West. The “ Perfect Net " was 
translated by Gogerly over fifty years ugo ; and the ** Fruits 
of the Life of a Recluse,” a little later by the great Burnouf, 
the version being hidden away os a kind of excursus to 
bis note on the technical term k/eg^t, which forms the second 
appendix to his Lotus ” ! Marvellous as are the erudition 
and breadth of grasp displayed in Bumoufs big quarto, 
it does seem as if a few compact octavos like the one before 
us, each laying before students of the Occident a distinct 
and important text, were much more likely to be of practical 
service. 

The intrinsic interest of the Digha, however, seems to 
me, if I may venture so comprehensive a statement, to 
transoend that of almost any other scripture of the Buddhist 
canon. It is the last forty-five years of Gotama’s life that 
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made it wbat it has been for humanity. Barren indeed 
they are of such striking incidents as form the themes of 
the beautiful and touching legends of his childhood and 
young manhood; but he was, above all, a great teacher; 
and it is his teachings, that is to say, the very essence of 
his life-work, that we find presented, with great directness, 
in the Digha and the Majjhima. 

The translation premises some interesting general con- 
siderations concerning tl^e Sacred Books. The Fitakas were 
known and regarded as authoritative at the time of the 
Milinda, say the beginning of our era. It is to the Five 
Nikayas that Tissa, in the Eatha-Vatthu, which he wrote 
about 250 B.a, regularly appeals. In the inscriptions of 
the same date already adduced by Biihler and Hultzsck 
(Epigr. Ind., ii, 93), the “ followers dr reciters of the 
Five Nikayas^* are clearly mentioned ; and A 9 oka’s Bhabra 
edict recommends to the Order as especially edifying some 
seven passages, no less than five of which have been 
identified in the Nikayas. The method of Buddha’s teaching 
has much that reminds us of the Socratic ; and the essence 
of his doctrine was, in accordance with the usage of his day, 
couched in set forms or sutras, which served as the themes 
to the endless variations which constitute the most striking 
stylistic peculiarity of the Buddhist literature. At Buddha’s 
death, his X^ta were collected by his disciples and form the 
substance of the Four Oreat Nikayas (although hardly put 
into final shape till half a century later), and were so 
handed down for a couple of generations by oral tradition. 

Most illuminating is Davids’s exposition (pp. 206-8, 
232-3) of the attitude of mind in which Gotama conducted 
his religious disputations. He truly puts himself in his 
opponent’s place; refrains from disturbing his prejudices 
harshly ; makes the most of such points as are common to 
both; and thus, with marvellous patience ant dignity, he 
leads the questioner on, until at last he has shown him 
a more excellent way.” In the Eassapa-dialogue (p. 232, 
note) ^'Eassapa uses the word BrahmaiC^ in his own sense; 
that is, not in the ordinary sense, but of the ideal 
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Ootama, in his answer, keeps the word; but he meant 
something quite different, he means an Arahat/’ Just euoh 
apergu^ as these are moat helpful ; they do more than any 
dictionary or minute comment to effect for the young 
student of Buddhism in his new and strange environment 
what I may call his mental acclimatization. 

As for the actuil substance of tho dialoguo'i, although it 
cannot well be sumrnarizod, some notion of it may yet be given. 
Davids renders the title of the first as “ The Perfect Net/* 


a happy version of a happy title : for in this dialogue the 
holders of the sixty-two “ views ** are completely enmeshed, 
as might be the fishes of a little pool which some fisher 
should drag with u fine-meshed net. The speculators whom 
Gotama here confutes are those who proceed from the 
traditional theory that there is such a thing as ** a soul, 
an individual entity, continuous, and separate from the body. 
The denial of this theory is (with the assertions that all 
things are transitory and that all things are misery) one 
of the three fundamental elements of Buddhist doctrine. 


The *‘Net,** therefore, very properly comes first ; and, no 
less appropriately, the dialogue that aims to justify the 
establishment of an Order comes immediately after it, as 
second. That these two dialogues held a very important 
place in the oldest tradition is highly probable (p. 69). 
Ostensibly, the subsequent dialogues deal with less funda- 
mental matters: the third is a question of caste; the fourth 
asks what is the true Brahman P the fifth, what the true 
sacrifice P the seventh, is the soul the same as the boiyP 
Others treat of the mystic trance, ^he miraculous powers, and 
80 on ; while the last is of surpassing interest in itself md 
as indicating that the flower of Indian mysticism was as f.^ 
blown as the blossom of the monism of the Upanishads in 


ooi^tate It oouree their best 
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hetetioB or Tittbiyas, among them the famous Jaina,^ 
Niga^tha Natapnttei p. 66. At p. 220, the translator dis- 
cusses a ourious list of ten classes of religieux from the 
Aii^ttara; and in the Eassapa-sutta, p. 227, we have 
details of the strange vagaries to which the practice of 
asceticism led. The opening sections of the Samaflfla-phala 
(which, by the way, have much of uncommon interest and 
beauty) yield a valuable datum as to the calendar and the 
beginning of the year in Qravana, p. 66. Here, too, we 
see how the “ Three Refuges ” and the “ Five Precepts ” 
(p. 182) and the Noble Eightfold Way ” (p. 226) are 
represented as the immediate teachings of Gotama himself. 

The translator fails not to bring out in a striking manner 
how much there is, commonly credited to Buddhism, which 
is in fact pre-Buddhistic: so, for example, Che Four Raptures 
or Ecstatic Trances, p. 51. It is well that this truth should 
be recognized in its wider applications. Thus the tales of 
the Jatakas are not specifically Buddhistic nor Jaina nor 
Brahmanioal. The old motifs are simply Indian. It is only 
their setting that is essentially Buddhistic. 

A glance at the Index reveals the wealth of these texts in 
the most various data. The list of games, p. 9, is especially 
curious, and includes games on boards with eight or ten 
rows of squares,’’ dicing, jackstraws, tip-cat, and so on. An 
attractive collection of the ** Similes” of the text is made 
under that heading in the Index, p. 325. The excursus 
on names and nicknames, p. 193, makes all the more earnest 
our wish that the translator’s Onomastikon may not be long 
deferred. 

The annotations contain many valuable items supple- 
mentary to Childers. Meantime, pending the elaboration 
and publication of the extensive lexicographical material to 
which Mrs. Rhys Davids alludes on p. xcv of her Dhamma- 


> My friend Hr. A. J. Edmnndi, of Philadelphia, kindly oalla my attention to 
two moat important Buddhist texts on Jainism, aocounts of the death of 
Mah&TSra, the one at Digha 29, the other at Majjhima 104. These, not 
aooessible to JaeoM in 1894, may be added to the texts given by him, S.B.E., 
49, p. zv f. 
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sangaigiiy it would be a meritorious work if some young 
scholar should render useable these explanations of hard 
words now scattered through the Sacred Books of the East 
and various periodicals, by means of a simple and easily 
constructed index. 

Many questions concerning the history of Puli literature ^ 
almost settle themselves with the help of good translations ’ ; 
their Uehersichtlichkeit is so great a convenience that I could 
not be persuaded to the contrary by the most solemn assur- 
ances or contemptuous gibes of the best Puli scholar living. 
That the value of the discoveries thus made is in no wise 
impaired by their obviousness is well illustrated by the 
Eutadanta, p. 173. This is essentially a Jutaka, with 
pQCCuppdHna^ and and saniod/idna complete, albeit 

with important diversities of form ; and it is especially note- 
worthy, p. 164, as not having been incorporated into the 


Jutaka book. 

Moreover, any extensive and efficient comparative study 
of these texts in other versions such as the Chinese or 
Tibetan is of course impracticable save with the help of 
abundant translations. I have before me in MS. an English 
translation from the Tibetan of the Brahmajula by ray friend 
the Hon. W. W. Rookhill. It would be most useful to 
institute a thorough and careful comparison. TJius the 
Tibetan outs short at the outset the interesting Cula- an 
Maha-sila, in order apparently to proceed at once to the 
first Bha^a-vara. about the Eternolists; there 
in the sequence of the doctrines confuted; and both the 
Pali and the Tibetan have the same picturesque ending. 


But space forbids further discussion. 

A. I .t«oh m«* topo^ » . 

convenience and the eyesight o t ® ^ 

iiaiiis he has takea to facilitate reference from the tiwe- 
ktion to the original and from the original to the translatioii. 


J See note to p. 240. mbha with the orininale at head. 
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His management of tlie repetitions, whether by references 
looking backward or by skilful condensations, is marked by 
practical good sense. I refer to p. xzi for his theory of 
their origin and significance, and regret that I cannot here 
report its substance. 

If, as in duty bound, I must spice this notice with the 
mention of a flaw or two, 1 will say that the book is in 
places underpunotuatod. Perhaps a pound of pioa commas 
might hare been put in to advantage. Doubtless some of 
Professor Davids’s friends hare already chaffed him ou the 
over-frequency of his pet locution “ set out.*’ On the 
whole, I like “ The Exalted One ” for Bhagavant, whether 
it is the Ghandogya Upanishad or a Buddhist sutta l^at I am 
Englishing. Where capitals are used in rendering names 
like “ Great Wood ” or “ Gabled Hall,”' p. 197, I think 
the omission of the definite article would be a distinct 
improvement. As for an oocabional misprint (concensus, 
p. 211 ; nivara, p. 233 ; “ 398 ” for “ 389,” p. 19.9), 
1 remember that Bbhtlingk once told me that he believed 
in leaving a few any way — for the critics, I think he said, 
or (to put it in Yedio phrase) as a sop to the Dogs of Yama. 
Besides, Davids will retort, **The better is the foe of the 
good!” and who am I that I should answer him on that 
point? 

But enough. Let me end by calling attention once more 
to the lofty antithesis of religion and dogma which informs 
the argumentations of the Digha; to the gentleness and 
dignity of the Teacher’s spirit; and to the mtta which is 
naught else than St. Paul’s aydin), “ that suffereth long and 
is kind, seeketh not her own, thinketh no evil.” Truly, 
much of the book may be read with profit as a guide of life. 
Would that our modern Jingoes might take a lesson from it ! 


Hmxard UnitertUy. 
July, 1900. 


C. B- Lakmav. 
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(July, August, September, 1000 ) 


I. Notes and News. 

Mr. a. B. Eeith, who has taken his degree in Sanskrit 
and Pali at Oxford, is now engaged there in piepariug 
a catalogue of the Hultzsch Collection of MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library. 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 


On July 11th His Royal Highness the Trinco of Wales 
presented the Jubilee Gold Medal for 1900 to Hr. K. W. 
West. The presentation took place at Jlailborough House. 
There were present — Lord Roay, Prenident ; Sir Charles 
Lyall, Sir F. Qoldsmid, and Sir W. lice Warner, Vice- 
Presidents; and the following Members of Council: Mr. 
Arbuthnot, Mr. Brandreth, Dr. Oust, Mr. Fleet, Dr. Gaster, 
Mr. Kay, Mr. Lyon, Professor Macdonell, l)r. Thornton, 
Mr. Wollaston, and the Secretary, Professor Rhys Davida 
His Royal Highness said : 


The Royal Asiatic Society has founded a Gold Mrfal for 
Oriental scholarship, and.has chosen as the medallist for Ou 
year Dr. E. W. West, who, bom in 1824, was 
as civil engineer in the Bombay Presidmey fnm 1844 to 
18(16. His duties taking him near the Boddbiat care 
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ternpleB of whicli there are so many near the Western 
capital, Mr. West became interested in the inscriptions. 
In order to understand them he studied Pali; and his 
first scholarly work was a glossary of words in the great 
chronicle, The MahS Yamsa of Ceylon, written in Pali: 
this was never published. But Mr. West published in 1861 
and 1862, in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
, Royal Asiatic Society, facsimiles of the inscriptions he had 
copied at the Eanheri and Nasik Caves. 

Shortly after this, however, Mr. West's attention was 
attracted to the records of the Zoroastrian religion in the 
Avesta and Pahlavi dialects of ancient Persia. On his 
retirement from active service, in 1866, he spent three 
years at Munchen — there was no provision in England for 
the purpose — in studying with Professor IFaug these ancient 
records. In 1870 he published, at his own expense, the 
Mainyo-i-Ehard (or “ Spirit of Wisdom "), and in 1872, 
in conjunction with Professor Haug, three other old Persian 
texts. 

He then began to work at translations, and from 1880 to 
1897 published five volumes in the Oxford series of trans-* 
lations of the Sacred Books of the East, all these being from 
the Pahlavi. Dr. West is acknowledged to be the greatest 
living authority on Pahlavi literature ; and the elaborate 
introductions and notes to the texts he had thus been the 
first to render into English are a mine of information on 
the history of the Zoroastrian faith and on the very difiGicult 
literature in which the remains of its ancient records are 
preserved. No one else could have done the work he has 
done so well — work distinguished not only by unique 
knowledge, but by a sobriety of judgment most important 
for a solution of the historical problems involved. 

Dr. E. W. West is an Honorary Doctor of Philosophy 
in the University of Munchen, an Honorary Member of the 
American Oriental Society, and a Corresponding Member 
of the Bavarian Royal Academy of Sciences. Besides 
the above works. Dr. West has published a History of 
Pahlavi Uterature in the Orundrias der L^anUehen Phihlo^ 
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and Dumerous articles in the Joomal of tbe Royal 
Society. 

I have very much pleasure in handinpf to you, Dr. West, 
this Medal, awarded to you by the Hooiety in consideration 
of your distinguished services to the objects the Society was 
founded to promote. 

His Royal Highness then handed the Medal to Dr. E. W* 
West; and the President, on behalf of the Council, gave 
expression to its most respectful and grateful thanks for the 
honour thus conferred by Jlis Royal Highness upon the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 


AN INTERESTING CEREMONY AT JUNAOADH.» 

On Monday, the 4th inst.. Colonel 0. W. H. Sealy, 
Alienation Settlement Officer, Junagadh State, laid the 
foundation-stone of the building to be erected over the 
ancient rook-inscriptions of Asoku, Rudradama, and Skanda- 
gupta, on the way to the Qirnar Hills. 

H«H. the late Nawab Saheb, Mababatkanji, K.C.8.I., the 
father of the present Nawab Saheb, had erected a small 
building over the rock to save the uHcriptions from the 
ravages of time. This was done twenty years back ; but 
H.H., moved by the reverence-inspiring suggestions of the 
Sanskrit scholars and other eminent personages who visited 
this place, decided some time ago to got a more suitable 
building put up over the rock in keeping with its world- 
wide renown and historic importance. 

There was a pretty large gatboring in the pandal of 
Amirs, oflBcials of the State, and several Shethias, who bad 
commenced to arrive from 5 p.m., and by the time H.a 
Nawab Saheb Sir Rasulhhanji, accompanied by the Heir 
Apparent, Vali-e-hed Sher Zumakhanji, Madar-nl-Maham 

» Abridged tom Xutkiewr Firntt of Jm. 9th, IMO. 
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Visier Baha-ud-deen-bhai, G.I.E., and Diwan Rao Bahadtir 
Ohunilal, arrived, the Shamiana was filled with audience and 
spectators. His Highness and suite were shortly followed 
by-Oolonel Sealy, accompanied by the Naib Diwan Ebasusiat 
Dastagah Purushottarnrai Jhala. 

The Diwan Saheb Khasusiat Dastagah, Rao Bahadur 
Chunilal Sarabhui, addressed Colonel Sealy on behalf of His 
Highness as under : — 

Colonel Be4LT, — I am desired by His Highness the Nawab 
Saheb to express to you the great pleasure it has given him to st^e 
that you have, in compliance with His Highness’ wishes, kindly 
consented to lay the foundation-stone of a more suitable building 
which His Highness intends to erect over the workUrenowned 
rook -inscriptions of Asoka, Budradama, and Skandagupta, which 
have from times immemorial graced this city^and which form an 
object of unabated interest to visitors and men of letters in all 
quarters of the globe. 

The edicts of Asoka, preaching as they do unreserved toleration, 
universal benevolence, moral obligation, etc., have justly been held 
in veneration by successive generations; and many of the dis- 
tinguished savants who have from time to time visited this place 
expressed a desire to have these precious relics of antiquity housed 
in an elegant building. His Highness’ eminent friend and well- 
wisher, Sir Charles Ollivant, who bus been Political Agent of this 
Province, and is now a Member of the Executive Council of His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay, was also desirous, with his 
wonted well-known keen interest in matters of history, ancient and 
modem, of Gujarat and Kathiawad, to see that a befitting building 
was erected over this rare treasure. 

The idea of such a building was uppermost in the mind of His 
Highness, and enquiries were therefore at once instituted by the 
administration as to the nature of the building and the style of 
architecture that would best suit the purpose. 

The design has just been settled, and now as your labours as 
Alienation Settlement Officer in this State have been completed, 
and you are about to rejoin your appointment in the British 
Service, His Highness considers it most fitting in 'the nature ot 
things that the laying of the first stone of the proposed building 
over these old rock-inscriptions should be performed by you, and 
that your esteemed name should be connected with the edifice that 
is to be the future receptacle of this glorious relic of the past. 
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|«rtioularly becauM iti tbe eoima of jour iMw at Alionitioii 
Settlemont Officer of the State you have often had to oonio aoroio, 
decipher, consider, and form opinion on many ancient vritingt and 
learn in detail the past history of Saurashtrai because your services 
in this direction have been tonnd to be very Taluiii)ie and meri- 
torious, and, above all, because you have always taken a warm 
interest in rare monuments of ancient history like the one we now 
see before us. 

That the Junagadh State is keenly alive to the high valno 
attached to these rock-carved inscriptions, which have withstood 
the ravages of time, will be am])ly testified by the fact that with 
a view to provide against future contingencies, and to leave to 
generations yet to come another memento (should tho present one 
perchance give way in course of ages) of the past greatness of 
the Empire of which Saurashtra formed a not uncoiispiouous jiortion, 
arrangement has been made and the work W commenced to have 
these inscriptions copied on a rock of equal solidity which has 
fortunately been found in its vicinity, and to add to those inscrip- 
tions a short account of the present period. 

During the dire calamity and distress of the severe famine that 
we are on this side passing through, all that human aid can do to 
afford relief to the persons requiring it has been and is being done, 
and numerous works of public utility, varying in magnitude and 
importance to the ryots, have been started in different parts of this 
State; and it may be hoped that the advent of the monsoon, 
which we all look forward to so eagerly, and indications of whose 
near approach are already visible, will reopen the usual resources 
and avocation of those now labouring in distant lands for wont of 
the same, and establish them once more in peace and prosperity in 
their homes. 

I cannot help adding that the pleasure of this occasion would have 
been much augmented by the presence of Mrs, Sealy, who is now 
in England, and who has with her genial and obliging disposition, 
her kind-heartedness and courtesy, willingly joined you ^ in all 
social functions of the State during your stay here. His Highness 
regrets her absence, and hopes you will kindly convey to her his 
best thanks for the trouble she has taken on His Highness’ behalf. 

With these brief remarks, I request, on behalf of His Highness, 
that yon will oblige us by laying the foundation-stone of the 

building. 

The same having been translated into Gujarati tor the 
behalf of the non-EngUsh-knowing memben of tho audience 
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by Rao Bahadur Gulabdas Laldas Nanavati^ our State 
Judicial OounoiOor, Colonel Sealy spoke as follows: — 

YavB Higzhess, Wazir Bahattddiebhai Saheb, Diwabt Chukilal, 
Amies, akb Officiaie of the State — 

Oentleuen, — Before proceeding to the ceremonial port of the 
function for which we are assembled to-day, it will not be out of 
place for me to say a few words. And first I must thank Your 
Highness for the very appreoiatiTe terms in which you have 
deemed fit to refer to Mrs. Sealy and to myself, as well as for tho 
Tery kind thought which has prompted Your Highness to assign 
this pleasant task to myself. I am quite sure that Sir Charles 
Ollivant will be gratified to hear of this day’s proceedings, than 
whom the State of Junagadh possesses no truer friend and well- 
wisher. 

It is not for me to bring to your notice th» terms of the various 
edicts which are engraved on this rock before us. Those edicts 
have been translated and commented on by numbers of dis- 
tinguished archmologists and savants, and there are, no doubt, 
many among you who know a good deal more about them than 
I can profess to do. 

But perhaps I shall not be far out in saying that those edicts, 
ancient though they be, preach a code of morality and civilization 
which is for all ages. The sword having been laid down, the 
ruler of a vast kingdom has here indicated the direction in which 
his efforts were then directed, viz., in the amelioration of the con- 
dition of his subjects, the observance of charity and kindness to 
men as well as to animals, and the encouragement to be given to 
philosophy and morals. 

That monuments of this kind deserve all the care that can be 
bestowed upon them is a self-evident fact, and when such an 
authority as Bis Excellency the Yiceroy has spoken on the subject, 
it is unnecessary for me to add anything. 

But I think it is a happy coincidence that this day’s ceremony 
should be synchronous with what we all hope will be the termina- 
tion of a famine than which none sorer has afflicted this province 
within the memory of living men. If the grievous affliction, which 
has visited Eathia%ad in common with Gujarat Imd other even 
larger tracts of country, has taught both rulers and ruled one 
lesson more than another, it is, perhaps, the entire mutual inter- 
dependence of the one upon the other. Without his patient ryots 
the chief cannot obtain the sinews of war or the means to advance 
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Che arts «t peace, and without the apidioation of lueh ^fi to 
uaefal public works the condition of the tyut can nnm be 
ameliorated. 

I therefore look upon this day*s eeremony as an indioation that 
Your Highness intends to carry on the benoAcont ideas of the 
famous Asoksy of which good intention so many examples already 
exist in this State, and more especially in its capital. The famine 
has necessitated the undertaking of numerous works of improrementp 
all tending more or less to the beneAt of the poorer olassos of the 
community! and if it has opened the eyes of the cultivating class 
to the necessity of making the utmost use of the means in their 
power and the desirability of laying up something in times of 
prosperity for days of adversity, the visitation will be a blessing in 
disguise. 

In conclusion, I will take this opportunity of declaring the 
regret with which 1 see my connection with this State severed. It 
is a State of peculiar interest to all connected with Kathiawad, 
and I need hardly say that during our stay therein Mrs. Sealy and I 
have received every attention and consideration from Your Hi|(h- 
ness and all your officers with whom it has been our fortune to 
come in contact, and we shall Always look back to our stay in 
J nnagadh with particular satisfaction. 

And now, Your Highness, 1 am entirely at your disposal to 
oany out what is required of me. 

The above having been explained to the audience in 
Gujarati by Rao Bahadur Gulab Das, His Highness took 
Oolonel Sealy to the place where the foundation-stone was 
to bo laid, which, on being done, the band struck up a few 
notes ot tts the usual declaration of the foundation-stone 
being well and truly laid was made, and on their return 
to the Shamiana bouquets and garlands of flowers, attar 
and pan supari, were distributed. 

Oolonel Sealy then drove back to his bungalow, accompanied 
by the Naib Dewan, whUe His Highness the Nawab Saheb, 
the Vizier Saheb, and the Divan drove to the Bhavnath 
Belief Camp and works at the foot of thi Oimar, where 
there have been a poor-house having about one thousand 
inmates and about six thousand relief-seekers, working for 
nearly eight months past. 


J.A.A.B. 1000. 
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'ttopal ;30i8tic i^cietp. 


GOLD MEDAL FOND. 


In 1897 the Council of the Royal Aniatio Society establifbed 
a Jubilee Gold Medal, to be awarded every third year, as 
an encouragement to Oriental learning amongst English- 
speaking people throughout the world; and to meet the 
expense contributions were invited from those intere 8 te^I in 
the scheme. 

A beautiful design was prepared, and dies engraved, by 
Mr. Finches; the first Modal was awarded, on the report 
of a Committee of Selection, to Professor Cowell, and 
was presented to him by Lord Rcay at a Special General 
Meeting of the Society, the proceedings of which will be 
found reported in the Journal for July, 1898. The second 
Medal was bestowed upon Dr. E. W, West, and presented to 
him at Marlborough House on the 11th of July, 1900, by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, a Vice-Patron of the Royal 


Asiatic Society. ^ 

The subscriptions (including interest on deposits) amounted 
to £448 10 s. 5 rf., and the disbursements (including cost of 
die) to £100 16 ^ 1 . lid., leaving a balance (after providing the 
Medal for 1897 and for the present year) of £*H7 13s. of 
which amount £343 13«. 6 rf. was expended in the parohaja 
of £325 Nottingham Corporation 3 per cent. Irredeemable 
Stock (a Trustee Stock), and there is therefore a sum 
in hand of £4 0*. Od- The amount invested forme on 
Endowment Fund which will produce an income of 
£9 >16$. Od. per annum. Ae this provides the amount 
ihich .iU J r.q.ri»a, tl» Fund 

imd tk. .nl»crip«on lirt. will b. ."W » noon » nU 


Royal Asiatic Socibtt, 
22, AIiSSKAku Stss^ 
StpttmbiT, 1900. 
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Akkadian and Chinese, 88 et seq. 

Akkadian and Sumerian, 343, 651. 

AlfVft fli a ii origin of Babylonian civiliza* 
tion, 91 et seq. 

Ala-ud-din Khwarizm, coin, 484. 

Ala-iid-din Muhammad, Coin of, 486, 
772. 

A lftTR ndflr legend in Nihayatu’l-irab, 

212, 

Amir Ka’ of Qazwin, Persian poet. 


739. , 

ANDBBBOxr, J. D., Afoka9tainiFestiTal, 

791. 

AnniTersary Meeting, 683. 

Anwar!, P»*r8ian poet, 726. 

Aw^miltTr Babak&n in Nihayatu l-irab. 


218. 

Ardashlr 11, 222. . 

Ai^un&yanaa of North India, Com of, 

Arkiiie the philosopher, 302 et seq, 
Arflr Bhattathiri, <64. 

Aaadi, Persian poet, 738. 

Aahkun, Kiflr 

'Asjadi, Persian 


*Asjadi, 

AioVs 

336 . 


7«*- ^ 

newfragmonik 


A^iokaftam? festival, 546, 791. 
A^wakrAnta, near Qanhati, 26. 
AAwnkrauta, Garurasan or stone throne 
at, 2C. 

AAwskranta, temple of Vishnu, 20. 
Athlru’d-Dln Awiuiiui, Persian poet, 
731. 

Athinrd-Din of Akhsikat, Perrian 
ptKJt, 7 'll. 

Audumbaru coins, 113, tlO. 

Awbadl, Persian poet, 736. 

Azraqi, Persian poet, 730. 


B. 

Babar, etymology of name, 646. 
Babariyao, 439. . 

Babarnamu, 439 ; St. J*Mtersbiirg Uni- 
versity MS., 466 ; St. Petersburg 
Foreign Office MS., 467 ; St. Peten*- 
burg Asiatic Museum MS., 474; 
Bukb era MS.. 476; Naiar Bay 
Turki-stAui MS., 476. - 

Babar’s Memoirs, MSS. of the Torkl 
text, 439. , ^ 

Babylonian civilization, its ongin, 91. 
#Al>»H-l*OW»Lt, B. H., Wlliff. of 
Co. ID tb.£uly SixtcwthCDDiwy, 
261. 

Baghdad taken by Mongols 1258 a.D., 
293, 

laha'o’d-DIn Sawajf, Persian poet, 743. 
lahman, son of . „ 

lahram II and III m NihAyatn’l- 
irab, 221. 
lahram IV, 222. 
lahram V, OOr, 222. 
lalash in Nihayata’l imb, 226. 

Ifiltf, Tlbeto-Bormatt languagOf 601. 
tash^ river, 503. 

S. ladia. »M-M| 1<S> 
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IKBEX* 


BncDiiA, 0*t Kepal MSS., 845. 

BiROinr, y., Notei on some Brahmi- 
Eharoi^thl InBcriptionv cm Indian 
Goins, 409. 

Bitbeidob, Mrs., Notes on the MSS. 
of the TnrkI Text of Babar’s 
Memoirs, 489. 

Wfioi^at-i-babnii, 148. 

— H., Meaniim of wordisi At/am, 

187; Etymology of the iiame Babar, 
646 ; Tarfhh ^ l^jEukama of S^- 
ristani, 660. 

* Bhagalpur pUlar, 486. 

Bhanem, 764. 

Bharirhari, 763. 

Bhatta Haraka, glossator of Baja- 
tara^pi, 191. 

Bhhmiwta or Bhimadatta cmin, 
dynasty unoertain, 113. 

Bidpai, Fables, 623. 

BiJar, Rumanian yenion of the story, 
623. 


Biographies of Persian poets in the 
Tarikh-i-Otizida, 721. 

Bifanpur ruins, 436. 

Block -print from Ehotan, 321. 

Bobcawbn, W. St. Chad, PuriOcation 
by Running Water, 847. 

Branml Eharofthi inscriptions on 
Indian coins, 409-421, 423-429. 

Browbb, E. G., Borne Account of the 
Arabic Work entitled Nihuyatu*!- 
irab fi akhb&riU-Furs wa*l-*Arab, 
partioularl}r of that part which treats 
of the Persian Kings, 196. 

— " Biographies of Persian Poets 

in Ch. y of Tar!kh-i-Gus!da, 721. 


Bfid&saf (Buddha) legend in Niha- 
yaWl-irab, 216. 

Buddhist sects from Sohnag, 432. 

- Sanskrit fragment of MSS. 

from Nepal, 346. 

monastery at Sohnag, 431- 

487. 

Bubn, R., Note on Indian Coins and 
Insoriptions, 652. 

BuruAaaki, langnage of Scythian stock, 
501. 


0 . 

Caupaki, 541. 

Chero, Ruins at, 486. 

ChemraSri Namburi, 766. * 

Chhibhill, Indo-Arw langualfB, 601, 
Chiliss, dialect of Indus - KOmstani, 
503. 

Chinese and Akkadian, 88 si seq. 
Chitrizi, langnage of ChiMi, 68% 


Chittaraja (S'il&haras of ^ Northem 
Eohkaq), coins, 118. 

Ginas, 589. 

Cinder-mounds, 402. 

Coins of the Pathfin Sultans of Dehli, 
481. 

Congress of the Bistory of Religions, 
Paris, 402. 

Cuneiform inscriptions of yan, 798. 


D. 


DaqTqf, Persian poet, 750. 

DAyjDB, T. W. Khys, disooyers new 
fragment of Piyadasi’s thirteenth 
edict, 335. 

Deyanagari, earliest occurrence in 
printed books, 350. 

Dhahiru’d-din-Faryab, PeiOian poet, 
760. 

Binawar!, 195. 

Dinnara, WortN of the KatmTrian, 108. 

Divani Shams i Tabriz, Poem from, 
140. 

Dya Driyeda, author of Niti-manjari, 
127-130. 


B. 

Elaya Raja, 764. 

Eiphinstone MS. of Babar’s Memoirs, 
451. 

End of the world, 794. 

Erap, ancient cast coin, 108. 

Ethiopic coUection of proyerbs, 813. 


P. 

Firoz Shah III, coins, 488. 


G. 


Girwi, dialect, 502. 

Gastbh, M., Contrihutiona to the 
Histo^ of Abi^T ^ Nadan, 801. 

“ The Twelye Dreams of 

Sehsdhi,** 628. 

Gawar-bati, the Gawar language, 606. 
Gawars, 606. 

General Meetings, ^67, 681. 
Ghiyas-nd-din Tughlak, Coins of, 488# 
774. 

GUgit yalley, Language of, 602. 
Girnar, new fragment of Riyadesi'a 
tiiirtaenth e^ict, 836. 



OTDIX. 


MKT 

9mw 


0» (vilkm) ia the mAf 
eantniTi^ei-Wl. 

Add Media Food, 171, 408, Old, 809, 

817- 

Gowro, diftlsct of Indoi-KMiutlal, 808. 

Obibbsoh, G. a., On the Leagiiaji^ 
•poken berond tbe North- Weetem 
Frontier of India, 601 

Gvbbt, a. B., End of the World, 794. 

Gulbadan Be^m, 441. 

Gubdok, Capt. P. B., A4okaftamI 
Feetiiral, 646. 

— ■ ■ A^wakr&nta, near Ganhati. 

26. 

GuaTda, Biomphiea of Penian poela 
from, 721. 


867. 

«fvaeaBtUuub,988i nteoCmberit* 
anoe, 270; mlea of allenaUoB of 
landa, 272 ; mlee of proeeduie, 873 ; 
PurtogiMM> vord ^ganoar ’ lor bead- 
man. 277; later hwlofT of Gto 
villagea, 283. 

*Iriqi, Persian poet, 760. 
lAtandiyiid, 206 vi ioH). 
iHhkadiainl, KaHt Iranian buuraacm 

60i:' 

Islam Shah Sur. coin. 498» 782, 


J. 


n. 


al-HalabI, AlTb. Mannur b. Talib, 641 . 

l^amdu’Uah Mustawl! oi Uarwin, 721. 

Haoma (Indian Soma), the fimt pre- 
parers, 611-628. 

HfU'ton, the Armenian, 293 ; his 
Oriental history, 294. 

Hiuay&na and Mahiyana, 29-42. 

Hiouen Thsang, yisit to KulOta, 530. 

Hoernlb, B., Ad Ancient Block-print 
from Khotan, 321. 

takes Bagh^d, 293. 

Humayun’s transcript of Babar’a 
Memoirs, 443. 

Hunter, Sir W. W., obituary, 393, 

Hurmnad I, in Nibayatu'l-irab, 220. 

Uurmnad II, 221. 

Hnrmuzd III, PirOz, 224. 

Hurmuzd IV, 233. 


I. 


Ibn-al-Fur&t, story of the death of the 
last Abbasid Oabph, 293 ; his date, 
296. 

Ibn of Ganja, Persian poet, 

736. 

Ibn Qntayba, 268. 

Imaml of Herat, Persian poet, 733, 
Tnij^an ooins, Brahml- Kharorthi in- 
8oription8,419,423; Pathan SuHans 


ofDehU, 481. 

- and inscriptioDSy 662. 


.«iidN»l«. pt. i. 97 ; pt. ii, 


423 : pt. iu, 629. 

nnmtsmatics, 409, 423, 481, 769. 
Indian villages, Goa, 261 ; heeton, 
origin and privilege, 268; head- 
miui. maoedem 266; status of the 


Jahangir, Autograph of, 69, 
Jalal-ad-Din H&ml, 140. 

Jalandhara, 640. 

JamaluM-Din *Abdn'r-Rataiq,Poniu 
poet, 741. 

Jamalu'd-llin Abhari, Penian poat, 
743. 

Jatnalu*d-I>iQ *AtIqi, 744. 
Jamahrd-lllti KustnquM-Qntnl, 
Persian {Kiet, 744. 

Jami translated, 43 67. 

Julaha of Abhar, Persian poet, 746. 
Junogadh, interestiug ceremony, 811. 


K. 


Kahiom, Join site, 436. 

Xakkasseri Bhattetbiri, 764. 

Balasbi Kafirs, 606. 

Kalila/i and Dimnab, Isolated talee 
from, 623. 

Kannassu Paniker, 766. 

Karingamuilji Nsmbiiri, 764. 

Kadimir! language, 601. 

Kbol, a. i>b, Poem from the Bfvte of 
Shams i Tabriz. 140, 618. 

Kbith, a. B., Nni-mafijaif of Dyi 
Dviveda, 127. 

Nftimaqaff 


identified, 796. 

KBBBBDt, J., PnrifioaiaoB 1^ Bnnniag 
Water, 347. 

Kerata Varma, 764. 

Khfiqanl. Peirian poet, 749 . 

Kbarofthl inscriptume on Indteneeliis, 
40 M 23 . 

Khayyini, Persian poel^ 748. 

Khotan block-print, 881. 

^6vir, langoage of ChiM, 601. 
Uodiy-iUiwat or SMniin Book of 
Kings, 200 , 
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INDEX* 


Xhukhiimlt Eemains at» 436. 

Khumw 1 NiUhTrwan, in NihayatuU* 
irab. 227; Panriz, 241. 

Xhwftja Eilan*B MS. of Babar^s 
Mapkoin, 442. 

Xbwftjii of Einnan, Penian poet, 749. 

XxBLROBN, F., Sanzkrit Dom of Sale, 
564. 

Xinu, 540. 

a1-Ki4raw!. 201. 

Eochunni Tampuran, 764. 

Krishna Oatha of Oherussm Namburi, 
765. 

Kiiluta, 529 ; Hiouen Tfasang in, 
630; mentioned in Mahabliarata, 
631 ; mentioned in Eamavapa, 632 ; 
mentioned in Brhat-Barphita, 63.s ; 
mentioned in Mudrar&kfaaa, 635 ; 
mentioned in Kadambari, 536 ; 
mentioned in inscription of Soma- 
Tarma-deva and Asatadeva, 637 ; 
coin of King Vlrayato, 637 ; and 
its neighbours, 538. 

Kunhi Otbenan, 765. 

Kupindas, biliteral coins, 409. 

Kufiian Nambyur, 768. 

Kutb-ud«^n Mubarak, 773. 


L. 

l^anguages spoken beyond the North- 
western Frontier of India, 501-510. 
Lb Sthabob, Guy, Death of the Last 
Abbasid Caliph, from the Vatican 
MS. of Ibn-ai-Furat, 293. 

Lonar temples and image, 24. 


M. 

Macauliffb, M., Translation of the 
Japji, 43. 

M AODONBLL, A. A., Earliest Occurrence 
of Deranagari in Printed Books, 350. 

Mahabh&rata MS.(K6Bmirian) Sanskrit 
deed of sale, 187, 554. 

MabfideTB (TTdumMoi* or Mathura), 
coin, 112. 

M&ham Begam, 441. 

Mahayina and Htnaya&a, 29-42. 

Mahmud bin Muhammad Shah, Coin 

of, 777. 

Malamangalam Nambbri, 764. ^ ' 

MaEi|alam litmtuie, Notes bn, J63- 

M^^ Bidi'ti’d-DIn Bftb& of Qaawln, 
Pttnan poet, 754. 


Mamma, Seal of, 105. 

M&naveda Campu, 764. 

M&nav^n K&fa, 764. 

Manavikrama, 764. 

Mathura ooins of Hindu Princes, 109- 
113. 

Mbbom, T. K. Krishna, Notes on 
Malayalam literature, 763. 
MepputnurNarayanaBhattathiri, 764. 
Mills, Rev. Dr., The First Pr^aTers 
of the Haoma, 511. 

Muhammad Adil Sur, coin, 498, 789. 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, coins, 487, 
775. 

Muizz-ud-din Kaikubad, coin, 484. 
al-Musta*eim-billah put to death, 293. 


N. 

Nanak and the Japji, 43. 

Nandivardha or iNandivrddha, Seal of, 
103. 

Narayanlyam, 764. 

Nars! on Nihayatu*l-irab, 221. 

Nasrat Shah, coin, 490, 

Nepal MSS., 345. 

Nicholson, R.A., Risalatn’l-Ghufran 
by Abu*l-‘A1& al-Ma*arri, 637. 
Nihayatu*l-irab f! akbbaril-Fmrs wn*l- 
'Arab, 195-269. 

Nihilam, Meaning of, 137. 
Nin-a-kha-kud-ou, Chaldssan goddess 
of purification by running water, 347. 
Niti-manjari of Dya DrivMa, 127-136. 
Nitimafijari quotation identified, 796. 
Nonkhar ruins, 436. 

Nuticbs or Books — 

Alabaster, £., Notes on Chinese 
Criminal Law, 148. 

Arbuthnot, F. F., Mysteries of 
Chronologv, 386. . 

Becker, C. H., Ihn Gauzfs Manaqib 
'Omar ibn Abd el 'Aziz, 578. 
Berlin, Mittheilungen des Feminars 
fiir Orientalische Sprachen, 368. 
Brown, B., Primitive ConsteUations, 
371, 671. 

Buber, S., Jalkut Machiri, 565. 
Birgen, J., Gandhaia S^ptures, 
388. 

China, Map of, 147. 

Davids, T. W. Bhy% Dialogues of 
the Buddha, 8(K2. 

Douglas, J., Glimpses of Old 
Bombay, 370. 

Fausbfill, y.j Dhammapada, 557. 
Qaster, M., Chronicles of Jerabmeil, 
162. 
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NonoM OF Bom 

UamUtdli, B. J., ZMharkh of 
Httflm. M6. 

HiUeSaiidt, A. Ah Iiidiai, 160; 
Vedkoho 11|tholm, 370. 

Hmui, Cl., Otamnoiro dOhnoBtaini 
periui6» 145. 

KMtmvj, R.y Dk Hihitwche 
Iniehnftt 667. 

Xebt, A., Georgische Diohter» 662. 

LjaU, Sir A. G., Auatio Htudiciii, S6H 

Moodonell, A. A., Sanskrit laterm- 
ture, 677. 

MamiO, H., Struggle of the 
Nations, 366. 

Modi. J. J., A!yfidgar-I Zarir&n, 

876 . 

Mulwrjee, P. 0., Indian Chronology, 
668 . 

Upanishadi, 662. 

"Wvdf O. K., The Bride's Mirror, 
861. 

Wilson, C. R., Annals of English 
in Bengal, 800. 

Zhnkoyski, V., and A. Q. Toro* 
manski, Russian Contributions to 
Persian Scholarship, 861. 


0. 

OSITUA&T NoTZCIB — 

Chalmen, Rev. J., 169. 

Hunter, Sir W. W., 393. 

Sinclair, W. F., 610. 

Waasilieir, W., 614. 

Oriental Congress, Rome, 1890, 181. 
Oriental proverbs, 311. 

Ospr^ 139. 


P. 

FhdmAvail NagaHjnaalTfCoiiia ot, 1 16. 
HUavi translation of Yasna, 611. 
Pahlnvi words, derivation, signiSeanoe, 
646. 

PnkAtA language, 601. 

Film, langnatoas spoken on the 
fronlierTMlT^ 

Bim language, 606. 

PhSiin^, addenda, 769, 790. 
Pwrim^posti, biographiasin Tirlkh-i- 

Phaologp noli^ 18991, 184. 

Pknowna, T. O., Snmian or Crypto- 


Pindir (PBnndir) of Bay, Panias|NN^ 

Ptyadasi's thirteanlh edK new hMr- 

maul, 336. 

l*nihhikai:a (N6ga dyeialy ef PadaO- 
vatt), coina, 116. 

Praknyi Snr«‘as\a, 764. 

Phr fiahi-yi-3&mi, Psrsian poet, 748. 
IbiriOcatiou by ninning water, 847- 
849. 


a. 

Qubrulh I, in Nih&yatu’l-irab, 226. 
Qadl BHha*u*d-Ditt ZanjitI, Femian 
poet, 744. 


E. 

Rafi'u'-d'Utn Bikr&nl, Persian poet, 
761. 

Rsfl^nM-Din of Lunbin, Persian poet, 
764. 

Rajsraja Varma, 764. 

lUmsi^aritum, 766. 

Ramapilaranta, 614. 

Rimiyana of Kannassa Paniker, 766. 

Rapson, £. J., Notes on Indian Coins 
and Beals, pt. i, 97-126; pt. ii, 
423>429 ; pi. iii, 629-648. 

Ris&Jatu*b^utrin, 637-720. 

Rome, Oriental Congress, 1890. 181. 

Roumanian version of story of Bilar, 
627. 

Rfidagiv Persian p<*et, 761. 

Rnkn-ud-dln Firus, Coin of, 778. 

Buknu’d-Orn Bikrinl, Persian post, 
76’ 

Buaning water, Puiiflcatloa Iw, 347- 
349. 

Rustam and Islhndiyid, 206. 


S. 

8a«dl of Shlria, 766. 

8a*d.i.Bahi, Pendn poet, 767. 

Sihst-Mihsi, IMMsd by Bloeh wftli 
S*rivastr,a; Id en tiOsem di sp r oved 
by V. A. Sndili, 8 el seg. ,*MloMnl 
siatneat,8-ll. 

Sanit, Ponton 767* 

SaniAira, D. 0. P., PsUevi wentoi 
d wtsntion and ligniiw i n se, 646. 

Senknleiiyn, 763. 

Snnskfit deed ef nle eeneirniMi a 
KatmUmt IfahttUnta VICT- 
IM, M«. • 
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tatik in India. 548. 

B'antanttan, coin, 125. 

SMnian Book of Sin|n, 200. 

Sdiftnian Dynasty in x(ik&yatii*l-inb, 

218-259. 

8ati4 Ohandrai Hahay&Da and Hlna- 
ykna, 29. 

Batoi, Bot. a. H., Onndfonn In- 
acriptiona of Van, lexkoffiaphical 
note, 798. 

Bayyid fiaaan of Ghaana, Penian 
poet, 748. 

Bayyid Jamalu’d-Dln Kaab!,' Persian 
poet, 746. 

Behaohi, The Twohe Dreams of, 628. 

BaxAET, M.j Kew fragment of the 
Thirteenth Edict of Piyadaai at 
Gimar, 835. 

S'eyadatta (Hindu Prince of Mathura) 
coins, 110. 

ShahriBtani’BTfir!kh-&i-9ukama, 560. 

Bhams-i Sajasi, Persian poet, 768. 

8hams-nd-din Altamsh, coins, 482. 

— Coin of, 771. 

ShamsuM-Din-i-Tehasi, Persian poet, 
769. 

Shamsu’d-Din of Eoshan, Persuin poet, 
760. 

Bhapur I, in NihayatuU-irab, 220. 

*Bhapur II, 221. 

Bhapur 111, 222 k 

Bher Bhah, Coins of, 778. 

Bher Bhah Bur, coins, 490. 

Sbi|^nl, East Iranian language, 601. 

S!n&, language of Gilgit and Indus 
▼alleys, 602. 

Shird’e in Nihayatu’l-irab, 263. 

Sign-signatures in India, 548. 

Silh prayer, the Japji, 48. 

S'iUh&ras of the Northern Kofikep, 
ooins of Chittar&ia, 118. 

Sinclair, W. F., Obituary notice of, 610. 

I Ospreys, 139. 

SirajI, Persian ^t, 766. 

Sira]U*d-Din Qumrl, Persian poet, 756. 

B'iAncandrSta (f Mathura) coin, 114. 

Siyaru*! MuIuk, 196. 

SsRiMn, F. H,, Obituary of Sir W. W. 
Hunter, 393. 

8iiitk» V. A., Buddhist Monastery at 
Bdhuftg in the Gorakhpur District, 
481. 

S'raTBsli, 1-27. 

— — — Removal of large Images 
from Shrine to Shrine, 1 A. 

Bohafig, Buddhist monastary, 481. 

Soma, or Haoma, 611. 

S'rftviMtl, 1-27. 

identiloation by Bloch with 

* Bihet*M&het, 2. 


S'ravBstt, position defined Fa Him 
and Hiouea Tsiang, 3 et aeq. 

colossal statue removed fri»m 

Sahet-Mahet to, 11 et seq. 

Stbik, M. a., Sanskrit Deed of Sale 
concerning a Katmirian Mah&bhirata 
MS., 187. 

Buka Bandesam, 764. 

Sumerian or Cryptography, 75-96, 343. 

and Akkadian, 348. 

■ connection with Chinese, 88 

et seq. 

— — origin of Babylonian civili- 
zatiott, 91. 

type of head, 88 et seq. 

Suri Sultans, Coins of, 769. 
Suryamitra (Uddebika l^g). Coins of, 
98-102. 

Suzani, Persian poet, 754. 


T. 


Taj-ud-d!n Yaldnz, Coins of, 770. 
Tar^^-al-^ukama, 650. 

Thulabhara Satakam, 764. 

Thunjathu Ramanujan Eluthachan, 
766. 

Tiblb, C. P., Akkadian and Sumerian, 
843. 

Torwal! dialect, 502. 

Tughlak Shah II, coin, 489. 

Turk! text of Baber’s Memoirs, MSS. 
of, 439-480. 

Tiizuk-i-babari, 439 ; Elphinstone 
MS., 461 ; India Office MS., 455; 
Ben^ As. Soc. MS., 461 ; Mysore 
MS., 462; Bibliotheca Lbdenana, 
465 ; Hyderabad MS., 466. 

Twelve Dreams of Sehachi,” 628-635. 


U. 


Dddehikas, Coins of the, 98-102. 
Udumbaras, 640. 

Unn&yi Warrier, 768. 

‘Unsnri, Pereian poet, 760. 

Upagoda, coin or seal, 102. 
Dttamadtdta ^ (Hindu Prince of 
Mathur&), coin, 109. 
Uttaranaishadham, 764. 
jS^yinj of Zanjan, Persian poet, 739. 
*IJyunu*l-akbbir of Ibn QutayU, 258. 



nnSix. 


m 


y. 

Van, lerieograpbleal aotooa Guiieiform 
inscriptioiii, 798. 

Taranici, 768. 

VaHilar, Prof. V., obitnaiy notice, 614. 
Vasu Bhattothiri, 768. 

Vatcadaman, coin (uncertain djnaaty), 
123. 

.Yilvamangalath Swaiuiir, 764. 

Vipra Sand^m, 764. 

Viraaena (FMathurA;, coin, 115. 
VlrayaAa, king of Kul&ta, coin, 537. 
Visakha Vijayam, 764. 
yiehnu temple at Atwakranta, 26. 


W. 

Wai^ river, 503. 

Walffli, £aat Iranian language, 501. 
Waqayi*-nlma-i-padiibah!, 440. 
Waqi^at-i-babar!, 143-439. 

'Warner K. Hama, 764. 


WasT-veri, Indo-Aryan IvMagn, 90i* 
Wavekfb aeoount of deMh of al- 
Musk«|im.bUlah, 995. 

WtneTBK, J. K., Bantak or aigB* 
•ignatnree in Indian, 546. 

West, X>r. B. W., recipient ol Second 
Ooid Medal, 618, 8oV 
WoLLAdvoir, A. N., Autograph of the , 
Mogul Emperor JahAnw, 69. 
WnioHT, U. Nateow, Addenda la the 
Aeries of (Joinn of the ^thdo SuHane 
of Debli, 481, 769. 


If. 

Tasna, Pahlavi translation of part. 51 1 
'Vaedigird 1, in Nih&yatu'Uirah, 222. 
Yaedigird II, 224. 

'VudbTshtim Vijaya, 763. 


Z. 

Z5b&k, Langnagee of, 501. 




